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PREFACE. 



The following deecription of the country between 
the Birer Zaire or Congo, and MoBsamedes or Little 
Fisli Bay, comprising ten degrees of latitude, is the 
resnlt of many years of travel in and exploration 
of that part of the coast 

My aim has been to present an accurate and 
tmthfiil account of its more striking features and 
productions, and of the manners and customs of the 
various tribes which inhabit it. 

I have avoided mentioning more names of places 
and persons than are necessary, as they would be 
of little or no interest to the general reader. I 
bare also omitted detailed lists and descriptions of 
plants and animals that I have collected, as such 
would only interest naturalists, who are referred to 
the difTerent scientific publications in which they 
have been described. 

This being the first detailed account of a most 
interesting and rich part of Tropical Africa, I leave 
it with confidence to the indulgence of my readers, 
assuring them that at all events a want of truth is 
not included in its shortcomings. 
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ANGOLA AND THE RIVER CONGO. 



The following sketch of the discovery and earlier 
history of Angola is trandated and condensed from 
an interesting work in Portuguese by Feo Cardozo, 
on the ' History of the GoTernors of Angola ' (Paris, 
8yo, 1825) :— 

" The Portuguese, engrossed by the great hopes 
raised by the conquest of Brazil and the Indies, did 
not determine to establish themselyes in Angola till 
eighty-foor years after they had discorered it The 
King of Angola, jealous of the advantages that he 
supposed his neighbour the King of Congo derived 
from his trade and intercourse with the Portuguese, 
detennined to send several of his subjects to Por- 
ti^al to beg the like friendship for himself. Queen 
'■/ VOL. I. B 
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2 ANGOLA AND THE BIVEB OOSQO. [ch. i. 

Catherine, acceding to his request, sent to him Paolo 
Diaz de Novaes, grandson of the famonB Bartolomeo 
Diaz, who had diEcovered the greater part of the 
West Coast and the Cape of Good Hope. Paulo 
Diaz left Lisbon in September, 1559, with three 
ships, a few soldiers, and a present for the King, 
bearing instructions to open commercial relations 
with the latter, and to convert him to Christianity. 
After many dai^ers he arrived in May, 1560, at the 
mouth of the Biver Quanza; the King of Angola 
was dead, but his son, who then reigned, renewed 
on his arrival his father's reqnest for friendly rela- 
tions vrith the Portuguese. Panic Diaz, relying on 
his statements, landed with only twenty men, and 
leaving the rest on board the ships ordered them to 
return to Portugal if within a certain time he should 
not come back to them. He immediately marched 
to the Court of Angola, where he and his present 
were received by the King with acclamation. 

" After the lapse of a few days, Paulo Diaz, wish- 
ing to retire to his ships, was prevented by the King 
under the pretence of his aid being required in some 
wars he was then engaged in. He was thus detained 
a prisoner until the King, hard pressed by the revolt 
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OH. I.] BISTORT. 3 

of one of his powerful Tassals, determined to allow 
him to return to Portugal, so that he might bring 
him assistance. From the missals, altar-stone^ and 
old-feshioned church furniture that he saw in the 
hands of the negroes during his expedition into 
the interior, Faalo Diaz concluded that missionaries 
had already been in the country many years before. 
Betuming to Fortagai he gave an account of what 
he had seen to the King, Bom Sebastian, who sent 
him hack with the title of Conqaeror, Coloniser, 
and Governor of Angola, and conceded to him ample 
powers for the establishment of the new colony. 

"Paulo Diaz left Lisbon in October, 1574, with 
a fleet of seven ships, and seven hundred men, and 
sighted land aftor a passage of three months and a 
half. Landing on the island facing the present city 
of Loanda, he took formal possession of it in the 
name of the King of Portugal. An immense number 
of negroes witnessed the ceremony, as well as forty 
Portuguese who had retired from the kingdom of 
Congo, owing to the wars amongst the negroes of 
that country. 

"The King of Angola received the Portuguese 
with great joy, and in return for the presents that 
B 2 
c,qi,i.d=, Google 



4 ANGOLA AND TEE BIVES CONGO. [cH. i. 

Dom Sebastiao bad gent him, gare Fanio Diaz 
sereial armlets of silver aod of copper, and sticks 
of Quicongo wood; the silyer of the armlets was 
afterwards made into a chalice and preseoted to the 
church of Belem at Lisbon. 

"Finding that the island was not soitable for esta* 
blishing the new colony, the Portnguese removed to 
the mainland, and choosing the spot now occupied 
by the fortress of San Migael, buUt a chnrch and 
founded their first colony m Angola. They then 
aided the King, and enabled him speedily to re- 
duce his rebel vassal to obedience. After several 
months passed in the greatest friendship, the King 
of Congo attempted to intrigue against the For- 
tngnese, but without snccess. Ferfect peace existed 
between the Portuguese foid the blacks of Angola 
for six years, when it was destroyed by the base 
perfidy of a Portuguese, who begged the King to 
make him his slave, as he wished to disclose a 
most important secret. Astonished at this propo- 
sition, the King called together his 'Macotas' or 
council, and in their presence ordered the in^unous 
traitor to divulge it ; on which he said that Faulo 
Diaz planned despoiling him of his kingdom and 
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mines, for which purpose he had collected great 
stores of powder and ball. Next day the "Kin g 
caused edi the Fortugnese to appear before him, 
and in their pres^ice the traitar repeated his story. 
The Portuguese, in astonishment, attempted to refute 
the calumny, but without attending to their explana- 
tions the King ordered them from his presence, and 
taking counsel of his 'Macotas' was pereoaded by 
them to destroy at once all the Portuguese, and thos 
avert the threatened danger. Approving their ad- 
vice, he feigned forgetfulneas of the occurrence, 
then under pretence of a war in the interior, sent 
forward the Portuguese, who, ignorant of the strata- 
gem, were all suddenly set upon and murdered, 
together with the Christian slaves, numbering over 
a thousand. A similar fate befell all the Portuguese 
engaged in trading in different parts of the country, 
and their goods and property were taken possession 
o£ The traitor received the just punishment of his 
infemy, for the King ordered him to be executed, 
saying, it was not right that one should live who 
had caused the death of his countrymen. This 
cruel butchery concluded, the King sent Panlo Diaz, 
who was on his journey £rom Loanda, an order not 
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to proceed beyond the spot at wHch he should 
receive it. 

"The GrOTemor, though totally ignorant of the 
honiblo catastrophe, distrusted the message, and, 
retiring to Anzelle, erected a wooden intrenchment, 
and fortifying it with two small cannon, awaited 
the solution of the af^r. But few days had elapsed 
before he received tidings of the dreadful t«^;edy, 
and of the advance of a great army of blacks to 
annihilate him and the remaining Portuguese. This 
news, far from terrifying him, inspired him with the 
hope of speedily avenging the murder of his coun- 
trymen. Animating his garrison, of only 150 men, 
with the same sentiment, he, with the aid of their 
two guns, repelled the attack of the blacks, causing 
such havoc among them that they were completely 
routed and dispersed; he also sent his lieutenant 
into the interior to ravage it with fire and sword: 
This was accomplished so successfully, that the 
King, repenting of his barbarity, turned ^;ainst 
the Maootas who had counselled him, and ordered 
them all to be put to death. 

" Paulo Diaz being reinforced from Portugal, de- 
feated several of the 'Sobae,' or chiefs of Quis- 
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sama, who attempted to impede his naTigation of 
the Biver Quanza, defeated a second time the King 
of Angola, and conqnered the greater part of the 
Provinces of Quissama and Ulamba, the whole of 
which he could not occnpy from want of men. He 
then, resolving to acquire the silver mines said to 
exist in the mountains of Cambambe, fortified 
himself with his Lieutenant, Luis Serrilo, and 120 
men, at Tacandongo, which is a short distance from 
the supposed mines. 

" Here they were approached by the third army 
of the King of Angola, so nomeroas that it ex- 
tended for two leagnes. The Governor attacked it 
on the 2Dd February, 1583, before it bad had time 
to form on the plain below, and with the assistance 
of several native chiefs fell on the black multitnde 
with such success as to disperse it completely in a 
few hours, leaving the field covered with dead. Paulo 
Diaz ordered the noses of all the slain to be cut off, 
and sent several loads of them to Loanda as evidence 
of his victory, and to inspire the blacks with the 
fear of his arms. The King of Angola, rendered 
desperate by these repeated defeats, attempted with 
a fourth army to obtain a victory over the Portu- 
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8 ANGOLA AHm THE RI7ES CONGO. [ca. i. 

gnese, but was again routed with great slaaghter. In 
celebration of the above victory Paulo Diaz fonnded 
the first settlement in the interior at Massangano, 
under the title of Nossa Seohora da Victoria. 

*In 1597, 200 Flemieh coloniate arrived at 
Loanda, bnt nearly the whole of them quickly died 
&om the effects of the climate. 

"About the same time the colony of Benguella 
was founded by a party of seventy soldiery but 
fifty of these having walked oat unarmed on the 
beach, to amuse themselves by fishing, were sur- 
prised by a lai^ number of blacks, who cut their 
heads off, and then attacked the twenty men in the 
fort They defended themselves bravely until all but 
tw(^ who managed to escape, were killed. 

"Constantly engaged in wars with the powerful 
' Sobas ' and savage populous nations of the interior, 
the Portuguese gradually extended and established 
their power in Angola. 

"In 1595, Jeronymo d' Almeida, with 400 men 
and twenty-one horBes, f^in started from Loanda 
to take possession of the silver mines of Cambambe, 
and on his way estabh'shed the fort at Muxima on 
the Biver Quanza. Ckintinuing his march, he fell 
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ill, and was obliged to retiun to Loaoda, leaving 
his officers in command. These were unfortnnately 
drawn into an ambuscade in a rocky ravine at 
Cambambe, where,, an immense nmnber of blacks 
falling on them, 206 of the Portuguese were slain, 
notwithstanding their bravest resistance, and only 
seven men escaped the wholesale slaughter. 

"Id the same year JoSo Furtado de Mendonpa 
arrived at Loanda, bringing with him twelve white 
women, the first' that had ever arrived in Angola, 
and who are said to have all married immediately. 

" The new Governor's first acts were to retrieve 
the losses suffered by his predecessor, but starting 
in the worst season of the year, he remained some 
time on the banks of the River Bengo, where 200 
men died of fever, the rest sufiTering greatly &om 
hunger. At last, continuing his march with the 
remains of his force, he very successfally reduced 
the rebellious 'Sobas' to obedience, and relieving the 
little garrison at Massangano, inflicted great loss on 
the blacks in a battle at that place. Betuming 
down the River Quanza, he re-established at Muiima 
the fort that had been abandoned. 

"In 1602, JoSo Bodrigues Coutinho arrived as 
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Governor with reinforcements of men and arnmn* 
nitioQ, and full powers to promote the conqaest of 
the silver mines of Cambambe. A powerful and 
well-appointed expedition again started for this pur- 
pose, but on arriving at a place called CacuUo 
Quiaquimone he fell ill and died. Manoel Cerveira 
Pereira, his Bacceesor, resolving to carry out his pre- 
decessor's intentions, marched into Cambambe, and 
on the 10th Angnst, 1603, offered battle to the Soba 
Cafuxe, whom he defeated in a great engagemient; 
continuing his march he built a fort in Cambambe 
and forced the Soba Cambambe to submit. 

" About 1606, the first attempt was made to com- 
municate across the continent of Africa with the 
Eiver Senna, on the eastern coast, and for this ex- 
pedition Balthazar Bebello de Ar^3o was chosen, 
but after proceeding for a considerable distance he 
was obliged to retnm to relieve the garrison at 
Cambambe, closely besieged by the blacks. 

" Though constant- wars were necessary to reduce 
the warlike Sobas of the interior to obedience, the 
successes of the Portuguese continued, and their 
efforts were also directed to the conquest of Ben- 
guella and settlement there. 
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"In the year 1621, the tamous Queen Ginga Bandi 
camo to Ijoanda as head of an embassy trom her 
brother, the Gola Eandi ; Bhe arranged a treaty of 
peac« with the Portugneee, was converted to Christi- 
anity and baptized under the name of Ginga Donna 
Anna de Souza. She was proclaimed Queen of Angola 
on the death of her brother, whom she ordered to be 
poisoned, never forgiving him for having killed her 
son. She then not only forsook Christianity, but for- 
getting the manner in which she had been treated 
by the Portuguese, bore them a deadly hatred for 
npwards of thirty years, during which time she was 
nnsucceseful in all her ware gainst them. 

"The Dutch, who for several years had greatly 
annoyed the Portoguese on the West Coast, at- 
tempted to possess themselves of some of their 
ports for the purpose of obtaining a snpply of 
slaves for their colonies in America, During the 
governorship of Pernan de Souza the Dutch de- 
spatched a fleet of eight ships commanded by Petri 
Petrid, who attempted to force the bar of Loanda, 
but meeting with a determined resistance retired 
from the coast after a stay of three months, having 
only captured four small vessels. 
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12 ANGOLA AND THE RIVES CONGO. [cH. i. 

" The Count of Nassau, coDsideriog that without 
an abundant snpply of slaves from the west coast 
the Dntch possessions in America woaM be of little 
value, determined to take stronger measures for 
obtaining them, and sent a powerful fleet of twenty 
vessels, under the command of General Tolo. On 
the 24th August, 1641, this formidable fleet appeared 
at Loanda, and such was the consternation it caosed 
that the Governor and inhabitants abandoned the 
city and retired to Bembem. The Dutch lauding 
next day became, without opposition, masters of the 
place and of a large booty. 

"Pedro Cezar retired to the River Sengo, but, 
pursued by the Dutch, retired to Massangano, where 
the Portuguese suffered terribly &om the effects of 
the climate. Many of the native chiefs, taking 
advantage of the occasion, rose in arms against them. 
Queen Ginga and several other powerful chiefs 
immediately formed an alliance with the Dutch. 
The Portuguese attempted, but unsuccessfully, to 
ptmish several of them. The Dutch subsequently 
formed a truce with the Portuguese, in consequence 
of news arriving from Europe of a treaty of peace 
having been concluded between the two powers; 
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but shortly after, treacherouBly attackiog the Por- 
taguese, they killed the priacipal officers and forty 
men, and took the Governor and 120 men prisoners. 

"Those that escaped fled to Massangano until 
another truce was concluded, and means were foond 
to enable Pedro Cezar to escape from the fortreBS 
of San Miguel, where he was impriBoned. 

" Prancisco de Soutomayor now arrived from Por- 
tugal as Governor of Angola, and with the remnant 
of the troops at Benguella, where he had landed, 
proceeded to Massangano, without knowledge of 
the enemy. Queen Ginga, influenced secretly by 
the Dutch, was collecting her forces for the pur- 
pose of attacking the Portuguese, but was com- 
pletely defeated, leaving 2000 blacks dead on the 
field of battle. A few days after, the Dutiih ^ain 
broke their truce, and the Portuguese, incensed at 
their repeated treachery, declared war against them. 
Thus they remained till the arrival of Salvador 
Correa de Sa e Benavides, Governor of Hio Janeiro, 
from which place he started in May, 1648, with a 
fleet of fifteen vessels and 900 men. Towards 
the expenses of this expedition the inhabitants of 
Bio Janeiro largely contributed, ae they saw how 
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bartiul to their interests the loss of Angola would 
be from the failure in the supply of slave labonr. 

" Arrived at Loanda, he sent a message to the ' 
Dutch Governor that although his orders were to 
preserve peace with him, still, as he bad so tres- 
cherously and repeatedly broken it with the Por- 
tuguese, be considered himself free to declare war 
against bim ; but, to prevent bloodshed, be gave the 
Dutch the option of surrendering, assuring them 
. of an honourable capitulation. The Dutch asked 
for eight days to consider; Salvador Correa ao 
corded them two, at the end of which be sent bis 
secretary on shore, with orders to signal whether 
the Dutch accepted his terms or meant to defend 
themselves; they chose the latter, and the Portu- 
guese immediately landed, and invested the fortress 
of San Miguel. The Dutch bad abandoned six 
guns, these with four others from the ships were the 
same night planted on two batteries, and tbe fortress 
bombarded. This not having the desired effect, 
Salvador Oorrea ordered a general attack. The 
Portuguese were, however, repulsed with a loss of 
163 men killed and wotmded. Tbe Dutch, unaware 
of this great loss, and expecting a second attack, 
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hoisted a white flag, and sent to arrange the terms 
of capitulation, which heing done, the gates:, on the 
15th of August, 1648, were throivu open, and there 
issued forth 1100 Dutch, German, and French in- 
fantry, and as many hlacks, who were all surprised, 
on passing the Portuguese troops, at the smaUneea 
oi their numbers, and repented their hasty snb- 
missioD. Salvador Oorrea sent them all ou board 
three vessels to await their countrymen away iu the 
interior. On their arrival these were also placed on 
board, and they set sail the same day. Shortly after 
he caused the Dutch establishments at Pinda and 
Loango to be demolished, and their expulsion being 
completed, he next fell on and defeated the native 
chiefs. 

"It was in the time of this Governor that the 
Italian Capuchin Friars passed from the kingdom 
of Congo to Loanda, to establish in the interior 
their excellent missions. For sevetal years the 
Portuguese waged a constant war with the Libollos, 
the Quissamas, the Soba N'golla Caboco, the Chiefs 
of Benguella, and the Demboa Ambuillas at Encoge. 

"In the year 1694 the first copper coinage was 
introduced &om Portugal into Angola, the currency 
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ap to that time being in the shape of little straw 
mats called ' Libongos,' of the valne of fifty reis 
each (about 2d.). (These little mats are at present 
only employed as money in Cabinda.) 

" In 1758, the Portngnese established themselTes 
at Encoge. In 1783, an expedition was despatched 
to the Port of Cabiuda, to establish a fort ; 300 men, 
however, quickly died there fixim the effects of the 
climate, and the rest surrendered to a French 
squadron, sent to demolish any fortifications that 
might impede the iiee commerce of all nations on 
the coast of Loango. 

" Shortly after 1784, the Portaguese had a great 
war with the natives of Mossulo, which lasted some 
five years before they were finally defeated. 

" It was during the government, and by the efforts 
of Antonio de Saldanha da Gania (1807-1810), that 
direct intercourse was established with the nation of 
the Molnas, and through their intervention overland 
communication with the eastern coast was obtained. 

" The first attempt to communicate directly across 
the continent, from Angola to Mozambique, was 
made as already noticed in the year 1606. Two 
expeditions were proposed to start simultaneously 
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from. Mozambique and Angola, and meet in the 
interior. The former, nnder the command of Uie 
naturalist. Dr. Lacerda, started from the BiTer 
Senoa, and reached Cazembe, where Lacerda fell a 
victim to the insalnbrity of the climate. 

" Antonio de Saldanlia, aBzious to realize a pro- 
ject 80 interesting to geographical knowledge, and 
which he judged might besideB be of great import- 
ance to Portugal, had renewed the inquiries and in- 
Teetigations that might suggest the means of attain- 
ing its accompUahment. At Pungo Andongo, there 
lived one Francisco Honorato 'da C<»ta, Lieutenant- 
Colonel of Militia, a clever man, and Chief of 
Cassange, the farthest inland of the Portuguese 
vassal provinces. Throngh him Antonio de Sal- 
danha learnt that the territory of the Jaga, or 
Soba of Cassange, was bonnded to the east by an- 
other and more powerful kingdom, that of the 
Molnas, with whom the Jaga was in constant inter- 
course, bat whom he prevented from treating directly 
with the Portnguese, so as to derive the great ad- 
vant^e of monopolizing all the trade with the latter. 
For this end the Jaga employed several absurd 
statements to intimidate the Muata Yamba, or 
VOL. I. 
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18 ANGOLA AND THE BITER CONGO, [oh, i» 

King of the Moluas, vhoee power he feared, telling 
him that the Portngoese (or white men) iasned oat 
of the sea, that they deyonred negroes, that the 
goods he traded in were mannfactnred id his domi- 
nioDS, and that if the Moloas invaded these^ the 
Portognese wonld avenge him. 

*' As soon as the Governor was informed of these 
particulars, he ordered Houorato to make himself 
acquainted with the position of the nation of the 
Moluas. Houorato sacceeded in sending his ' Pom> 
beiros ' (black traders) to their principal town, where 
the Muata Yamba resided, and where they were 
hospitably received. Convinced by them of the 
falsehoods of the Jaga Casaa^ige, the Muata, though 
stiU in fear, decided to send his wife, who Uved at 
some distance off, on an embassy to the same effect 
to Loanda. Accompanied by Honorato's *Fom- 
beiroB,' the embassy, nnable to pass the territory of 
the Soba Cassange, through his opposition, pro- 
ceeded to the country of the Soba Bomba, who not 
only allowed them iree passage, hot likewise sent 
an ambassador to the Portuguese. They arrived in 
January, 1808, at Loanda, where they were received 
in state by the (Jovemot. 
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"On arriTing at the door of the andieBce-room, 
they advanced towards the General with great 
BDticB, and delivered to him the presents they had 
broQght, which consisted of elaves, a zebra skin, 
several slcins of ' ferocious monkeyB,' a mat, some 
straw baskets, two bare of copper, and a sample of 
salt iioTd Cazembe. After receiving the greatest 
hospitality, they were sent back with preEents for 
their respective sovereigns. The ambassadors wore 
long beards, their heads adorned with a great banch 
of parrots' feathers, grey and red, then- arms and 
legs covered with brass and iron rings ; &om a 
la^e monkey skin twisted and hanging from one 
shonlder depended a large knife, — in their left hand 
a q>ear, in the right a horse's tail, aa an emblem of 
authority, and round the waist a striped cloth, over 
which hung a monkey skin, giving them altogether 
a very wild and showy appearance. The *Pora- 
beiros' described the Moluas as a somewhat civil- 
ized nation; that the 'Banza,' or town of the 
Mnata, was laid out in streets and shaded in sum- 
mer, to mitigate the heat of the snn and prevent 
dust; that they had a Hour and grain market 
for the housing and regular distribution of pro- 
2 
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TJsioQS, and many sqnaree or open spaces of lai^ 
extent. 

" The wife of the Maata lived at a distance &om 
him of thirty or forty 1e^;ue8, in a conntry where 
she reigned as Qaeen absolute, and only saw her 
hnsband on certain days in the year. The execu- 
tions in the 'Banza' of the Queen amounted to 
eight, ten, and fifteen blacks per day, and it is pro- 
bable that in that of the Muata the number was 
not less. The barbarity of their laws, aud the want 
of communications by means of which to get rid of 
their criminala, was the cause of this horrible 
number of executiona" 

Feo Cardozo, who expresses himself most strongly 
against slavery, here observes : " Despite the theoriee 
and declamation of sensitive minds led away by false 
notions of the state of the question, as long as the 
barbarity and ignorance of the African nations shall 
exist, the barter of slaves will always be considered 
by enlightened philanthropists as the only palliative 
to the ferocity of the laws that govern those nations. 

" It was further ascertained from the ' Pombeiros,' 
that the nation of Cazembe, where Dr. Lacerda had 
died, was feudatory to the Mnata Yamba^ and in 
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token of its vassalage paid him a yearly tribute 
of eea salt, obtained from the eastern coast. The 
poaeibility of communicatioD with the east coast 
through the interior being now evident, the Governor 
8&ldanha instmcted the 'Pombeiris' to retrace 
their etepa towards the east, and continue in that 
direction. 

" It was during the sncceeding GoTemorship of 
Jos6 d'Oliveira Barboza, however, that the feasi- 
bility of snch commnnicatioQ was finally proved, 
for he sought out a black trader to go to Mozam- 
bique across the interior, and return by the same 
route, bringing back answers from the GJoveruor of 
that Colony to letters sent him from Loanda. This 
fact added nothiug to geographical knowledge, from 
the ignorance of the man who accomplished it. 

"In 1813, this Governor formed the plan of con- 
veying the waters of the Biver Qnanza into the city 
of Loanda, from a distance of about fourteen leagues, 
by means of a canal, which was commenced in 
tbat year, and the workings continued daring 1814 
and 1815, but abandoned after being cut for a length 
of 3000 fothoms, on accomit of the dif&oulties en- 
countered for want of a previous survey." 
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No attempt has since been made to BQpply the 
city with water from the Qaanza, or trom the still 
nearei River Bengo; besides the great boon Boch 
a work would confer on the hot and dry town, it 
could not £ul to be a great succeas from a monetary 
point of view. 
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CHAPTER n. 

PHYSICAL GEOQRAPHr — CHABACTEB OF TEGKTATION 
— RIVEBS, 

The Portngaese posseesiom of Angola on the soath- 
weat coast of Africa extend from Ambriz in 7° 49' 
S. Lat to Cape Frio in 18° 20' S. Lat Their far- 
tbest establiehment soath is, however, at Moaaamedes, 
or Little Fish Bay, in 15° 20' S. Lat 

Throughout this book in speaking of Angola I 
include not only the conntry from MoBsamedes to 
Ambriz, at present occupied by the Portuguese, but 
farther north, as &r as the Biver Congo, that being 
its strong natural limit of climate, faona, and ethno- 
logy, as I shall further explain. 

This long extent of coast comprises, as may be 
readily imagined, considerable variety in geoln^cal 
formation, physical configuration, climate, vegeta- 
tion, and natural prodactions, tribes of natives, and 
different languages, habits, and customs. 
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The coast-liBe is nowhere very bold ; level sandy 
bays, fringed with a belt of the dark eTergreen 
niangroTe, alternate with long stretcheB of clifife, 
seldom attaining any great height or graudeor, and 
covered with a coarae branching grass (EragrosHs 
sp.), small patches of shmbby scrub, a tall cactw- 
like tree Euphorbia, and the gigantic towering 
Baobab with its fantastic long gourd-like fruit. 
(Plate L) 

The "Calema," or snrf-waTe, with its ceaseless 
roar, breaks hearily in long white lines on tbe 
smooth beach, and palverizes tbe hardest rock, and 
every particle of shell and animal stmctnre. It 
dashes against tbe base of tbe clifTs, lesoanding 
londiy in its mad fory as it has done, wave after ware 
and hoar after hour, for anknown ages ; and the 
singular absence of gulls or any moving living ob- 
jects, or noises, to divert the eye or ear from the 
dreadful monotony of constantly recurring sound, 
and line after line of dazzling white foam, gives a 
distinctive and excessively depressing character to 
the coast, in . harmony, as it were, with the 
enervating influence of its climata 

The character of tbe Angolan landscape is entirely 
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different from tliat of the West Coast proper ; say 
from Cape Yerde to the Gaboon and the Biver 
Congo. Along that great length of coast are 
hundreds of square miles of brackish and salt-water 
lagoons and swamps, level with the sea, and often 
only separated from it by a narrow mangrove-rringed 
beach. The bottom of these lagoons is generally a 
soft deep black fetid mad, and a stick plunged into 
it cornea up thickly covered with a mass nearly 
approaching in appearance to paste blacking. In 
the dry season great ezpanses of the bottom of 
these swamps become partially dry, and fermenting 
in the hot tropical snu cause a horrible stench, from 
the decayed millions of small fish, crabs, &c., left 
exposed on the surface. The number of fish and 
some of the lower forms of life inhabiting the mnd 
and water of the lagoons is almost incredible. If 
one keeps quite still for a few minutes, the slimy 
ground becomes perfectly alive and hissing from 
the l^ons of small brightly coloured land crabs 
that issae simnltaneonsly from thousands of round 
holes, from the size of a quill to about an inch 
and a-half in diameter. 
It is in these gigantio hotbeds of decomposition 
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that the deadly types of African fever are, I belieye, 
mostly generated ; and these pest waters and mud, 
when swept into the mers by the floods in the 
rainy season, are carried £ar and wide, with what 
efifect to human life on that coast it is needless to 
mention. 

On those parts of the West Coast where level 
swampy ground is not the mie, a most agreeable 
change is seen .in the character of the landscape, 
although, perhaps, the tslimate is jnst as Unhealthy. 
Drenched ccmstantly by pelting thunderstorms, and 
drizzling mists that roll down from the high lands 
and mountain-tops, the conntry is covered by the 
most luxuriant forest vegetation, in one expanse of 
the deepest unvarying green, the combined result 
of excessive moisture and the tropical sun of an 
almost uninterrupted summer. 

This altematioD of swamp and dense forest ends 
completely on arriving at the River Congo, and a 
total change to the comparatively arid conntry of 
Angola takes place ; in fact, at about 13° S. Lat. it 
becomes almost a perfectly arid, rocky, and sandy 
desert 

I may say that, without exception, from the 
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Birer Congo to Mossamedes no dense forest is seen 
from the sea, and from tlience not a single tree, 
it is said, for htmdredB of miles to the Orange Birer. 
A little mangrove, lining the insignificant rivers and 
low places in their viciuity, is all that varies the 
open Bcmb, of which the giant Adansonias and Eo- 
phorhias have taken, as it were, ezclusiTe posaee* 
sion. Nowhere on the coast is seen more than an 
indication of the wonderful T^;etation, or varied 
beauty and fertility, which generally begins at a 
distance of from thirty to sixty miles inland. 

At this distance, a ridge or hilly range runs along 
the whole length of Angola, forming the first el»* 
ration ; a second elevation succeeds it at about an 
equal distance; and a third, at perhaps twice the 
distance again, lands us on the central high plateau 
of Africa. 

From the few and insignificant streams traverrang 
Angola to the coast, which at moat only reach suffi- 
ciently far inland to have their souFce at this third 
elevation or central plateau, it would seem that a 
great central depression or fall drains the waters of 
that part of Africa in either an easterly or southerly 
direction. 
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I think it is very doubtful whethet the Gongfv 
with its vast body of water and rapid onrrent, drains 
any lai^e extent of country in an easterly direc- 
tion to the interior, beyond the first rapids. The 
gradual elevation itom. the coast to the ridge be* 
yond which the central plateau begins, and from 
which the streams that drain Angola seem to have 
their source, may have been formed by the npheaval 
of the conntry by volcanic action. Of this there 
is evidence in the trachytes and basalts of Gam- 
bambe and the conntry to the sonth of Bengnella, 
which form an anticlinal axis running the whole 
length of Angola, and thus prevent the drainage 
of the intmor to the sea on this part of the coast 

These succesdve elevations inland are accom- 
panied by very remarkable changes in the character 
of the vegetation covering the sorfEice of the country, 
and in my several excuisions and exfdorations to 
the interior from Ambriz to Bembe, from I^oanda 
to the PuDgo Andongo range, from Novo Redondo 
to Mncelis, and to the interior of Bengaella uid 
Moflsamedes, I have had freqnent opportunities of 
remarking these very dngnlar and sudden changes^ 
These are due, I believe, as Dr. Welwitsch has 
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pointed out, to the difference of elevation alone, 
irrespective of its geological formation. 

A sketch of the vegetation of the country traversed 
by the road from Ambriz to Bembe, where is situ- 
ated the wonderfol deposit of malachite, — a distance 
of about 120 miles KN.E. — will give an idea of 
the general character of the change observed in 
travelling towards the interior of Angola. For 
abont twenty-five miles from Ambriz the vegetati<ni 
is, as already described, principally composed of 
enormous Baobabs, Enphorbias, a tall Agave (or 
aloe), a tree called " Musise " by the natives, bear- 
ing curions seed-pods (Sterevlia tomeniosa), a few 
email slender creepers, great abundance of the 
Sansemera Angolenaia in the thickets of prickly 
bushes, and coarse short tufty grasses, — the branch- 
ing grass being only foond near the coast for a few 
miles. The country is pretty level, dry, and stony, 
of weathered large-grained gneiss. At Matuta the 
scene suddenly and m^cally changes, and in so 
striking a manner as to impress even the most un- 
observant traveller. The Baobabs become mach 
fewer in number, the Agaves, the Sanseviera, the 
Euphorbias, suddenly and almost completely dis- 
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appear, as also do most of the prickly shnibe, the 
fine trailing and creeping plants the Mnxdze, and 
Beveral other treee, and a number of smaller plants. 
A. new set of laiger, shadier trees and shrubs take 
their place, the grass becomes tall and broad-leaved, 
and one seems to be travelling in an entirely new 
coontry. 

This character is preserved for another stretch of 
road till Quiballa is reached, about sixty miles imm 
the coast, where the rise in level is more marked ; 
and again the vegetation changes, almost as remark- 
ably as at Matuta, where, however, the difierenca in 
altitude is not so sudden, but a gradual rise ia 
noticed all the way from Ambriz. Creepers of all 
kinds, attaining a gigantic size, here almost mono- 
polize the vegetation, clasping ronnd the hi^eet 
trees, and covering them with a mass of foli^e and 
flower, and forming most exquisite festoons and 
curtains as they web, bb it were, one tree to another 
in their embrace. No words can describe the luxu-' 
riance of these tree creepers, particularly in the 
vicinity of the shallow rivers and rivuleta of the 
interior. Several trees together, covered from top 
to bottom with a rich mantle of the India-rubber 
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creepet (Landolphia florida P), with bright, large 
dark-^een leaves somewhat resembliDg those of the 
nu^olia, thickly etadded with large bnnches of 
purest white jaAmine-like flowers, loading the air for 
a considerahle distance with ita powerful bitter- 
almond perfume, and attracting a clond of bnzzing 
insects, fonn altogether ,a sight not easily forgotten. 
Once at Bembe I saw a perfect wall or curtain 
formed by a most delicate creeper, hung fix)m top 
to bottom with bottle-brush-Iike flowers about three 
inches long ; — but the grandest riew presented to 
my eyes was in the Pungo Andongo range, where 
the bottom of a narrow valley, for quite half a mile 
in length, was filled, as they all are in the interior, 
by a dense forest of high trees; the creepers, in 
search of light, had pierced through and spread on 
the top, where their stems and leaves had become 
woven and matted into a thick carpet on which 
their flowers were produced in such profusion that 
hardly a leaf was visible, but only one long sea of 
beautiful purple, like a glacier of colour — filling the 
valley and set in the frame of green of the luxuriant 
giasB-coveted hill sides. The very blacks that 
accompanied me, so little impressed as they are 
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OBoally by the beauties of nature, beat their open 
mouths with the palm of the hand as they uttered 
short "Ah! ah! aha I" their univeraal mode of 
expressing astonishment or. delight, so wonderful, 
even to them, appeared the magnificent mass 
of colour below ns as it suddenly came in view 
when we arrived at the head of the ralley, 
down one side of which we descended to the plain 
below. 

I have seen the surlace of a large pool of water 
thickly covered with a layer of purple pearshaped 
flowers, fallen from the large Wistaria-like bunches 
of blossom of a creeper overgrowing a mass of trees 
standing at the edge : it seemed as if Nature, loth 
that 80 much beauty should fade quickly, had kept 
for some time longer the Ikllen fiowers fresh and 
lovely on the coed still water of the shady lake. 
This abandance of creeping plants is more or leas 
preserved till at about sixty miles farther inland we 
arrive at Bembe and the comparatively level country 
stretching away to the interior ; the oil-palm (Mms 
Ouineeasis) then becomes again abundant^ these 
trees being only found on the coast in any number 
in the vicinity of the rivers ; the beautiful feathery 
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papytas also again covers the lagoons and wet 
places. 

The comparatively short and spare thin-leaved 
and delicate tnfted grasses of the first or littoral 
region are succeeded in the second, as I have already 
said, by much stronger kinds, attaining an extra- 
ordinary development in the highest or third region. 
Gigantic grasses from five to as much as sixteen feet 
high, growing laznriantly, cover densely the vast 
plains and tracts of country in these two regions 
where tree vegetation is scarce. The edges of the 
blades of most of these tall grasses are so stiff and 
finely and strongly serrated as to be quite sharp, 
and if passed qnickly over the skin will cause a 
deep cut, as clean as if done with a knife ; one 
species is called by the natives "Capim de faca" 
in Portuguese, or " knife grass," from the manner in 
which it cuts if handled, or in going through it. 

I have often had my hands bleeding &om cuts 
inflicted by this grass when in going down steep, 
dry, slippery places I have clutched at the high 
grass on each side of me to prevent falling. To 
any one accustomed to grass only a few inches high, 
the dimensions that these species attain are simply 

VOL. L D 
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incredible. Like bqow and ice in northern latitadee, 
grasaea in interior tropical Africa for some siz montliB 
in the year take ondispated possession of the country 
and actoally interrupt all commonicatton in many 
places. 

It is a very strange feeling when travelling in a 
hammock, to be forced throngh grase so dense and 
BO high that nothing but the sky above can be seen, 
— a wall of dry rustling leaves on each side shutting 
oat all view sometimes for mile after mile, and bo 
intensely hot and breathless as to be almost un- 
bearable, causing the perspiration to run in drops 
off the wet, shining, varnished skins of the almost 
naked blacks. In going throngk places where the 
grass has nearly choked up all signs of a path, it is 
necessary to send in advance all the blacks of the 
party, so as to open aside and widen it sufiSciently 
to allow the traveller in his hammock to be carried 
and pushed through the dense high mass : even if 
there be a moderate breeze blowing it is, of course, 
completely shut out ; the perspiration from the 
negroes is wiped on the grass as they posh through 
it, now shoving it aside with their hands and arms, 
now forcing their way through it backwards, and 
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it is most disagreeable to have the wetted leaves 
constantly slapping one's face aod hands, to say 
nothing of the horrible stink from their steaming 
bodies. It is a powerful odour, and the quiet hot 
sir becomes so impregnated with it as to be nearly 
OYerpowering, It is difScult to compare it with 
any other disagreeable animal smell; it is different 
from that of the white race, and the nearest com- 
parison I can give is a mixture of putrid onions and 
rancid butter well rubbed on an old billy-goftL In 
some it is a great deal worse than in others, bat 
none, men or women, are free from it, even when 
their bodies are at rest or not sensibly perspiring ; 
and it being a natural secretion of the skin, of 
com^ no amount of washing or cleanliness will 
remove it. The mulattoes, again, have it, but dif- 
ferent, and not generally so strong as the pure black, 
and with a more acid odour, reminding one strongly 
of the caprylic and similar acids known to chemists. 
The natives themselves naturally do not notice it, 
and after some time of residence in the country, 
except in very powerful cases, strangers become 
comparatively accustomed to it, and, as showing how 
a person may in time become used to nastiness, I 
D 2 
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have even partakeD of a dish in which were some 
forcemeat ballB that I had previously watched the 
negro cook roll with the palm of hie hand oq his 
naked stomach, to make them of a proper round 
shape, withont spoiling my appetite or preventing 
me irom joining in the deserved praise of the stew 
that contained them. 

The Fortngnese and Brazilians call the smell that 
exhales from the hodies of the blacks "Catinga," 
and I witnessed an amnsiug instance of its effect on 
a dog, when it smelt it for the first time. On my 
second voyage to Angola, I took with me a beautiful 
" perdigueiro," or Portuguese pointer, from Lisbon ; 
this animal had evidently never smelt a negro 
before our arrival at Ilha do Principe (Prince'a 
Island) ; for, on two of the blacks from the custom- 
house boat coming on the poop, it began sniffing 
the air at some distance from where they were 
standing, and carefully and slowly approached them 
with its neck and nose at full stretch, with a look 
on ita intelligent face of the greatest curiosity and 
surprise. On approaching within three or four 
yards, the smell of the blacks, who kept quite still, 
being afraid it might bite them, seemed too much 
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for its sensitive nose, and it saeezed and looked per- 
fectly disgusted. It continued to approach them 
and sneeze and retreat repeatedly for some little 
time, eTidently auable to get used to the powerfal 
perfume. The poor dog's umnistakeable expression 
of thorough dislike to the odour of the black race 
was most comicaL 

An old Brazilian mnla that I had at Benguella 
coald not bear the blacks to saddle her or put her 
bridle and head-gear on ; she would throw back her 
ears, and suddenly make a snap with her teeth at 
the black who attempted it She was a very tame 
animal, and would be perfectly quiet to a white man, 
SheJiad been seventeen years in Benguella before 
she came into my possession, but never became used 
to negroes; whether she disliked them from their 
disf^reeable odour, or from some other reason, I 
could not discover ; but, judging &om the dog's 
decided antipathy, I presume their smell was her 
principal objection, and yet it is very singular that 
wild animals in Africa will scent a white sooner than 
a black hunter. I have heard this from many per- 
sons in Angola, both blacks and whites. It would 
be interesting to know if our hunters at the Cape 
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hare noticed the same thing. The ^t that, not- 
vithstanding the "Catinga," black hunters can lie 
in anibnsh, and antelope and other game come so 
close to them that they can fire the whole chai^ of 
their flint muskets, wadding and all, into them, is 
well known in Angola. 

Whilst exploring for minerals in Cambambe, I 
was prevented for a long time &om visiting several 
localities, from the paths to them being choked up 
with glass. It is difficult to imagine how exhausting 
it is to push thmugh thick, high grass; in a very- 
short time one becomes completely out of. breath, 
and the arms haag powerless with the exertion* the 
heat and BufTocating stillness of the air may have as 
much to do with this as the amoont of force eserted 
to push aside the yielding, mstliug mass. 

Shortly after the rains cease in May, the grass, 
having flowered and attained its full growth, rapidly 
dries up under the hot sun, and is then set on fire 
by the blacks, forming the wonderful " Queimadas," 
literally " burnings," of the Portuguese, and " smokes " 
of the English in the Bights. If only the leaves are 
sufficiently dry to catch fire, the stems are left green, 
with a black ring at every joint or base of the leaf. 
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and the mass of whip-like stems th^i looks like a 
forest of long porcupine quills. This is very dis- 
agreeable to travel through, aa the half-hnnit stems 
spring back and cross in every direction behind tbe 
front bearer of the hammock, and poke iuto the 
traveller's face, and thrash the hands vhen held np 
to save the eyes from injury, and after a day's 
journey one gets quite black, with eyes and throat 
sore and parched from the charcoal dost and fine 
alkaline ash. 

When the grass has become thorongbly dryi the 
effect of the " Queimada " is indescribably grand and 
striking. In the daytime the line of fire is marked 
by a long cloud of beautiful white steam-like smoke 
curling slowly up, dense and high in the breathless 
air, in the most fantastic forms against the clear 
blue sky. This cloud of smoke is closely accom- 
panied by a perfect flock of rapacions birds of every 
size and description, from the magnificent eagle to 
the smallest hawk, circling and sailing high and 
grandly in the air, and now and then swooping down 
upon the unfortunate rats, mice, and small animals, 
snakes, and other reptiles, burnt and left exposed by 
tbe conSagratiou. Near the blazing grass the scene 
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is very fine, a deafeniBg noise Ib heard as of thou- 
sands of pistol shots, caused by the imprieoned air 
bursting every joint of the Icmg stems, and the loud 
rush and crackling of the high sheet of flame, as it 
catches and consomes the dry upright straw. One 
is inspired with awe and a feeling of puny insigni- 
ficance before the irretdstible march of the flames 
that are rapidly destroying the enormous extent of 
the dense, nearly impenetrable mass of vegetation 
covering the surface of the country, leaving it per- 
fectly bare with the exception of a few charred root 
stnmps of gross, and a few stunted, scorched shrubs 
and trees. At night the effect is wonderfully fine : 
the vast waU of fire is seen over hill and valley, as 
far as the eye can reach ; above the brilliant leaping 
flames, so bright in the clear atmosphere of the 
tropical night, vast bodies of red sparks are shot up 
high into the olond of smoke, which is of the most 
magnificent larid hue from the reflection of the 
grand blaze below. 

No trees or shmbs are consumed by the burning 
of the grasses, eveiytbing of a larger growth being 
too green to take fire ; a whitening or drying of the 
leaves is generally the only effect even where the 
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light anBTial creepers growing on them have been 
cDiiBiimed. Forest or jungle in Angola, nnlike other 
conntries, never bnrnB, and ia conseqnently the re* 
fnge of all the larger animals and birds ^m the 
" Queimadas," which are undonbtedly the caose in 
many parts of Angola of the great scarcity of animal 
and insect life which strikes a traveller expecting 
to meet everywhere the great abimdance known to 
exist in the interior. 

Great is the alarm of the natives on the near 
approach of these fires to their towns, the whole 
population taming out, and with branches of trees 
beating out the fire. It is seldom, however, that 
their huts are eonsnmed, as the villages are gene- 
rally situated in places where trees and shmbs 
abound, and the different huts are mostly separated 
by hedges of difTerent speciea of Eupborbiaceie. 
Many villages are entirely surrounded by a tbick 
belt of these milky-juiced plants, effectually guard- 
ing them iiom any chance of fire from the grass 
outside. Where the huts are not thus protected, 
the danger, of course, is very great, but the natives 
sometimes take the precaution of setting fire to 
patches of the grass to clear a space around the 
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liata or village. There is do danger in travelling 
&oin these grass fires, for, when they are seen 
approaching, their rate of progress being slow, it ia 
Bofficient] to set fire to the dry grass to leeward to 
clear a space' in which to encamp in safety. 

The change in vegetation is also accompanied by 
difference of climate, bat it is difficult to say whether 
they react on each other, and if so, in what pro- 
portion. The rains are very mach more abondant 
and constant towards the interior of the conntry, 
where the vegetation is densest: on the coast the 
rains are generally very deficient, and some seasons 
entirely fail ; this is more especially the case south 
of about 12° Lat., several snccessive rainy seaaons 
passing witboat a single drop of rain faHing. A 
three years' drought in the interior of Loanda is 
still vividly remembered, the inhabitants, from their 
improvident habits, - perishiog miserably by thou- 
sands from starvation. In my mining explorations 
at Benguella, I was at Cuio under a cloudless sky 
for twenty-six months, in the years 1863 and 1864, 
with hardly a drop of water filing. 

I had under my charge at that time twenty-four 
white men, and between 400 and 600 blacks at 
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work on a copper deposit, miimig and carrying ore 
to the coast, distant abont four miles ; and no one 
accustomed to a constant snpply of water, can 
imagine the anxiety and work I had to go through 
to obtain the necessary amount for that targe num- 
ber of thirsty people, very often barely rafficient for 
drinking purposes ; no water fit for driuking or 
cooking was to be had nearer than six miles, and as 
no bullock carts could be employed, it had all to be 
carried in kegs on men's shoulders, and by a troop 
of the most miserable, small, idiotically stubborn 
donkeys that can be imagined from the Cape de 
Yerde Islanda. It was impossible always to be 
looking after the blacks told oflf daily on water 
duty, and words cannot express the annoyance and 
vexation that the rascals constantly caused us, by 
getting dnmk on the road, wilfully damaging the 
kegs, selling the water to natives on their way 
back, bringing the filthiest water out of muddy pools 
instead of clear from the proper place, sleeping on 
the road, and keeping all waiting, sometimes with- 
out a drop of water, very often till far into the 
night. This was no joke when we were thirsty, 
hungry, dusty, and tired, after a hot day's work 
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blasting rock, breaking up copper ore in tbe sun at 
the mine in the bottom of a circular valley, where 
the little air above aeldom reached, and where the 
dazzling white sand and goeisa rock, bare of nearly 
all vegetatioD, reflected and intensified the glare 
and heat almost unbearably in the hot seasoD. 

In going from north to south the character of the 
Tegetation changes very insensibly from the Bivet 
Congo to Mossamedes. As ttti aa Ambrizzette the 
Mateha palm (Sypheene Guineensis) is very abondant. 
This palm-tree, nnlike the oil-palm, which is only 
found near water, or in rich soil, grows on the dry 
cli£& and country of the littoral region very abun- 
dantly as far as about Ambriz. The leaves of this 
palm-tree are employed to metke small bags, in which 
most of the ground-nuts are exported from the coast 
The Cashew-tree (Anacardium ocddentale) grows on 
this part of the coast from Congo to Ambrizzette 
still more abundantly, in many places there being 
hardly any other tree or shrub ; it is also very 
plentiful again around Loanda, but to the south it 
nearly disappears. A thin stemmy Euphorbia, nearly 
leafless, is a principal feature of the landscape about 
Loanda, and gives it a very dull and arid ap- 
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pearance. The cactus-like, upright Euphoibia is a 
notable characteristic of the whole coast of Angola. 

South of Benguella the coautry is extremely ari<}, 
the gneiss, gypsum, and hssalt, of which it is prin- 
cipally composed, appearing only to afford nourish- 
ment to a very limited vegetation, both in number 
or species, principally spiny trees and shrubs with 
numbers of dreadful reouryed prickles, nearly bare 
of leaves a great part of the year, — and over im- 
mense tracts of very uneven ground even these 
are scarce; only the gigantic Euphorbias, and the 
stunted roots of grass sparingly distributed, break 
the monotoay of a silent, dry, rocky desert. 

A very curious creeper, a species of Cassytha, 
is extremely abundant in Benguella, covering the 
shrubs and small trees closely with its network of 
leafless string-like stems. The Scvnsemera Ango- 
lerms is very plentiful all over the littoral region of 
Angola ; the flat-leaved species (jS longtjhra) is only 
noticed north from Ambriz to Congo, and only grow- 
ing very near the sea: the S. Angolensis is but 
rarely seen with it, and it is very curious how dis- 
tinctly these two species are separated. In the 
immediate vicinity of all the rivers and streams of 
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Angola the vegetation is, as might be expected, gene- 
rally reiy luxuriant, particnlarly north of Bengnella. 
The total absence of homed cattle among the 
natiTea on the coast, from the Kiver Congo to eonth 
of the Bitot Qnanza, is very remarkable; dne, I 
believe, as much to some influence of climate, or 
poisonous or irritant nature of the v^;6tation, as to 
the neglect of the natives to breed them, though a 
few small herds of cattle to be seen at Ambrizzette 
and Quissembo belonging to the white traders, and 
brought by the natives far from the interior, appear 
to thrive very well, and several Fortagneae have 
bred fine herds at the Biver Loge, aboot three milea 
from Ambriz; they would not thrive, however, at 
Bembe, where those that were purchased from the 
ivory caravans from the interior gradually became 
thin and died. The natives sonth of the Qnanza 
beyond the Quisaama country, as far as Mossamedes, 
breed large numbers of cattle — their principal wealth, 
in fact, consisting of their berds. The district of 
Loenda cannot supply itself with cattle safGcient for 
its moderate consumption, a large proportion having 
to be brought from Cambambe and Fungo Andongo 
and even much farther from the interior. 
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South of the Congo there is only one natigable 
river, the Quanza, in 9° 20' S., and even the bar and 
month of this are shifty, and so shallow as only to 
admit vessels drawing not more than five ot six feet 
of water, and this only at high tides. The Kivers 
Dande and Bengo are only navigable by barges for 
a few miles ; others, such as the Ambrizzette, Loge, 
NoTO Eedondo, Quicombo, Egito, Anba, Catnmbella, 
and Luache, barely admit the entrance of a canoe, 
and their bars are often closed for a considerable 
time in the dry season ; the beds of others are com- 
pletely dried np for miles inland at that time of tbe 
year, and it is very cnrioas to see the level sandy 
bed without water between the luxuriant and creeper- 
covered banks, and the borders of sedge and grass. 

Althongh dry on the surface, cool delicious water 
is met with at a few inches below. I shall never 
forget, on my first journey into Cambambe, the 
haste with which we pushed forward, on an intensely 
hot morning, in order to anive at the River Mncozo, 
a small stream running into the Qnanza. We had 
encamped the night before at a place where only 
a small supply of water was to be had from a filthy 
and muddy hole, and so thick and ochrey was it 
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that, even after boiling and strainiDg, it was nearly 
andrinkable; on reaching the high banks of the 
Mucozo, great was my disappointment to see the 
bed of the river one long expanse of dry sand shining 
in the hot son, and my hope of water, as I thought, 
gone ! Not so the blacks, who raised a loud shont 
as they caught sight of it, dashed in a race down 
the banks, and throwing themselves on the sand 
quickly scooped out a hole aboat six inches deep 
with their hands, and lying flat on their bellies stack 
their faces in it, and seemed never to finish drinking 
to their hearts' content the inexpressibly refreshing, 
cool, filtered water. After having only dirty and 
thick water to drink, not improved by coffee or bad 
ram, E^r a long, hot day's journey, tired and ex- 
haosted, the gronnd for a bed, mosqaitoes, and a 
smoky fire on each side to keep them off, fleas and 
other biting things from the sand, that nip and sting 
bat are not seen or caaght, snatches of sleep, feverish 
awakening in the morning, with parched mouth, the 
perspiration dried on the face and skin, gritty and 
crystallized and salt to the feel and taste, no water 
to drink or wash with, the son oat and shining 
strong again almost as soon as it is daylight, and 
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hurry, hurry, through dry grass and sand withont a 
breath of air, and with the thermometer at 90° in 
the shade, for four or five hours before we reached 
the Mucozo — it was do wonder I was didndined to 
move from the place till the afternoon came, and 
the great heat of the day was passed ; or that I 
thought the water, fresh and cold from its cleaa 
sandy bed, the most delicious drink that could be 
im^ined I 

The delight of a drink of pure cold water in hot 
climates has over and otct again been described by 
all traTellers, but it is impossible to realize it fully 
without experiencing the sensations that precede 
and cause the thirst that only cold water seems to 
satisfy. 

The KiTer Luache, at Dombe G-rande, near the 
sea, in the proyince of Benguella, is dry for some 
miles inland every year, and its bed of pure, clean, 
deep sand is as much as half a mile broad at that 
place. The first great rains in the interior generally 
come down the dry beds of these rivers suddenly, 
like a great torrent or wave, aod I was fortunate 
enough to be at Dombe Grande once when the water 
came down the Luache from the interior. It was 
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a grand sight to see a wave the whole breadth of the 
river, and I should judge about eight feet high, 
driving before and carrying with it an immense mass 
of trees and branches, roots, sedges, and grasses all 
confused and rolling irresistibly to the aea, with a 
dull rushing roar, quite unlike the noiee one would 
imagine a body of water to make, but more like a 
rush of rocks down a mountain in the distance; and 
very stnoige and agreeable was the change in the 
landscape — a broad desert of white sand suddenly 
transformed into a vast running river of fresh water, 
bringing gladness to all living things. 

The sandy bars of some of the other small rivers 
of Angola become closed sometimes for several 
months, but the stream remains of about the same 
volume, or opens out into a pool or lake, or partly 
dries up into lovely sedgy pools inhabited by wild- 
fowl of various kinds, and fidds of beautiful aquatic 
grasses and papyrus plants, in which I have often 
seen caught by hand the singnlar &esh-water fish 
" Bagre " (Glarias Gapenm, Bagrm, &a) vigor- 
ously alive, left behind by the diminishing waters, 
in grassy swampy places where the foot hardly sank 
ankle deep in water, and where it was certainly not 
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deep eDovgh to cover them. The diy sandy beds of 
rivers' in the rainless season are often completely 
covered with a magnificent growth of the Falma 
Christi, or Caator Oil plant, with its beaatifiil large 
leaves. This I have noticed more particularly in 
the district of Novo Kedondo and Beugnella. 

Sharks, so frightfully dangerous in the snrf of the 
West Coast, are unknown south of the River Congo. 
I have never heard of a person being attacked by 
one, although at I^oanda the white population bathe 
off the island in front of the town, and blacks dabble 
about in the sea everywhere, and swim to aild &om 
the boats and barges. 

No strikingly high mountain, I believe, exists in 
Angola ; no hills of any great importance till we 
arrive at the first rise, which, as we have seen, 
extends the whole length of Angola at a distance of 
from thirty to sixty miles &om the sea. The second 
and third elevations contain some fine mountain or 
hill ranges, as at Bembe, Pungo Andongo, Cazengo, 
Mucellis, and Capangombe. To the south of Ben- 
guella as far as Moesamedes fiat-topped or table 
hills, perfectly bare of vegetation, are a very pro- 
minent feature, seen from the sea ; they are of 
a2 
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boBalt, and are about 200 or 800 feet in height, 
and are in many places the only remains left of a 
higher level. In others, this higher level still exists 
for a considerable extent, deeply cut by narrow 
gorges and ravines leading towards the sea, with 
nearly perpendicular sides. 
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THE HIVEK CONGO A BOUNDAHT — SIAVE TBADE — 
8LAVEHT — OBDEAL BT POISON — INSENSIBILITY OF 
THE NEQRO — INGBATITUDE. 

The EiTer Congo, or Zaire, is a very striking and 
weU-marked line of diTision or boundary, in respect 
of climate, fauna, natives and customs, between 
Angola and the rest of the West Coast, 

The diflferenee in the scenery and Tegetation from 
those of the north is very great indeed, and not less 
so is that of the birds and animus. I have noticed 
enough to convince me that it would well repay a 
naturalist to investigate the mimber of species this 
river cuts off, as it were, from Angola ; the gorilla 
and chimpanzee, for instance, are only known north 
of the Congo ; they are found at Loango and Lan- 
dana, and from reports of the natives, even near 
to the river itself; many species of monkeys, very 
abundant at Cabinda and on the north bank, are 
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qnite unknown in Angola; and the ordinary grey 
parrot, which is to be seen in flocks on the Congo, 
is also unknown to the south — the only exception 
to this role, ae far as I have been able to ascertain, 
being at Cassange, about 300 miles to the interior of 
Loanda, where the rare "King parrot," with red 
feathers irregularly distributed among the grey 
ones, is not oncommOD. Of small birds I have 
noticed laany at Cabinda that I never observed 
in Angola; the same with batterflies, and other 
insects. 

The Congo is very deep, and the cnrrent is always 
very strong; even above Boma (or M'Boma), about 
ninety miles distant from the sea, the river is a vast 
body of water and the current still very swift 
From the month to beyond this place the banks are 
deeply cut into innumerable creeks and rivers, and 
form many lai^ islands. The enormous quantity 
of fresh water poured by this river into the sea 
gives rise to many curious speculations as to its 
extent and probable sources. I am inclined to 
believe that the River Congo, or its principal 
branch, after going in a north-east direction for a 
comparatively short distance, bends to the south- 
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ward, and will be foond to run for many degrees Id 
that direction. 

In tlie preceding chapter we have seen that south 
of the Oongo no river deserving of that name, or 
draining more than the country up to the third 
elevation, exists in Angola. The vast country from 
the River Congo to perhaps the Orange Kiver, or 
about 1200 miles, has therefore do outfall for its 
waters into the Atlantic Ocean. 

The existence of volcanic rocks in Cambambe and 
Moesamedes appears to explain the elevation of this 
part of the coast; how much farther to the south 
this elevation has taken place is as yet nnkoowii, 
and I can only reconcile the vast body of water of 
the River Oongo with the absence of any laige river 
farther south, by supposing it to bend down and 
drain the long line of country upheaved on the sea* 
board : it is not likely to drain much country to the 
north from the existence of several rivers snch as 
the Chiloango, Qnillo, Massabi, and Mayumba, in a 
distance of about 360 miles &om iia month to that 
of the River Gaboon under the Equator. 

For many years, and up to about the year 1868, 
the Congo was the principal shipping place for 
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elavea on the South- West Coast, the large number 
of creeks in it affording safe hiding-places for loadiDg 
the ships engaged in the traffic, and the swift cur- 
rent enabling them to go oat quickly a long nay to 
ses, and dear the line of cruisers. Boma was the 
centre or point for the caravana of slaTes coming 
from different parts of the interior, and there was 
little or no trade in produce. 

It may not be out of place here to say a few 
words on the slave-trade of the South Coast, because 
a great deal of ignorance and misconception exists 
on the subject from judging of it as having been 
similar to the slave-trade in North and Sast Africa. 
Repugnant and wicked as is the idea of slavery and 
dealing in human flesh, philanthropy must be debited 
with an amount of unknowing cruelty and wholesale 
sacrifice of life perfectly awM to contemplate, as a 
BetroS against its well-intentioned and successful 
efforts to put a stop to slavery and the known horrors 
of the middle passage, and subsequent ill-treatment 
at the hands of the planters. 

In no part of Angola or among tribes to the 
interior have slave-hunts ever existed as in the 
north ; there are no powerful or more civilized 
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nations making war on weaker tribes for the pnr- 
poBe of obtaining slaVeB, and devastating the country 
by fire and sword. There is very little cruelty 
attending the state of slavery among the natives 
of Angola, I believe I may say even in the greater 
part of the rest of tropical Africa, but I will restrict 
myself to the part of which I have an intimate 
knowledge. It is a domestic institution, and has 
existed, as at present, since time immemorial ; and 
there is no more disgrace or discredit in having been 
bom of slave parents, and consequently in being a 
slave, than there is in Europe in being bom of 
dependents or servants of an ancestral house, and 
continuing in its service in the same manner. 

There is something patriarchal in the state of 
bondage among the negroes, if we look at it from an 
African point of view (I must again impress on my 
readers that all my remarks apply to Angola). The 
free man, or owner, and his wife, have to snpply 
their slaves with proper food and clothing, to tend 
them in sickness as their own children, to get them 
husbands or wives, as the case may be, to supply 
them with the means of celebrating their festivals, 
such as their marriages, births, or burials, in nearly 
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the same way as amongnt themselTes ; the alaves, 
la &ct, are considered as their femily, and are 
always spoken of as " my son," or " my daughter." 
If the daughters of slaves are chosen as wives or 
concubines by their owners or other free men, it is 
considered an hononr, and their children, though 
looked Qpon as slaves, are entitled to special con- 
sideration. 

There is consequently no cruelty or hardship 
attending the state of slavery ; a male slave can- 
not be made by his master to cultivate the ground, 
nikich is women's work, and the mistress and her 
slaves till the ground together. 

A stranger set down in Angola, and not aware 
of the existence of slavery, would hardly discover 
that such an institution prevailed so universally 
amongst them, so little apparent difference is there 
between the master and slave. A not very dissimilar 
condition of things existed in the feudal times in 
England and other countries. Yet many hundred 
thousand slaves were brought down to the coast to 
be sold to the white men and shipped off, and 
I will now explain how t^is was the case, paradoxical 
though it may appear after what I have just said. 
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The Doiuber was partly made up of Borplns slave 
popnlatioD sold off by the owners, probably from 
iDabUity to feed or clothe them ; cases of famine 
&om failure of the crops, from drought, &c., a 
common local occurrence, also supplied large num- 
bers of slaves; but by far the greatest part were 
famished by the effect of their own laws, almost 
every offence being punishable by slavery, to which 
not only the guilty party, but even in many cases 
every member of his family was liable. 

Offences against property are especially visited 
by the severe penalties of slavery, fine, or death. 
Any one canght in the act of stealing, be the 
amount ever so small, becomes at once the property 
or slave of the person robbed. It is a common 
thing to see blacks working iu chains at factories 
and houses where they have been canght stealing, 
the custom among the Europeans generally being 
to detain them nntU their relatives shall have paid 
a ransom for them. I must do the natives the 
justice to say that they are very observant of their 
own laws, even to a white man alone in their terri- 
tory, who claims their protection against offenders. 
Certain ofieuces that we should consider trifling. 
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are by some tribes TiBited with heavy pimishment, 
such as stealing ladiaD com whilst growing, or an 
egg from under a sitting hen. In other tribes 
breaking a plate or other article of crockery is a 
great offence: this is especially the cast to the 
interior of Koto Kedondo, where the punishment 
is death or slaTory. 

I was told there of the amnsing manner in 
which A PortnguoBo trader turned the tables on a 
Soba, or chief of a town, where he had established 
himself, and who annoyed him greatly by his con- 
stant demands for presents, by placing a cracked 
plate under a sheet on his bed, on which the Soba 
was in the habit of sitting during his too frequent 
visits. On the Soba sitting down as usual, on the 
trap prepared for him, he, of course, smashed the 
plate to atoms, to hie great surprise ; frightened at 
the possible result of the accident, he humbly 
begged the trader not to let a soul in the place 
know of it, promising restitution; the wished-for 
result of the scheme was attained, as he ceased all 
his importunities during the remainder of the 
tiadei's stay in the country. 

Bat all these sources of slaves for shipment were 
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but a fraction of the number supplied by their 
belief iu witehoT^l. Witchcraft is their principal, 
or only belief; every thing that happens has been 
brought about by it; all cases of drought, Biek> 
nees, death, blight^ accident, and eren the most 
trivial circumstances are ascribed to the evil influ- 
ence of witchery or "fetish." 

A "fetish" man is consulted, and some poor 
unfortnnate accused and either killed at once or sold 
into slavery, and, in most cases, all his family as 
well, and every scrap of their property confiscated 
and divided amongst the whole town; in other 
cases, however, a heavy fine is imposed, and in- 
ability to pay it also entails slavery ; the option of 
trial by ordeal is sometimes afforded the accused, 
who often eagerly demand it, each is their firm 
belief in it. 

This extremely curious and interesting ordeal 
is by poison, which is prepared from the thick, hard 
bark of a large tree, the Eryihrophlsetim Guineenee 
(OUver, 'Flora of Tropical Africa/ ii. 320). Dr. 
Brunton has examined the pixjperties of this bark, 
and finds that it possesses a very remarkable action. 
The powder, when inhaled, causes violent sneezing ; 
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the aqueous extract, when injected under the skin 
of animala, canaes vomiting, and has a remarkable 
effect upon the vagas nerre, which it first irritates 
and then paralyeeB. The irritation of this nerve 
makes the heart beat slowly. (Fuller details may 
be found in the * Proceedings of the Eoyal Society ' 
for this year.) It is called ** casca " by the natives, 
and I obtained a specimen at Bembe, which was 
brought to me concealed in rags, by a half-witted 
water-carrier in my service, and he procured it for 
me only after my promising him that I would not 
tell anyone. He said it was from a tree growing 
about half a day's jonmey off, bat I could not get 
him to take me to it. The other blacks denied all 
knowledge of it, and said it was " fetish " for anyone 
to have it in Ms possesBion. On two occasions after- 
wards, I obtained some more specimens from natives 
of Cabinda, where the tree is said to be abundant, 
and the natives very fond of referring all their 
disputes and accusations to its decision. 

"Oasca" is prepared by the bark being ground 
on a stone to a fine powder, and mixed with about 
half a pint of cold water, a piece about two inches 
square being said to be a dose. It either acta as 
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an emetic or as a purgative; should the former 
effect take place, the accused is deckred innocent, 
if the latter, he is at once considered guilty, and 
either allowed to die of the poison, which is said 
to be ^uick in its action, or immediately attacked 
with sticks and clubs, his bead out off and his body 
burnt. 

All the natives I inqnired of agreed in their de- 
scription of the effect produced on a person poisoned 
by this bark; his limbs are first affected and he 
loses all power over them, falls to the ground, and 
dies quickly ; without much apparent suffering. 

It is said to be in the power of the "fetish" 
man to prepare the " caeca " mixture in ench a 
manner as to determine which of the effects men- 
tioned shall be produced ; in case of a dispute, both 
parties drink it, and according as he allows the 
mixture to settle, and gives one the clear liquid 
and the other the dregs, so does it produce vomit- 
ing in the former, and acts as a purgative in the 
latter case. I have very little doubt that as the 
"fetish" man is bribed or not, so he can and does 
prepare it. 

The Portuguese in Angola strictly prohibit the 
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use of " caECa," and severely punish any natives con- 
cerned in a trial by this bark, but it ia nevertheleBB 
practised in secret everywhere. 

The occaidon of the test is one of great excite- 
ment, and is Bccompanied by much cruelty. In 
some tribes the accused, after drinking the potion, 
has to stoop and pass under half-a-dozen low arches 
made by bending switches and sticking both ends 
into the ground ; should he fall down in passing 
under any of the arches, that circumstance alone 
is sufficient to prove him guilty, without waiting 
for the purgative efifect to be produced. 

Before the trial the accused is confined in a hut, 
closely guarded, and the night before it is sur- 
rounded by all the women and children of the 
neighbouring towns, dancing and singing to the 
horrid din of their drams and rattles. On the occa- 
sion of the ordeal the men are all armed with knives, 
mat«bots, and sticks, and the moment the poor 
devil stumbles in going under one of the switches, 
he is instantly set upon by the howling multitude 
and beaten to death, and cut and hacked to pieces 
in a few minutes. I was at Mangue Grande on one 
occasion when a big dance was going on the night 
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before • a poor wretch was to take " casca." I went 
to the town with some of the traders at that place, 
find we offered to ransom bim, btit to no purpose ; 
nothing, thoy said, could eaTO him from the trial. 
I learnt, however, that he passed it successfully, 
but I think I never heard such a hideous yelling 
as tbe 400 or 500 women and children were making 
round the hut, almost all with their faces and 
bodies painted red and white, dancing in a perfect 
doad of dust, and the whole scene illuminated by 
blazing fires of dry grass under a starlit summer 
sky. 

The most insignificant aud extraordinary circum- 
stances are made the subject of accusations of witch- 
ery, and entail the usual penalties. 

I was at Ambrizzette when three Cabinda women 
had been to the river with their pots for water ; all 
three were filling them from the stream together, 
when the middle one was snapped up by an alli- 
gator, and instantly carried away under the surface 
of the water, and of course devoured. The relatives 
of the poor woman at once accused the other two 
of bewitching her, and causing the alligator to take 
her out of their midst ! When I remonstrated with 
VOL. I. p 
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them, and attempted to show them the utter ab- 
surdity of the charge, their answer was, " Why did 
not the alligator take one of the end ones then, and 
not the one in the middle ? " and out of this idea it 
was impossible to move tbem, and the poor women 
were both to take "easca." I neyer heard the 
result, bat most likely one or both were either killed 
or passed into slavery. 

At a place near the mountain range of Pungo 
Andongo, about 150 miles inland of Loanda, I was 
once the amused ^ectator at a curious trial of a 
man for bewitching tlie spirit of his dead wife. Her 
sister, it appeared, suffered from violent headaches, 
and sleepkss nights, which were said to be caused 
by the wife's spirit being unable to rest, on account 
of the widower being a ftizard. A large circle of 
spectators was formed round the sick sister, who 
was squatting on the ground; a fetish man was 
beating a drum, and singing, or rather droning, 
some iucaatation ; after ' a little while, the woman 
began to give short yelps, and to close her eyes, and 
on being interrogated by the fetish man, said the 
spirit of her sister had spoken to her, and that she 
could not rest until her husband had made resti- 
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tution of her two goats and her baskets, &i;., which 
he had appropriated, and which she had desired 
fihould be given to her sieter. The man instantly 
rose, and brought the goats, baskets, clothes, &e., 
and laid them before his sister-in-law, and the trial 
was orer. K he had denied the accusation, he 
would inevitably have had to take " caeca." , 

When we consider the great population of the 
vast country that supplied the slave trade of the 
coast, and that, as I have esplained, the state of 
their laws and cuBtoms renders all transgressions 
liable to slavery, the absence of necessity for the 
slave wars and hunts of the north of Africa and 
otiier extensive and thinly populated districts is 
sufficiently proved. I have been unable to collect 
positive information as to the statistics of the slaves 
shipped in Angola (from Congo to Benguella inclu- 
sively), but the number could not have been far 
short of 1UO,000 per annum. I was told by some 
of the old inhabitants, that to see as many as ten 
to twelve Vessds loading at a time at Loanda and 
Benguella was a common occurrence. At the time 
of the last sMpments &om Benguella, about ten 
years ago, I have seen as many us 1000 slaves 
F 2 
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arrive in one caravan from the interior, principally 
from Bih6. 

Up to within a very few yeare there existed a 
matble arm-chair on the wharf at the cUBtom-house 
at Loanda, where the bishop, in the slave-trading 
times, was wont to sit, to baptize and bless tbe 
batches of poor wretches as they were sent off in 
barge-loads to the vessels in the harbonr. The 
great slaughter now going on in a great part of 
Africa, which I have mentioned as the result of the 
suppression of the slave shipments from the coast, 
can now be understood ; whereas formerly they were 
sent to the coast to ,be sold to the white men and 
exported, they are now simply murdered. On the 
road down from Bembe in April last, we passed 
the ashes and bones of a black who had stolen a 
trade-knife, a bit of iron in a small wooden handle, 
and made in Germany at the rate of a few shillings 
per gross, and passed on the coast in trade ; on the 
top of his staff was stuck his skull and the knife he 
had stolen, a ghastly and lasting warning to passers- 
by of the strict laws of the country respecting 
property. 

If a famine overtakes any part of the country. 
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a common occnrrence, the slaves are simply taken 
oat and knocked on tke head to save them from 
starvation. I was told by the natives that the slaves 
offered no resistance to that fate, but accepted it 
as inevitable, and preferable to the pangs of hunger, 
knowing that it weis no use going to the coast to 
save their lives at the hands of the white men by 
being shipped as slaves. At Mosserra, three 
Cabinda blacks from the boats' crews joined three 
natives in robbing one of the factories : on com- 
plaint being made to the king and principal men 
of the town, they marched off the three Cabindas, 
promising to punish them, which they did by cutting 
off their heads, unknown to the white men; they 
then brought the three natives to deliver up to 
the traders as their slaves, but on these refusing 
to accept them, and demanding that a severe 
punishment should also be passed on them, they 
quietly tied a large stone to their necks, took them 
out in a canoe to the bay, and dropped them into 
the 'sea. 

It is impossible to reclaim the hordes of savages 
inhabiting the interior even of Angola from their 
horrid customs and their disregard for life; the 
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insalubrity of the country, tbongh it is infinitely 
superior in this respect to the rest of the West Coast, 
wonld be an almost insuperable bar to their im- 
provement; their own prc^iresB ia still more hope- 
less. In my opinion, it would be necessary that 
tropical Africa should undergo a total physical 
revolution, that the long line of unhealthy coast 
should be upheared, and the deadly leagues of 
pestiferous swamps be thus drained, before the 
country would be fitted for the existence of a 
higber type of mankind than the present negro race. 
It can only have been by countless ages of 
battling with malaria, that they have been rednced 
physically and morally to their present wonderfal 
state or condition of withstanding successfully the 
climatic influences, so fatal to the white and more 
highly organized race— the sun and fevers of their 
malignant and dismal mangrove swamps, or the 
mists and agues of their mi^ificent tropical forests, 
no more affecting them than they do the alligators 
and countless mosquitoes that swarm in the former, 
or the monkeys and snakes that inhabit the latter. 
It is really astonishing to see the naked negro, 
without a particle of covering on his head (often 
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shaved), in the full blaze of the fierce bqd, his daily 
food a few bandfuls of ground-ikuts, beaus, or man- 
dioca-root, and very often most unwholesome water 
for drink. At night he throws himself on the 
ground, anywhere, covers himself with a thin grass 
or cotton cloth, nearly transparent in textare, 
without a pOlow, like a dog, and awakes in the 
morning generally wet through with the heavy dew, 
and does not suffer the least pain or inconvenience 
from the climate from infancy to old age unless his 
lungs become affected. 

The way babies are treated would be enough to 
kill a white child. The women when at work on the 
plantations generally place them on a heap of grass 
or on the gronnd, and are not at all particular to 
put them in the shade, and I have often seen them 
naked and filthy, and covered with a thick mass 
of large buzzing flies over their faces and bodies, 
fast asleep, with the sun shining full on tbem. The 
women, in carrying them tied behind their backs, 
seldom include their little heads in the cloth that 
secures them, but leave them to swing and loll 
about helplessly in every direction with the move- 
ment of walking. 
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Children, of an^ age, seldom cry, and when they 
do it is a kind of howl; when hurt or pnniahed, 
they very rarely shed tears, or sob, but keep tip 
a monotonous noise, which would neTet be imt^'ned 
to be the crying of a child, but rather a song. 

I once saw, in one of the maiket-places in Loanda, 
a boy of about sixteen lying on the ground, nearly 
naked, with his face and body covered with flies, 
but none of the busy tbrongiug crowd bad thought 
that he was dead and stiff, as I discovered when 
I touched him with my foot, but thought he was 
simply asleep and basking in the sun: his being 
covered with flies was too trivial a circumstance to 
attract any attention. 

The manner in which negroes receive most severe 
wounds, with apparently little pain and absence of 
nervous shock, is most extraordinary. I have often 
been told of this by the Portuguese surgeons, who 
remark the absence of shock to the system with 
which negroes undergo amputations and other 
severe operations (without chloroform), which are 
attended by so much danger to the white race. 
I was staying at Ambrizzette when a man came 
there with his right hand blown to a mass of shreds. 
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irom the explosion of a gnu-barrel ; be was accom- 
panied by bis relatives, wbo took him to tbe differ- 
ent factories to beg the white mes to cut off the 
hanging sbreds of flesh and dress the injured part. 
AU refused to att^id to the man, till a Frenchman 
gave them a sharp razor, arnica, and balsam, and 
some bandages, and made them go out of the bouse 
and enclosure to operate on the sufferer themselves, 
away from the factories; which they did. About 
an hour after I was passing a group of ustaTOs 
sitting round a fire, and amongst them was tbe 
wounded man laughing and joking quite at bis 
ease, and with bis left hand roasting ground-nuts 
with tbe rest, ae if nothing had happened to him, 

Tbe reason tbe white men refused to help the 
wounded black was not from want of charity or pity, 
as all would have done everything in their power 
to alleviate bis sufferings, but it was the singular 
custom of the natives that prevented their doing so. 
Had he died, the white man who ministered to bim 
would have been made responsible for bis death, and 
would have been ahnost as heavily fined as if he had 
murdered him 1 If he got well, as be did, his bene- 
factor would have been inconvenienced by heavy 
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demands for his maintenance and clothing, and 
expected to make presenta to the kingj &c., for he 
would be looked upon as having eaved his life, and 
consequently bound to support him, to a certain 
extent, as he was, though alive, unable from the 
accident to get hie own liring as readily as if he 
were uninjured. The Frenchman got over this risk 
by giving the remedies, not to the wounded black 
himself, bat to his ^ends, and also making them 
clear out of the precincts of the house; ao that 
in no case, whether the man died or lived, could 
any claim be made against him. 

The only way to pat a stop to the awful bloodshed 
now going on in the interior would be to organize 
an emigration scheme, under the direct supervision 
of the several governments who have entered into 
treaties for the abolition of slavery, and transport 
the poor wretches, now being murdered in cold 
blood by thoiisands, to tropical climates where they 
might earn their living by the cultivation of those 
articles necessary for consumption in civilized 
(»3untries; their constitution would enable them 
to resist the climate, and they would gradually 
become civilized. 
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One great bar to their cirilizatioa in Angola, is 
that no tribe on the coast can be induced to work 
for wages, except as servants in homes and stores, 
and eren these are mostly slaves of other natives, 
or work to pay off some fine or penalty incnrred 
in their towns. For some years that I have been 
collecting the inner bark of the Adansonia digitata, 
or Baobab tree (the application of which to paper- 
making I discovered in 1858, and commenced 
working as a commercial specalation in 1865), 
I have been unable to induce one single native 
to hire himself to work by day or piecework ; they 
will cut, prepare, and dry it, and bring it for sale, 
but nothing will induce them to hire themselves, 
or their slaves, to a white man. 

There are at present in Angola several sugar and 
cotton plantations worked by slaves, called at pre- 
sent " libertos," who are meant by the Portuguese 
Government to work ten years, as a compensation 
to their owners for the capital expended in their 
purchase and for their clothing, education and 
medical treatment. At a near date, the total abo- 
lition of slavery in Angola has been decreed, and 
will come into force ; with the inevitable result 
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of the ruin of the plantations, or of its becoming 
a (lead letter in the province. 

By the native laws, a black once sold as a slave, 
and escaping back to his tribe, is considered a free 
man, so that a planter at present has no hold on 
his slaves; if they escape into the neighbouring 
towns, the natives will only deliver them up on 
the payment of a certain amount, very often more 
than he had cost in the Urst iuBtance. 

No amount of kindness or good done to a negro 
will have the slightest influence in preventing him 
hoax leaving his benefactor without as much as a 
"good-bye," or a shadow of an ezcose, and very 
often going from a pampered existence to the 
certainty of the hard fare and life of their free 
condition, and this, not from the slightest idea of 
love of freedom, or anything of the kind, bat simply 
from an animal instinct to live a lazy and vegeta^ 
tive existence. 

When I was at Cuio, working a copper deposit, 
a black called Firmino, the slave of a Portuguese 
there, attached himself very much to me, and was, 
eeemingly, never so happy as when accompanying 
me in my trips and rambles, and not from any 
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payment I gave him, beyond a email and occasional 
present. When Ilia master was leaving the place, 
Pirmino came crying to me, be^ng me to buy 
bim, that be might remain in my service as my 
slave, promising that be would never leave me. 

His master generally treating him vritb harsh* 
nees, if not cruelty, I took pity on him, and gave 
13?. 10s. for him, a high and fancy price there, but 
he was considered worth it from bis great size and 
strength, bis speaking Portuguese perfectly, and 
good qualities generally. 

I esplained to him that although I had bought 
bim, be was a free man, and could go at once if 
be liked ; but that as long aa he remained in my 
service as my. personal attendant, he should have 
dothes and pay. He went on hie knees to thank 
me and to swear in negro feshion, by making a 
cross in the dnst with his forefinger, that he would 
never leave me. A fortnight after, having to send 
him with a bundle of clothes from Benguella to 
Cuio, he delivered them to the person they were 
addressed to, but joined three slaves in stealing a 
boat and sailing to Loanda. 

A month after 1 received a letter from the police 
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there advuing me that a nigger called FirmiDO 
had been caught with others in an extensive robbery, 
and claimed to be my slave. I answered that he 
was no slave of mine, detailing the circamstances of 
my freeing him, and asking that he should be dealt 
with as he deserved. He was punished and drafted 
as a soldier at Loanda, and on my meeting him 
there one day and asking him his reason for leaving 
me, and treating me so ungratefully, he said that 
"he did not know why he had done bo;" and I do 
not believe he did, or ever tried to find oat, or 
bothered his head any more about it. 

It is no use disguising the fact that the negro . 
race is, mentally, differently constituted from the 
white, however disagreeable and opposed this may 
be to the usual and prevailing ideas in this country. 
I do not believe, and I fearlessly assert, that there is 
hardly such a thing possible as the sincere conver- 
sion of a single negro to Christianity whilst in Africa, 
and under the powerful influence of their fellows; 
No progress will be made in the condition of the 
negro as long as the idea prevails that he can be 
reasoned out of his ignorance uid prejudices, and 
his belief in fetish, or that he is the equal of the 
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white man; in fact, he mnat remain tbe same as 
he is now, until we learn to know him properly, 
and what he really is. 

Loanda was discOTered in the year 1492, and since 
1576 the white race has never abandoned it. The 
Jesuits and other missionaries did wonders in their 
time, and the results of their great work can be 
still noticed to this day: thousands of the natives, 
for 200 miles to the interior, can read and write 
very fairly, tiiough there has hardly been a mission 
or school, except in a very small way, at Loanda 
itself, for many many years ; but those accomplish- 
ments are all that civilization or example has done 
amongst them. They all believe firmly in their 
fetishes and charms, and though generally treated 
with the utmost kindness and equality by the Por- 
tuguese, the negro race, and even the mulattoes, have 
never advanced further than to hold secondary 
appointments, as writers or clerks, in the public 
offices and shops, and to appear (in public) in the 
most starched and dandyfied condition. I can only 
recollect one black man who had at all distinguished 
himself in trade ; keeping low and filthy grog-shops 
being about the extent of their business capacity. 
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Another honourable exception is a Captain Dias, 
who is the captain or goTemor of the district 
of the " Barra do Bengo," near Loanda, a very 
intelligent man, and from whom I several times 
experienced great kindness and hospitality. 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

THE EIVBB CONGO — BANASA — POETO DA LEHHA — 
BOMA — UnSSOROTfOO TBIBE — PIBATIS — MCSHI- 
OONGO TBIBE — FISH — PAXM CHOP — PALM WIHB. 

At the montti of the River Congo and on its Borth 
bank's long apit of sand separates the sea frcon a 
small creek or branch of the river. On this narrow 
strip, called Banana, are established several factories, 
belonging to Dutch, French, and English houses, 
and serving principally as dep6ts for their other 
factories higher np the river and on the coast. The 
Dutch house especially is a large establishment, 
and it was in one of their small steamers that my 
wife and myself ascended the river in February 
1873. 

The first place we touched at was Porto da 
Lenha, about forty or forty-five miles from £anana. 
The river banks up to this point are sheer walls of 
large mangrove trees rising out of the water; at 
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high water, particularly, hardly a dry place can be 
seen where one could land from a boat ' or canoe. 
The natiyes have, of course, openings known to 
themselves, under and through the mangrove, where 
their little canoes dart in and out. 

Porto da lienha (Plate H) consiBta of half-ar 
dozen trading factories, built on ground enclosed 
from tie river by piles, forming quays in front, 
where lai^e vessels can dischaige and load close 
alongside. The wharves are continnaUy sinking, 
and have to be replaced by constant addition of 
new piles and layers of thick fresh-water bivalve 
sheila, very abundant in the river. We here found 
growing in the mud, and with the roots covered 
by the river at high water, the lovely orchid 
" lAsaocktlM gigamieue " in full bloom ; we collected 
some of ita roots, which reached England safely, 
and are now growing in Kew Gardens. Several 
fine creepers were also in flower, and we observed 
numerous butterflies, which were not easy to capture 
from the difficulty of getting at them, as at the 
back of the honses the dense buah grows out of 
swamp, and only those specimens crossing the small 
dry space on which the houses are built could be 
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collected. Little creeks divide one house from 
another ; in some cases a plank bridge affords com- 
munication, but it is mostly effected by boats. A 
few days before our arriYal a flood had covered the 
whole of the ground with several inches of water. 
Considering the conditions of the place, it does not 
seem to be so unhealthy to Europeans as might be 
expected. Next day we proceeded to Boma, also 
situated on the north bank of the river, about 
ninety-five miles from Banana. 

The scenery completely changes after leaving 
Porto da Lenha, the mangrove totally disappear^ 
and several kinds of bright green bushes, inters 
spersed with different palms and trees, cover the 
banks for many miles. Near Boma, however, the 
banks are higher, and become bare of trees and 
shrubs, the whole country being comparatively 
free of any other vegetation but high grass; we 
have arrived, in fiict, at the grass-covered high 
country before mentioned as beginning at the 
third elevation from the coast over the whole of 
Angola. 

We were most hospitably received by a young 
Portugaese, Senhor Chaves, in charge of an English 
a 2 
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factory there, picturesquely eitaated, overlookiiig 
the banks of the river. A high hill opposite Soma 
and across the rirer is covered from the top right 
down to the water's edge with an impenetrable 
forest, and it is not easy to explain this v^otation, 
as it stands in such singnlm relief to the com- 
parative barrenness of the surrounding country, 
gigantic Baobabs being the great tree-feature of 
the place. We crossed the river several times to 
this thickly-wooded hiU, and were only able to find 
just sufficient shore to land under the branches of 
the trees, one of which (Lonehoearpaa tericeus) was 
in beautiful bloom. The current of the river is ao 
strong, and the stream so broad, that it took us 
half-an-hour to get across in a good boat with ten 
strong Kroomen paddling. 

The view &om a high hill on the north bank is 
magnificent : a succession of bends of the river, and 
as far as the sight could reach, the fiat country to 
the south ^d west cut into innumerable islands 
and creeks, of the brightest green of the water-grass 
and papyrus reed, divided by the sunlit and quick- 
silver-like streams of the vast rapidly-fiowii^ river. 

Boma, aa before observed, was formerly the 
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great slavd-trade mart, thousands arriTing from 
all quarters of the interior ; they generally carried 
a load of provisioDS, chiefly small beans, a species 
of the haricot, for sale to the traders, and on 
which the dares were chiefly fed, in the barracoons 
and on board the vessels in which they were shipped, 
and the Congo used in this way to sapply the 
coast, even to Loanda, with abandance of beans, 
mandioca-meal, &c. ; but since the cessation of the 
slave-trade there has been such great scarcity of 
native grown food produce, not only in the river but 
everywhere on the coast — the cultivation of other 
products, such as ground-nat«, bemg of greater 
advantage to the natives — that Europeans are 
Bometimea reduced to great straits for food for 
the natives in their service, and even for the 
fowls. This is one of the curious changes pro- 
duced in the country by the abolition of the slave- 
trade. A very large trade qnickly sprang up at 
3oma iu ground-nuts, palm-oil, palm-kernels, &c. ; 
bat a foolish competition amongst the white traders 
has induced them to go higher up the river to 
trade; the consequence has been that Soma, so 
capitally situated in every way for a trading 
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Btation, is now nearly rednced to a dep6t for 
produce brought from farther np the river. 

We were a fortnight at Boma, but were greatly 
disappointed at the Bmall number of apecies of 
insects we collected, and the poverty in plants as 
well. All the lovely coloared finches and other 
birds of the grassy regions were here most con- 
spicuous in number and brilliancy, and it was 
really beautiful to see the tall grass alive with the 
brightest scarlet, yellow, orange, and velvet black of 
the many different species, at that season in their 
full plumage. 

We were very much amused at a pretty habit 
of the males of the tiny little sky-blue birds 
(Eatrelda eyanogastra) that, with other small birds 
such as the Spermestes, Estreldas, Pytelias, &c., 
used to come down in flocks to feed in the open 
space round the house. The little mites would 
take a grass flower in their beaks, and perform 
quite a hoppy dance on any httle stick or busb, 
bobbing their feathery heads up and down, whilst 
their tiny throats swelled with the sweetest little 
Boug-notes and trills im^inable. This was their 
song to the females, who were feeding about on 
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the ground below them. The long-tailed little 
whydah birds ( Ftiua -pritidp^du) hsve a somewhat 
similar habit of showing off whilst the hena are 
feeding on the ground ; they beep hovering in the 
air about three or four feet above them, twit-twitting 
all the time, their long talis rising and falling 
most gracefully to the ap-and-down motion of their 
little bodies. 

One Sunday during our stay Senhor Chares 
organized a pic-nic of the principal white traders to 
s native village in the interior, where he had 
arranged that the nioe kings who govern Boma and 
receive "castoms" from the traders, should meet us, 
in order that he might mahe them each a " dash," 
which he wished my wife to present, in com- 
memoration of a white woman's visit We started 
in hammocks, and after about two hours' journey, 
arrived at the place of meeting, where a good 
breakfast awaited us. Our road was over hilly 
ground, rough and rocky (mica schist), and was 
remarkably bare of vegetation; we passed one or 
two large and well-cultivated ravines. 

After breakfast the nine kings appeared on the 
scene, and a miserable lot they were, with one 
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exceptioD, a fine tall old grizzly oegro; their 
retinaes were of the same description, and wretdiedly 
dad. There was a big palaver, the customary 
MUoaDt of mm waa congnmed hy them, and they 
eaoh received, ikim my wife, their "dress" of 
several yards of cloth, piece of cotton handker- 
chiefs, red baize sash, and red cotton nightcap. 
One old fellow had a very curious old crucifix, 
which he did not know the age of; he could only 
tell that he was the fifth Soba or king that had 
inherited it. It had evidently belonged to the old 
Catholic Fortognese missionaries of former times. 

Crucifixes are often seen as " fetishes" <£ the kings 
in Angola. Nothing will induce them to part with 
them, as they belong to part of the " fetishes " that 
have been handed down from king to king from 
time immemorial, and must not be lost or dis- 
p(»ed o£ 

An amusing incident occurred on oar way at a 
laige village, where a great crowd, chiefly of 
women and children, had collected to cheer the 
white woman, seen for the first time in their 
lives. My hammock was a little way behind, and 
on arriving at the village I was met with great 
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shoots ftod mucli shaking of hands; as the other 
white men had not been similarly received, I 
inquired the reason why, and was then informed 
that it was to denote their satisfaction at seeing the 
" proprietor or owner of the white woman," as they 
expressed it. 

The natives here, in fact above Forto da Ijenha, 
aie Mofihicongos, and are not a bad set of blacks; 
but, like all this large tribe, are weak and puny in 
appearance, dirty in their habits, and scanty of 
clothing. They have not as yet allowed white 
men to paea from Boma, or any other point of 
the river, to St Salvador, and several Fortognese 
who have wished to go from St. Salvador to Boma 
have been dissnaded from attempting the journey 
by the king and natives, not from any objection tm 
their part, but &om the certainty that the blacks 
near the river would make them turn back. 

There is a very great objection on the part of 
all the tribes of the interior of Angola, and par- 
ticularly of those not in the actual territory held 
by the Fortuguese, to the passage of a white man 
throngh the country. This is due in the first place 
to the natural distrust and suspicion of the negro 
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cHanicter, and seooodly to their fear of the example 
of the occupation of Ambriz and the Bembe 
mines by the Portngnese. It is impossible for 
blacks to understand that a white man will travel 
for cnriodty'B sake ; it is perfectly incomprehensible 
to them that he should spend money in carriers, 
making presents, &c., only for the pleasure of seeing 
the country ; they are never satisfied without what 
they consider a good reason; consequently they 
always imf^;ine it must be for the purpose of 
establishing a factory for trade, or elae to observe 
the country for its occupation thereafter. This is 
the reason why natives will never give reliable 
information regarding even the simplest question 
of direction of roads, rivers, distances, &c. It is 
very difBcult to obtain exact information, and it is 
only after being veiy weU acquainted with them 
that their natural suspicions are lulled, and they 
will freely afford the knowledge desired. 

Their explanations of our object in collecting 
insects, birds, and other objects of natural history 
were very curious. Our statements that we did 
«o to show in the white man's country what plaota, 
insects, birds, &c., were to he found in Afiica, as 
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oure were so different, never satisfied them; they 
always thooght that the specimens most be worth 
a great deal of money amongst the white men, or, 
as others did not devote themselves to collecting, it 
was to make " fetishes " of them when we got home : 
some, who considered themselves wiser than the 
others, said it was to copy designs for the Man- 
chester prints, and that they would see the flowers, 
butterflies, and birds, copied on the trade cloth as 
Boon as I got back to my country. 

Their idea of my manufacturing the specimens 
into " fetishes " was a perfectly natural one in my 
case, as my nickname at Ambriz and on the coast 
is " Endoqui," or fetish man, from my having intro- 
duced the new trade of collecting and pressing the 
bark of the Adaosonia tree, and &om my wonderful 
performances in working a, small steam engine, and 
putting up the hydraulic presses and a corrugated 
iron store, the first they had seen, and which 
caused great surprise. 

The natives of the Congo Biver, from its mouth 
to a little above Porto da Lenha, belong to the 
MusBurongo tribe, and are an ill-favoured set — 
they are aU piratical robbers, never losing an oppor* 
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tonity of attacking a loaded barge or even ship, 
anlesB well armed or keeping in the centre of the 
river, where the great cmrent prerentB them irom 
collecting around it in their canoes. These pirates 
have been continoally attacked by the Fortngnese 
and English men-of-war, generally after some more 
than nfinally daring robbery, and have had several 
severe thrashings, bat without their taking the 
slightest example by them, the next ship or boat 
that runs aground on the nnmerooH Bandbanks being 
again immediately attacked. They have taken 
several white men prisoners on snch occasions, and 
have exacted a ransom for their liberation. They 
have, however, always treated them well whilst 
detained in their towns. The principal houses now 
do their trade by steamers, which the Mussurongos 
dare not, of course, attack. 

A few years ago, a notorious pirate chief called 
Manoel Vacca, who had caused great loss to the 
traders by his piracy, was captured by them at 
Porto da Lenha and -delivered to the British 
Commodore, who, instead of hanging him at the 
yard-arm as he deserved, and as an example to 
the neat of thieves of which he was the ohie^ took 
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him to St Helena, and after Bome time brought 
this savage hack carefully to Porto da Leuha to 
his disconsolate followers, who had heen nuable to 
find a fit leader for their piraticcJ robberies. 
Manoel Vacca, of course, qaickly forgot his promises 
of amendment made whilst on board the British 
man-of-war, and ^ain became the pest he had 
formerly been, and when we w,ere ap the river had 
exacted, without the slightest pretence but that of 
reTenge, a large payment from the traders at Porto 
da Lenha, threatening to stop all trade, rob all 
boats, and kill the "cabindas" or crews, on the 
riTer, if not immediately paid, and — on our 
way from Boma — we narrowly escaped being 
involved in a fight there, in conseqnence of this 
scandalous demand, which I afterwards heard had 
been complied with. The traders vowed that if 
ever they canght him again, they would not deliver 
him to have his education continued at St Helena, 
but would finish it on the spot 

The MnsBurongos are very fond of wearing ankle- 
rings, which, when of brass, are Birmingham made, 
and obtained from the traders, but in many cases 
are made by the natives of iron forged by their 
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Binitbs, and cast-tia or pewter, which they obtain in 
trade in the form of little bars. Those mode by 
the natives are invariably ornamented with one 
peculiar design (Plate IV,). Thrae rings are seldom 
above a few onncea in weight, and are worn by men 
and women alike, very different from the natives of 
Cabinda, on the north of the Biver Congo, whose 
women wear them as laige and heavy as they can 
be made. I have in my possession two copper 
ankle-ringB which I purchased for six Bhawl-hand- 
kerchiefe of a little old Cabinda woman at Ambriz, 
weighing seven ponnds each. It cost a smith some 
considerable time and trouble to take them off, as 
&om their tbickoess it was very difficult to wedge 
them open without injury to the woman's legs. It 
seems almost incredible that Fashion ahoold, even 
among these uncivilized tribes, compel the dark sex 
to follow her arbitrary exactions, to the extent of 
carrying the enormous weight of fourteen pounds 
of solid metal on their naked feet. Till the ankles 
become hardened and used to the rings, the wearers 
are obliged to tie rags round them, to protect the 
skin from injury by the heavy weight. 

The Biver Congo teems wiUi animal life : above 
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Porto da Lenha hippopotami are veiy abundaDt; 
alligators, of course, swarm, and are very dangerous. 

Of the few email fish that I caught with a line 
at Boma, no less than four were new species, and 
have been named by Dr. A. Gnnther, of the 
British Huseom, as the Bryconoethiops microstoma, 
Aleetea holargyreus, Bistichodns affinis, and Mot- 
myms Moateiri (see 'Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History' for August, 1873). 

At Boma the Koodoo {Tragda^hua Spekei, 
Sclater) antelope most be very abundant, judging 
from the number of times that we there ate of its 
delicious flesh, brought in for. sale by the natlTes. 
In my former visits to Banana I made several shoot- 
ing excursions to neighbouring villages of friendly 
natives, in ccmipany with a Portuguese called Chico, 
employed at the Dutch factory, who was a keen 
sportsman: we generally started in the evening, 
and slept at a village a few miles o£F, rising at day- 
break to shoot wild fowl in the lovdy creeks and 
maishes, before the sua forced us to return to 
breakfast and the welcome shade of the palm-trees, 
under which were the pretty huts of the village. 

Oar breakfast invariably consisted of "palm 
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cbop," a delicioQB dish when properly^ prepared, and 
&oni the fresh nnt. This dish has been so abused 
by travellers, vho have perhaps hardly tasted it 
more than once, and who might have been pre- 
judiced by the colour of the oil, or the idea that 
they were eating waggon-grease or palm-soap, that I 
must give an accurate description of its preparation 
and defend ite excellence against its detractors. 
The nnts of the oil-palm {Eleis Qumeenma) are 
about the size of large chestnuts, the inner part 
being excessively hard and stony, and containing an 
almond (technically "palm-kernel"). It is enclosed 
or surrounded by a thin outer mass of fibre and palp 
containing the oil, and covered with a rich red-brown 
skin or husk somewhat thinner than that on a 
chestnut. The pulpy oil and fibrous portion being 
separated &om the nats, is melted in a pot over the 
fire to fiu^her separate all the fibres, and the rich, 
thick oily mass is then ready to be added to a 
dismembered duck or fowl, or any other kind of 
meat, and the whole stewed gently together with 
the proper amoant of water, with the addition of 
ground green Chili peppers and salt to taste, uotil 
it is quite done, and in appearance like a rich carry. 
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with which it can heat be compared ; a squeeze of 
lime or lemon .is a great improvement. The flavour 
of this dish is ^ot at all like what might be 
expected from the strong smell of the often rancid 
palm oil received in this country. It is always 
eaten with some boiled preparation of maize floor, 
or better still of meal from the mandioca root. A 
good cook will make a very good "palm chop" with 
froBh oil, in the absence of the new nats. 

Another excellent dieh is the ordinary haricot 
bean stewed with palm oU and Chili peppers till 
quite tender and thick. 

It is from the oil-palm that the flnest palm 
wine is obtained, and it is carious how few travellers 
have accurately described this or its properties. 
The blacks ascend the trees by the aid of a ring 
formed of a stoat piece of the stem of a creeper 
which is excessively strong and supple : one end 
is tied into a loop, and the other thrown round 
the tree is passed through the loop 'and bent back 
(Plate IV.) : the end being secured forms a ready 
and perfectly safe ring, which the operator passes 
over his w^st. The stumps of the fallen leaves 
£}rm projections which very much assist him in 
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getting up the tree. This is done by taking hold 
of the ring with each hand, and by a enocession 
of jerkfi, the climber is soon ap at the top, ivith 
his empty gourds hnng round his neck. With' a 
pointed instroment he tapB the tree at the crown, 
and attaches the month of a gonrd to the aperture, 
or he takes advantage of the grooved stem of 
a leaf cat off short to use as a channel for the 
aap to flow into the gonrd soepended below. This 
operation is performed in the evening, and in the 
early morning the gourds are bronght down with 
the Bap or juice that has collected in them daring 
the m'ght. The palm wine is now a slightly milky 
fluid, in appearance as nearly as possible like the 
mUk in the ordinary cocoa-nut^ having very much 
the same flavour, only sweeter and more luscious. 

Wheii cool in the morning, as brought down &esh 
from the tree, it is perfectly delidous, without the 
slightest trace of fermentation, and of course not in 
the least intozidating ; in a few hours, or very shortly 
if collected or kept in old gourds in which wine has 
previously fermented, it begins to ferment rapidly, 
becoming acid and intoxicating ; not so much Irom 
the quantity of alcohol produced, I believe, as &om its 
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being contained in a strongly efTervescent medium, 
and being dnink by the natives in the hot time 
of the day, and when they are heated by travelling, 
&C. Even in tlie morning the wine has sometimes 
a slightly acid flavour, if it has been collected 
in an old calabash. We used to have new gonrds 
employed for ourselves. The natives, again, , can 
never be trusted to bring it for sale perfectly fresh or 
pure, always mixing it with water or old wine, and of 
course spoiling it, and I have known the rascals take 
water in the calabashes up the tree to mix with the 
pure juice, when they thought they should not have 
an opportonity of adulterating it before selling it. 

The smell of Uie palm wine, as it dries on the 
tree tops where they have been punctured, is very 
attractive to butterflies, bees, waapa, and other 
insects, and these in their turn attract the many 
species of insectivorous birds. This is more parti- 
cularly the case with the beautiful little sun-birds 
(Nedarima), always seen in numbers busily 
employed in capturing their inaect prey, actively 
flitting, from top to top, and darting in and out of 
the leaf-stems with a little song very much like 
that of the cock-robin, 
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COUNTBT FROM THE BIVBB CONGO TO AMBEIZ — 
TEaETATION — TRADING — CIVILIZATION — COK- 
HEBCE — PBODUCTS — ITOBT — HUBSEBBA — SLEEP 
DISEASE — SALT — MINEBAL PITCH. 

The southern point, at the eotrance of the River 
Congo, is called Point Fadrao, from a marble 
"Padrao," or monument raised by the Portngnese 
to oommemorate the discovery of the Kiver Congo 
by Diogo Cam, in 1485. At a short distance from 
it there formerly existed a monastery and missionary 
establishment dedicated to Santo Antonia That 
part of the soathem bank of the river opposite 
Banana is called Santo Antonio to this day, and a 
few years ago a PortngDese trader opened a house 
there for the paipose of trade; in this he was 
followed 1^ the agent of a Liverpool firm, but the 
result, naturally to be foreseen, took place, and 
both fiiotories were robbed and burnt down by the 
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rascally Museurongos. Some time before this took 
place, I was waiting at Banana for some means of 
conreyance by sea to Ambriz, but none appearing, 
I determined, in company with a Brazilian who was 
also desirous of proceeding to the same place, to 
cross over to Santo Antonio, and try if we conid 
induce the natives to allow ns to pass thence over 
land to Cabepa da Cobra. This we did, and re- 
mained at the trader's house till we got carrieiB 
and permission, on making a small present to the 
king of Santo Antonio town, to pass through. No 
white man had been allowed to do so for many years. 
We started one night as soon as the moon rose, 
about one o'clock, and after travelling a couple of 
hours, almost the whole time over marshy ground 
and through a dry wood, which we had to pass on 
foot, — as it was a fetish wood and it would have 
been highly unlucky to cross it in our hammocks, — 
we arrived at the town of Santo Antonio, which 
appeared large and well populated. Here we rested 
for a little while, whilst we got some &esh carriers, 
and the king and several of the natives came to see 
us and received two pieces of cotton handkerchiefs, 
and a couple of gallons of rum, which we had 
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brought for them. The old bells of the mouastery 
are fltill preserred in the town, hung from trees, 
and we were treated with a din on them in return 
for onr present. We then continued oor jonmey 
over good dry ground till we arrived at Cabe^ da 
Cobra, or "Snake's Head," in time for a late 
breakfast at the house of a Fortagaese trader. 
Here Senhor Fernando Jos^ da Silva- presented me 
with a letter of introduction he had brought with 
him from Lisbon some years previously, and which 
he had not before had an opportunity of delivering. 

I at once engaged him to help me in developing 
my discovery of the application of the fibre of the 
Baobab (Adamonia digitata) to paper-making, and 
in introducing among the natives the new industry 
of collecting and preparing it, and I most here 
render him a tribute of gratitude for his friendship 
and the unceasing activity and enei^ with which he 
has laboured to assist me in permanently establishing 
this new trade, in the face of the greatest difficulties, 
privations, and hard work for long years on the coast 

The coast line from Cabepa da Cobra to Ambriz is 
principally composed of red blufis and cliffs, and 
the road or path is generally near the edge of the 
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cliffs, affording fine views of the sea and surf-beaten 
beach below. The conntry is arid and thinly 
wooded, and is covered with bard, wiry, branched 
grass; and the curious Mateba palm grows in 
great abundaoce in the country from the Biver 
Congo to Moculla, wbere it is replaced by the 
Cashew tree as far aa Ambrizzette. The flat-leaved 
Sanseviera {8. longifiora) is extremely abundant, 
and disappears south almost entirely about Musserra, 
where it is in its turn replaced by Sanseviera 
Angolensis. These changes are very curious and 
striking, being so well marked on a comparatively 
small extent of coast The Baobab tree is every- 
where seen, its vast trunk throwing, by comparison, 
all other trees into insignificance : it is less abundant 
perhaps from the Biver Congo to about Ambriz- 
zette; from that place» southwards, the country is 
one open forest of it. 

The natives as far as Mangue Grande are Mus- 
suTongos. From this to Ambriz they are a branch 
of the Mushicongo tribe. The Mussnrongos are at 
present an indolent set, but there are signs that 
they are becoming more industrious, now that they 
have given up all hope of seeing the slave-trade 
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again established, which enabled them, as one said 
to me, to be rich without workiag. Since the last 
slave was shipped from this part of the coaat, about 
the year 1868, the development of produce in the 
country itself and from the interior has been very 
great indeed, and promises in a few years to be 
still more, and very important in amount. This 
will be more particularly the case when the present 
system ceases, by which the oatiyes of the coast 
towns act as middle-men to the natiTes from the 
interior. At present nearly the entire bulk of the 
produce comes from the interior, no extensive good 
plantation grounds being found before arnring at 
the first elevation, which we have seen to commence 
at from thirty to sixty miles from the coast, the 
ivory coming from not lees than 200 to 300 miles. 

The blacks, on arriving from the interior, pot 
up at the towns on the coast, where the natives, 
having been in constant intercourse with the whites 
for years, all speak Portuguese, and many of them 
English. It is a fact that the natives speak Por- 
tuguese more correctly than they do English, which 
I attribute to the good custom of the Portuguese 
very seldom stooping to murder their language 
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when speaking to i^e blacks, which the English 
universally do, under the mistaken idea of render- 
ing themselves more intelligible. 

These blacks act as interpreters and brokers, and 
tae thereby enabled to satisfy fully and success- 
fully their innate propensity for rc^ery by cheating 
the natives from the interior to their hearts' content. 
They bargain the produce with the white men at 
one price, telling the natives always that it is for a 
much lower sum, of course pocketing the difference, 
sometimes amounting to one-half and more. It is 
a common thing to be asked to have only so mnch, 
— naming the amount for which they have pre- 
tended to have sold the prodnce, — paid whilst the 
owners are present, and getting a *'book" or ticket 
for the rest, which they receive from the white 
trader at another time. 

It has been found impossible to do away with 
this custom, as the white men are almtst dependent 
for their trade upon these rogues, called "lin- 
guisteres" (derived evidently from the Portuguese 
term "lingoa," "tongue," or interpreter). These 
have their defence for the custom, -first, that it has 
always existed, a great argument with the con- 
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servatiye negro race; secondly, that it is their 
commission for looking after the interests of the 
Datives &om the interior, who would otherwise be 
cheated by the i^hite men, who would take advan- 
tage of their want of knowledge of the eelling prices 
on the coast; and thirdly that they have to make 
presents to the nativea ont of these gains, and give 
them drink at the towns to keep them as their 
cQStomers and prevent their going to other towns 
or lingoisteres. The natives &om the interior, 
again, are very suspicious and a&aid of the white 
man, and they would hardly dare approach him 
without being under the protection of the coast 
negroes. There is no doubt that the development 
of the trade fix)m the interior would increase greatly 
if the natives and owners of the produce obtained 
the full price paid by the white men. There ia 
almost a certamty, however, that the system will 
not last much longer, as the natives are beginning 
to find out how they are cheated by their coast 
brethren, and are already, in many cases, trading 
direct with the white men. 

The system adopted in trading or bartering with 
the natives on the coast, comprehended between 
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.the Biver Congo and Ambriz, ia eomewhat com- 
plicated and curioTis. AH produce (except ivory) 
oa being brougbt to the trader, is put on the scales 
and the price is agreed, in " longs " in English, or 
"pepaa" in Portuguese. This "pe^a" or "long" 
is the unit of- exchange to which all the multita- 
rioQS articles of barter are referred : for instance, six 
yards of the ordinary kinds of cotton cloth, such 
as stripes, unbleached calico, blue prints, cotton 
checks, are equal to a "long;" a yard and a half 
of red or blue baize, fire bottles of rum, fire 
brass rods, one cotton nmbrella, 3000 blue glass 
beads, three, sis, eight, or twelve cotton handker- 
chiefs, according to size and quality, are also 
severally equal to a "long;" articles of greater 
value, such as kegs of powder, guns, swords, knives, 
&c., are two or more "longs" each. 

As each bag of coffee (or other produce) ia 
weighed and settled for, the buyer writes the 
number of " longs " that has been agreed upon on a 
small piece of paper called by the natives "Mu- 
canda," or, by those who speak English, a " book ;" 
the buyer continues hie weighing and purchasing, 
and the " books " are taken by the natives to the 
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store, which is fitted np like a shop, with shelves 
OD which are arranged at hand the many different 
kinds of cloth, &c., employed m barter. The 
natives cannot be trusted in the shop, which con- 
tains only the whit« mas and his "Mafuca" or 
head man, bo the noisy, wrangling mob is paid 
from it through a small window. We will sappose, 
for instance, that a "book" is presented at the 
window, on which is marked twenty "longs"' as 
the payment of a bag of coffee ; the trader takes — 



A gon — Talue . . . 

One keg powder . 
One piece of 18 yards stripes 
One of 18 yards grey calico 
One of 18 yards checks 
Eight handkerchiefs 
Five bottles of rum 
One table-knife . 
Three thousand beads 
Five brass rods . 



4 longs 



Total: 20 longs. 
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This is now passed out, the trader making saoh 
alterations in the payment as the uatives desire 
within certain limits, exchanging, for instance, the 
handkerchiefs for red baize, or the piece of calico 
for a sword, but there is an understanding that 
the payment is to be a certain selection, from 
which only small deviations can be made. If such 
were not the case the payment of 100 or more 
"books" in a short time would be impossibla It 
is by no means an easy task to trade quickly and 
successfully with the natives; long practice, and 
great patience and good temper are necessary. A 
good trader, who is used to the business, can pay 
the same " book " for a great deal less value than 
one unaccustomed to the work, and the natives 
will often refuse to trade with a new man or 
one not used to their ways and long known to 
them. 

It is rather startling to a stranger to see and 
hear a couple of hondred blacks all shouting at the 
top of their voices to be paid first, and quarrelling 
and fighting over their payment, or pretending to 
be dissatisfied with it, or that tliey have been 
wrongly paid. 
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Ivory is purchased in a differeDt maiiDer; the 
task is weighed, aod an offer made b; the trader 
in gruiB, bartelfi of powder and "longs," generally 
in about the proportion of one gun, one keg of 
powder, and two longs ; thus a tusk, we will say, is 
purchased for twelve guns, twelve k^ of powder, 
and twenty -four "longs." The natives do not re- 
ceive this, but a more complicated payment takes 
place; of the twelve gnns they only reomve four, 
the rest being principally in doth, on a scale well 
understood, the gons being calculated generally at 
four "longs" each; the same process is carried out 
with the kegs of powder, only a certain number 
being actually given in that commodity: the 
twenty-four "longs" are given in cloth and a 
variety of small objects, including razors, cheap 
looking-glasses, padlocks, ankle rings, playing- 
cards, empty bottles, hoop-iron off the bales, brass 
tacks, glass tumblers and decanters, different kinds 
of beads, &c. The amount first agreed upon is 
called the "rough bundle," and the trader, by 
adding the T^ue of the guns, powder, and " longs," 
and dividing the sum by the weight of the tusk, can 
tell very nearly what the pound of ivory will cost 
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when reduced by ttie subetitution of the TariooB 
numetons articles given in lieu of the guns and 
powder agreed upon on the purchase of the tusk. 
The small extent of coast comprised between 
Ambriss and the Blver Congo is a striking example 
of the wcmderfol Increase of trade, and consequently 
industry, among the negroes, since the extinction of 
the slave trade, and evidences also the great fer- 
tility of a country that with the rudest appliances 
can produce suck qnantitiea of valuable produce; 
about a dozen years ago, a very few tons, with tke 
exception of ivory, of ground-nuts, coffee, and gum 
copal only, were exported. Last year the exports 
from Ambriz to, and not including, the Biver 
Congo, were as follows: — 





. 1600 tone 


GroTmd-nnta . 


. 7600 „ 


Coffee . 


. 1000 „ 


SeBamum seed 


. 660 „ 


Bed gum copal 


• 60 „ 


White Angola gam 


. 100 „ 


India-rabber . 


. 400 „ 


Falm-kemel , 


. 100 „ 


Ivory . 


• 186 „ 
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Besides this amount of produce, the value of 
which may be estimated at over 300,0002., a con- 
siderable quantity of ground-nuts find their way to 
the Biver Congo from the interior of the country 
I am now describing. This is already a most 
gratifying and interesting result, and one &om 
which valuable lessons are to be deduced, when we 
come to compare it with what has taken place in 
other parts of the coast, most notably in ^e 
immediate neighbouring country to the south in 
the possession of the Portuguese, and is a splendid 
example of the true principles by which the 
African race in Africa can be successfully civilized, 
and the only manner in which the riches of the 
West Coast can be developed and made available 
to the wants of the rest of the world. 

There can be no doubt that our attempts to 
civilize the negro by purely missionary eflTorte have 
been a signal failure. I will say more : so long as 
missionary work consists of simply denominational 
instruction and controversy, as at present, it is 
mischievous and retarding to the material and 
mental development and prosperity of A&ica. 
Looking at it from a purely religions point of view, 
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I emphatically deny tbat a giugle native has been 
converted, otheiwiae than id name or outward 
appearance, to Christianity or Christian morality. 
Civilizatioii on the coast haa certainly succeeded in 
putting a considerable number of blacks into un- 
comfortable boots and tight and starched clothes, 
and their women outwardly into grotesque carica- 
tures of Paris fashions, as any one may witness by 
spending even only a few hours at Sierra Leone, 
for instance, where he will see the inoffensive 
native transformed into a miserable strutting buUy^ 
insolent to the highest degree, tanght to consider 
himself the equal of the white man, as full as bis 
black skin can hold of overweening conceit, cant, 
and hypocrisy, without a vice or superstition 
removed, or a virtue engrafted in his nature and 
calling the native whose industry supplies him 
with food, " You nigga ! Sab I " 

This is the broad and characteristic effect of pre- 
sent missions on the coast, I am sorry to say, and 
they will continue to be fruitlees as long as they are 
not combined with industrial training. That was 
the secret of the success of the old Catholic mis- 
sionaries in Angola.; they were traders as well, and 
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t&nght the natives the mdiistiial arts, gardening, and 
agriculture. What if they derived riches and power, 
the envy of whicli led to their expnlsioD, from their 
effortB, BO long as they made good carpenters, 
smiths, masons, and other utiBcets of the natives, 
and created in them a new life, and the desire for 
better clothing, houses, and food, which they could 
only satisfy by work and industry? 

On landing at Bonny from the steamer, to collect 
plants and insects on the small ^ieCe of dry land 
opposite the hulks in the river, we saw the pretty 
little chuKth and schoolroom belonging to the 
fission there, in which were a number of children 
repeating together, over and over again, like a 
number of parrots, "I know dat I hah a soul, 
because I feel sometiDg widin ma" Only a few 
yards off was the Tillage in which they liTed, and 
a large fetish house exactly the same as any other ; 
not a sign of work of any kind, not a square yard 
of ground cleared or planted, not a fowl or domestic 
animal, save a lean cur or two, to be seen; the 
children, and even big girls, or young women, in 
a complete state of nudity, — nothing in foot to show: 
any difference whatever from any other town in the 
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comitty. Can any one believe for a moment that 
the iuBtruction afforded by that mission was of any 
avail, that the few irksome honrs of repetition of 
texts, Trriting and reading, explanations of the Bible, 
&c, conid in the least counteract the influence 
of the fetish honse in the village, or the super- 
stition and igDOEance of the children's parents and 
elders, or remove the fears and prejudices imbibed 
with their mothers' milk ? Is it not" more natural to 
suppose, as is well known to he the case, that this 
imperfect training is just snfficient to enable them 
when older to be sharper, more dishonest and 
greater rogues than their fellows, and to ape the 
vices of the white man, without copying his virtues 
or his industry ? 

I remember at Ambrizzette a black who could 
read and write, forging a number of "books" for 
gunpowder, and thus robbing some of the houses to 
8 considerable exteut The natives wanted to kill 
him, but on the white men interceding for his life, 
they chopped off the fingers of his right hand with 
a matchet, to prevent his forging any more. Edu- 
cated blacks, or even mulattoes, cannot be trusted 
as clerks, with the charge of factories, or in other 
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responBible situations. I do not lemember a case 
in whicli losa did not sooner or later result from 
tiieir employment. 

Trade or commerce ia tbe great civilizer of Airica, 
and the small part of the coast we are treating of 
at present is a proof of this. Commerce has bad 
nndisturbed sway for a few years, with the extraor- 
dinary resolt already stated. The natives have not 
been spoilt as yet by contact with the evils of an 
ignorant and oppressive occnpstion, as in Portngnese 
Angola, or, as on the British West Coast on the 
other hand, by having been preached by a dozen 
opposed and rival sects into a mnddled state of 
assumed and insolent equality with the white race, 
whom they hate in their inmost hearts, from the 
consciousness of their in&nite inferiority. 

Commerce has epread before them a tempting 
array of Manchester goods, guns, gunpowder, 
blankets, mgs, coats, knives, looking-glasses,' play 
ing cards, mm and gin, matchets, tumblers and 
decanters, beads, silver and brass ankle-rings, and 
many other useful or ornamental articles, without 
any duties to pay, or any compulsory regulations 
of passports, papery tolls, or hindrances of any 
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kind; the only key necessary is a bag of produce 
OQ the scales ; a fair, and in many cases, eTen high 
price is given in return, and every seller picks and 
chooses what he or she desires; — and let not rum or 
gin be abased for its great fihare in the developnient 
of produce, for it is a powerful incentive to work. 
A black dearly loves his drop of drink; he will 
very often do for a bottle of rum, what he would not 
even think of stirring for, for three times the value 
in any other article, and yet they are not great 
dnmkards, as we shall see, when describing their 
customs ; they so divide any portion of spirits they 
can obtain, that it does them no harm whatever. 
The mm and gin, though of the very cheapest 
description, is pure and unsophisticated, the only 
adulteration being an innocent one practised by the 
traders, who generally mix a liberal proportion of 
water with it. 
When a black does give way to intemperate 
' habits, his friends make him undergo "fetish" that 
he shall drink no more, and such is their dread of 
ooneequences if they do not keep their " fetish " 
promise, that I have known very few cases of their 
breaking the "pledge," Sometimes a black is 
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" fetished " for mm or other Bpirit-drinking, but not 
against wine, which they are b^ioning to consume 
in increasing quantity ; the kind they are supplied 
vith being the ordinary red Lisbon. 

In describing the different kinds of produce of 
this country, the first on the list, the inner bark 
of the ** Baobab," or Adansonia digitata, chums 
precedence, it being the latest discovery of an 
African production as an article of commerce, and 
of great importance from its application to paper- 
making, and also from its opening a new and lai^e 
field to native industry. 

It was on my first arrival in Ambriz in February 
1858, that this substance stmck me as being fit 
for making good paper: a few simple experiments 
enabled me to make specimens of bleached fibre 
and pulp from it, proving to me conclusively its 
suitableness for that purpose. 

Having been engaged in mining in Angola, it was 
not till the year 1865 that I finally determined to 
proceed to Ambriz, with the view of developing mj 
discovery, and I have ever since been actively 
enga^;ed in establishing houses on the part of the 
eoast I am now describing, for bartering the 
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Adansonis fibre, — pressing and shipping the same 
to England. In m; long and arduons task I have 
met with more than the ordinary amount of loaaee 
and disappointments, from commercial failures and 
other causes that seem to fall to the lot of dis- 
coverers or inventors in general ; but I have 
triumphed over all obsta^^es and prejudices, and 
have established its success aa a paper-making 
material beyond any doubt. 

The Baobab, or "monkey fmit tree," is well 
known from descriptions as one of the giants of 
the vegetable kingdom. It rears ito vast trunk 
thirty or forty feet high, with a diameter of three or 
four feet in the baby plants, to usually twenty to 
thirty feet in the older trees. Adansonias of more 
than thirty feet in diameter are rare, but they 
have been measured of as great a size as over 100 
feet in circumference; tiie thickest trunk I have 
ever seen was siity-four feet in circumference, and 
was clean and unbroken, without a crack on its 
smooth bark. 

The leaves and flowers are produced during the 
rainy sea^n, and are succeeded by the long pendant 
gourd-like fruit, like hanging notes of admiration, 
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giving the gigantic, nearly leafless tree a most 
singular appearance. Millioas of these trees cover 
the whole of Angola, as they do in fact the whole 
of tropical Africa* sufficient to supply an incalculable 
amount of paper material for years, bnt for the 
indolence of the negro race. I have no doabt, 
however, that they will in time follow the example 
of the Ambriz blacks, and a very large trade be 
developed as in the case of the palm-oil and the 
india-rubber trada 

The leaves of the Baobab when young are good 
to eat, boiled as a vegetable, and in appearance are 
somewhat like a new horse-chestnnt leaf about half 
grown, and of a bright green ; the flowers are very 
handsome, being a large ball of pure white, about 
four -or five inches across, exactly like a powder 
puff, with a crown of large thick white petals 
turned back on top of it. After a few days the 
flowers become tipped with yellow, before dropping 
from the tree. The trunks, even of the largest 
trees, have properly speaking no wood, that is to 
say, a plank could not be sawn out of it, or any 
work made from it; — a section of a trunk shows first 
a thin outer skin or covering of a very peculiar 
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pinkish ashen white, aomewhat like that of a silver 
birch, some appearing quite silvery against the 
colour of other trees and foliage ; theo there follows 
about an inch of snhstance like hard mangold wnrzel 
with fihres, then the thick coat of fibrous inner bark, 
which readily separates ; next, the young wood, very 
much like the inner bark, and lastly, layers of more 
woody texture, divided or separated by irregular 
layers of pitb, the most woody parts having no 
more firmness than perfectly rotten mildewed pine 
wood, and breaking quite readily with a ragged and 
very fibrous fracture. 

The centre of these vast trunks easily rots, 
and becomes hollow from the top, where the stem 
generally branches off laterally into two or three 
huge arms. This is taken advantage of by the 
Quissama blacks, who inhabit the south bank of 
the Biver Quanza, to use them as tanks to store 
rain water in against the dry season, as it is a 
country very destitute of water. 

The hollow Baobabs are very seldom open from 
the sides; I only remember one large tree of this 
kind in which an aperture like a door gave admit- 
tance into the empty centre ; this was in Cambambe, 
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and the holloir was large enough for two of ns to 
Bit inside, with a small box between us for a table, 
and have our to^akfaet, and room to spare for onr 
cook to attend on na Whilst we were comfortably 
enjoying oui meal in its grateful shade, onr cook 
suddenly gave a shout and rushed out, crying 
"Nhoca, Nhoca," "Snake, Snake," and snre enough 
there was a fine fellow about four feet long over- 
head, quietly surveying our operations; a chai^ 
of shot settled this very qaickly, and down he fell, 
a victim to his cariosity. 

The inner bark of the A^neonia is obtained 1^ 
first chopping off the softer outer bark of the tree 
with a matchet, and then stripping the inner bark 
in lai^e sheets. The smaller trees produce the 
finest and softest fibre, and it is taken off all round 
the tree, which does not appear to suffer much 
injnry. A fresh layer of bark grows, and is thick 
enough to take off in about six to eight years. 
The bark is only taken off the large tmuks in places 
where the outer bark is smooth and free from knobs, 
&c. In the coarse of time, the trunk growing, 
shows the scar, high above the ground, of the place 
where the bark has been taken off years before. 
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The layers of inaer bark when cat are saturated 
with sap; the pieces are beaten with a stick to 
soften them, and shaken to get rid of some of the 
pithy nmtter attached to them. The bark is then 
dried in the son, when it is ready for pressing 
into bales, and shipping. 

This inner bark is put to a variety of nses by 
the natives. It is twisted into string and rope for 
ell sorts of purposes, or used in strips to secure 
loads, and to tie the sticks, &&, in making their 
huts. Finer pieces are pulled out so as to resemble 
a coarse network, and the edges being sewn together, 
make handy bags for cottcm, or gnm, grain, &c.; 
and very strong bags are woven firom thin strips, 
in which cofTee and gronnd-nuts are brought down 
from Cazengo to the coast. 

Several amusing incidents occurred on my intro- 
ducing the trade in Baobab fibre among the natives. 
I had great difBculty at Erst in inducing them to 
take to it, but they soon s^^w the advantage of 
doing on a large scale what they had been accos- 
tomed to do for their own small necessities; their 
principal reason for suspicion about it was that it 
had never before been an article purchased by the 
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white men; th^ would not believe it was for 
making paper, but thoogbt it most be for making 
dotli, and one old fellow very sagely affirmed that 
it was to .be osed for making mosquito cartains, 
from the opea texture of the finer samples. It was 
debated at the towns whether it should be allowed 
to be cut end sold, and finally agreed to, and the 
trade was fully established at Ambriz for several 
mouths, when a report spread amongst the natives 
that the object of my buying it was to make it into 
ropes to tie them op some fine day when they least 
expected it, and ship them on board the steamers 
as slaves. Such was the belief in this absurd idea 
that all the natives employed at the factories dis- 
appeared, and not a man, woman, or child appeared 
in Ambriz for several days, and the place was nearly 
starved out. 

I had an old black as my head man of the 
name of " Pae Tom^s " (Father Thomas) who was 
very much respected in the country ; he had been 
with me for some years, and it took all his influence 
to get the natives to return to Ambriz and to bring 
in fibre f^;ain for sale. 

Another instance of how any littie variation from . 
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the usual state of things will excite the saspicions 
of these natives, even accustomed as they hare been 
to contact with white men for many years, was the 
appearance at Ambriz of a four-masted steamer, — 
one of the Lisbon monthly line : such a thing as a 
"ship with four slicks" had neyer been seen before, 
and without waiting to inquire, every black ran 
away from Ambxiz, and the same thing happened 
on her return from Loanda; it was only after 
repeated voyages that the natives lost their fear of 
her; they could give no other reason than that it 
had never been seen before, and that therefore it 
must be a signal for the white meu to do something 
or other they could not understand. 

It was not till some time after putting up and 
working the hydraulic press at Ambriz that I was 
able to go north and establish them at other places. 
I had to invite the King and Council of Musserra to 
come to Ambriz and see it at work, and convince 
them that it was quite an inofTensive machine, and 
could only squeeze the fibre into bales; only by 
this means could I get their leave to land one there 
and erect it and begin the trade, and I believe that 
had I not been already long known to them I should 
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have been nnable to do it bo soon. They somehow 
had the idea that the cylinder was a great cauQon, 
and might be fired off with gunpowder, and I might 
take the country from them with it, bat they were 
reassured when they saw it had no tonch-hole at 
the breech, and that it was set upright in the 
ground and worked by water. 

At Kimpoa^, a neighbouring town was averse to 
one being landed there, but as I had obtained the 
leave of the king and the townspeople they felt 
boand to allow me to set it up, and for about a 
fortnight that the stirf prevented its being landed 
the whole of the inhabitants were on the beach 
every day with loaded gnns, to fight the other 
town, if necessary, as they had threatened forcible 
opposition to its being put np — it all went off 
qnietly, however, but a couple of years after, the 
rains having failed to come down at the proper 
time, the fetish men declared that the "matari 
ampuena," or the " big iron," had fetished the rain 
and prevented its appearance. 

The matter was discussed in the country at a 
meeting of the people of the neighbouring towns, 
and it was determined to destroy the press and 
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throw it into the Bea if it was found to be a 
" feiticeiro," or wizard. This was, of course, to be 
proved by the ordeal by poison, namely, by makitig 
it take "caeca," the bark that I hare already 
deecribed as detenmning the innocence or gnilt of 
any one accosed of witchcraft; but this difficulty 
presented itself to their minde, that as the "big 
iron " had no stomach or insides, the " casoa " ooold 
have no action, so after much deliberation it was 
resolved to get oyer the difficulty by giving the 
dose to a slave of the king, who represented the 
hydraulic press. Yery luckily the poison acted as 
an emetic, and the press was proved innocent of 
bewitching the rain. After some time, the rains 
persisting in not con)ing down, the poor slave was 
again forced to take "casca," but with the same 
fortunate result, — the press was saved, and the 
natives have never again suspected it of com- 
plicity with evil spirits. 

It was these hydraulic presses for baling the 
baobab fibre, at Ambriz and elsewhere, which more 
than anything else firmly established amongst the 
natives the name they had given me of "Endoqui 
ampuena," or, the great wizard. There is some- 
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thing to them so marvellous in the simple working 
of a lever at a distance, by a little water in a 
tank, that no rational explanation is possible to 
their minds, — it is simply a case of pure witch' 
craft. 

The fruit of the baobab is like a long gourd, 
about fourteen to eighteen inches in length, covered 
by a velvety greenish-brown coating, and banging 
by a stalk two to three feet long. It is fiUed inside 
with a curious dry, pulverulent, yellowish-red suIh 
stance, in which the seeds, about the size of pigeon- 
beans, are imbedded. The seeds are pounded and 
made into meal for food in times of scarcity, and 
the substance in which they are embedded is also 
edible, but strongly and ^;reeably acid. This 
gourd-like fniit is often used for carrying water or 
storing salt, &c., the walls, or shell, being very hard 
and about a quarter of an inch thick. From its 
shape it makes a very convenient vessel for baling 
water out of a canoe, one end being cut slantwise, 
and it ifi used by the natives everywhere on the 
coast for this purpose. 

The finest orchilla weed is found growing on the 
baobab trees near the coast, and the natives ascend 
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the great tnmks by driving pegs into them ooe 
above the other, and using them as steps to get to 
the branches. These trees are the great resort of 
the several species of doves so abundant in Angola, 
and their favourite resting-place on account of the 
many nooks and spaces on the monstrous trunks 
and branches in which they can conveniently build 
their flat nests and rear their young. 

There is something peculiarly grand in the near 
appearance of these trees, and it is impossible to 
describe the sensation caused by these huge vege- 
table towere, that have braved in solitary grandeur 
the hot sun and storms of centuries; and very 
pleasant it is to lie down under the shade of one 
of these giants and listen to the soft, plaintive 
'' coo — coo — coo " of the doves above, the only 
sound that breaks the noonday silence of the hot 
and dry untrodden solitude around. 

A lowly plant, but perhaps the most important 
in native tropical African agriculture, the ground- 
nut {Ara^ie hypoffxa), next deserves description. 
Many thousand tons of this httle nut are grown 
on the whole West Coast of Africa, laige quantities 
being exported to Europe — principally to France, 
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— to be expressed into oil. We have already seen 
what a great increase has taken place in the cul- 
tivation of this nut in the part of the coast I am 
now specially describing, and I believe tiiat it is 
deBtined to be one of the most important oil-seeds 
(rf the future. 

The native name for it is " mpinda " or " giognba," 
and it is cultivated in the greatest abnndance at a 
few miles inland itoja the coast, where the com- 
paratively arid conntry is sacceeded by better 
ground and climate. It leqniies a rich soil for its 
coltivatioD, and it is chiefiy grown, therefore, in the 
bottoms of valleys, or in the vicinity of rivers and 
marshes. The plant grows from one to two feet 
high, with a leaf and habit very much like a 
finely^rown clover. The brightryellow pea-like 
flowers are borne on long slender stalks ; these, 
after flowering, cnrl down, and force the pod info 
the ground, where it ripens beneath the soil. Its 
coltivation is a very simple affair. The ground 
being cleared, the weeds and grass are allowed to 
dry, and are then burnt; the ground is then 
lightly dug a few inches deep by the women with 
their little hoes — their only implement of agri- 
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culture — and the seeds dropped into the gtound 
and covered up. The sowing takes place in October 
and November, at the beginning of the rainy 
season, and the first crop of nuts for eating green 
is ready about April ; but they are not ripe for 
nine months after sowing, or about July or August, 
when they are first brought down to the coast for 
trade. 

A large plantation of ground-nuts is a very 
beautiful sight: a rich expanse of the most luxuriant 
foliage of the brightest green, every leaf studded 
vith diamond-like drops glittering in the early 
sun. The ground-nnt ia an important part of the 
food of the natives, and more so in the country from 
Ambriz to the Biver Congo than south at Loanda 
fwd Benguella. It is seldom eaten raw, but roasted, 
and when young and green, and roasted in the 
husks, is really delicious eating. It is excessively 
oily when folly ripe, and the natives then generally 
eat it with bananas and either the raw mandioca 
root, or some preparation of it, experience showing 
them the necessity of the admixture of a farinaceous 
substance with an excessively oily food. The nuts 
are also gronnd on a stone to a paste, with which 
K 2 
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to thicken their stews aod meeseB. This paste, 
Biixed with ground Chili pepper, is also made into 
long rolls, enveloped in leaves of the Fhrynium 
ramtmsaimnm, aod is eaten principally in the 
moming to stay the stomach in traTelling till they 
re^icli the proper camping-places for their break- 
&8t or first meal and rest, generally abont noon. 
It is called "qnitaba," and I shall never forget the 
first time I tasted this composition : I thou^t my 
palate and tongne were blistered, so great was the 
proportion of Chili pepper in it. 

A considerable qnantity of oil nsed to be pre- 
pared by the natives from this nut by the most 
rudimentary process it is possible to imagine. The 
nuts are first ponnded into a mass in a wooden 
mortar ; a handful of this ie then taken between the' 
palms of the hands, and an attendant pours a small 
qilantity of hot water on it, and on squeezing the 
hands tightly together the oil and water nm out. 
Since the great demand for, and trade in, the 
grotind-nat, but little oil is prepared by the natives, 
as they find it more advantageous to sell the 
nuts than to extract the oil from them by the 
wafltefal process I hare just described. Groond-nut 
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oil Ib very thin aad clear, and is greatly used in 
cookery in Angola, for which it is well adapted as 
it is almost free horn, taste and smelL 

The greater part of the several thousand tons 
of nuts that at present constitute the season's crop 
in this part of the country is grown in the 
Mbamha country, lying parallel with the coast, at 
a distance of from thirty to eighty miles inland, of 
at the first (md second elevation. Some idea of 
the great population of this comparatively small 
district may be formed from the £act that the 
whole of the above ground-nats are shelled by 
hand, and brought down to the coast on the heads 
of the natives. It is difScult for any one 
unacquainted with the subject to realise the vast 
amount of labour implied in the operation of 
shelling this large quantity by hand. 

The trade in coffee is almost entirely restricted 
to Ambriz, and it oomes principally from the 
district of Encoge, a considerable quantity also 
being brought from the Dembos country and from 
Cazengo, to the interior of Loanda, from which 
latter place the trade is shut out by the stupid and 
short-sighted policy of high custom-house duties on 
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goods, and other reBtrictions on trade of the 
Portngnese aathoritiee. Yery little of the coffee 
produced in the provinoes of Encc^ and Dembos ia 
coltiyated ; it is the prodact of coffee-trees growing 
spontaneoualy in the virgin forests of the second 
elevation. The native, of course, have no 
machinery of any kind to separate the berry from 
the pod, these being dried in the snn and then 
btoken in a wooden mortar, and the husks separated 
by winnowing in the open air. 

The sesamum seed {S^amwn indiewm) has only 
very recently become an article of trade in Angola, 
It was cultivated sparingly by the natives, who 
employ it, gronnd to a paste on a stone in the same 
manner as the ground-nut, to add to their other food 
in cooking. It is as yet cultivated for trade prin- 
cipalty by the natives about Mangue G-rande, and 
Only since about the year 1868, but there is no 
doubt it will be an important product all over 
Angola, as it is found to grow near the coast, in 
soil too arid for the ground-nut 

The red gum copal, called "niaquata" by the 
natives, ie of the finest quality, and is almost entirely 
the product of the Mossulo country. It is known 
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but most probably this is as deep as the natives care 
to dig for it, if they can obtain it elsewhere nearer 
the surfacei It is said to be fotmd in irregular 
masses, chiefly flat in shape, and from small Iniobe 
to pieces weighing seyeral pounds. These are all 
carefully chopped into small nearly uniform pieces, 
the object of this being to enaUe the natives to' 
sell it by measure, — ^the measures being little 
'f quindas " or open batikets ; the natives of the 
(iouutry where it is obtained not only bring it to the 
coast for bailer, but also sell it to the coast natives, 
who go with goods to purchase it from them. 

The blacks of the gum coontry are so indolent 
that they will only dig for the gum during and 
after the last and heaviest rains, about March, April, 
and May, and these, and June and July, are the 
months when it almost all makes its appearance, 
and they will only allow a certain quantity to leave, 
the country, for fear that its price on the coast 
may fall; hence only a few tons of this beautiful 
gum are now obtained, where some years ago 
hundreds were bought. It is said by the natives 
that no trees grow on or near the places where the 
gum copal is found, and that even grass grows very 
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sparingly: the Tery small quantities of led earth 
EDd sand sometimes attached to the gum show it to 
be 80 highly fermginotie, that I should imagine such 
was really the case. 

The white Angola gnm is said to be the pfodnct 
of a tree growing near riyers and water, a little to 
the interior of the coast. I have never had aa 
opportunity of seeing the tree myself, however. 

We now come to one of the most curious pro- 
ducts of this interesting country, namely, india- 
rubber, called by the natives " Tangandando." It 
had been an article exported in considerable 
quantities north of the Biver Congo, and knowing 
that the plant from which it was obtained grew in 
abandonee iu the second region, about sixty miles 
inland from Ambriz, I distributed a number of 
pieces of the india-rubber to natives of the interior, 
and offered a high price &>r any that might he 
brought for sale. In a very short time it began to 
come in, and the quantity has steadily increased to 
the present day. 

The plant that produces it is the giant tree- 
creeper [Lamdol^hia, fioridaf), covering the highest 
trees, and growing principally on those near rivers 
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or stieame. Its stem is sometimes as tliick as a 
man's thigh, and in the dense woods at Qniballa I 
have seen a considerable extent of forest festooned 
down to the gronnd, from tree to tree, in all 
directions with its thick stems, like great hawsers; 
abov^ the trees were nearly hidden by its large, 
bright, dark-green leaves, and studded with beaa- 
tiful bunches of pnra white star-like flowers, most 
sweetly scented. Its froit is the size of a laige 
orange, of a yellow colour when ripe, and perfectly 
roond, wilii a hard brittle shell ; inside it is fall of 
a soft reddish pulp in which the seeds are con- 
tained. This pulp is of a rery agreeable acid 
flavonr, and is much liked by the natives. The ripe 
&nit, when cleaned out, is employed by them to 
contain small quantities of oil, &c. It is not always 
easy to obtain ripe seeds, as this creeper is the 
iavonrite resort of a viUainons, semi-transparent; 
long legged red ant — with a stinging bite like a 
red-hot needle — which is very fond of the palp 
and seeds. 

Every part of this creeper exades a milky jnice 
when cut or wounded, but unlike the india-rubber 
tree of America, this milky sap will not run into a 
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reseel placed to leoeive it, aB it dries so qnickly as 
to fono a ridge on the wound or cut, which stops its 
farther flow. 

The hlacks collect it, therefore, by making long 
cuts in the bark with a knife, and as the milky 
juice gushes out, it is wiped off continually with 
their Augers, and smeared on their arms, shoulders, 
and breast until a thick covering is formed; 
this is peeled off their bodies and cut into small 
Squares, which are then said to be boiled in 
water. 

From Ambriz the trade in this indiarnibber 
quickly spread south to the Eiver Quanza, from 
whence considerable quantities are exported. 

The ivory that reaches this part of the coa^ is 
brought down by natives of the Zombo country. 
These are similar in appearance to the Mnshicongos, 
to which tribe they are said to be neighbours, and 
are physically a poor-looking race, dressed mostly 
in native grasfr«loth, and wearing the wool on their 
heads in very small plaits, thickly plastered with oil 
and charcoal dust, which they also plentifully apply 
to their iacee and bodies. 

They are about thirty days on the journey from 
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their country to the coast, which can therefore be 
very closely calculated to be about 300 miles dis* 
tance. The road tiiey follow passes itear Bembef 
and the caravans shortly afterwards divide into 
three portions, one taking the road to Mocnlla, 
another to Ambrizzette, and the third to Qaissembo, 
the three centres, at present, of the ivory trade. 
The caravans of ivory generally travel in the 
" cacimbo " or dry season, on account of the great 
number of streams and gullies they have to ciosa 
on their long journey, and almost impassable in the 
rainy season. These caravans never bring down 
any other produce with them bat ivory, except at 
times a few grass-cloths, some bags of white haiicot- 
beans, and fine milk-white onions, neither of which 
are cultivated by the natives near the coast. The 
tusks are carried by the natives on their heads or 
shoulders, and, to prevent their slipping, are fastened 
in a sort of cage of foar short pieces of wood (Plate 
IV.), Very heavy teeth are slung to a long pole 
and carried by two blacks. The largest tusks I have 
seen were two that came to Quissembo, evidently 
taken from the same animal; they weighed re* 
spectively 172 and 174 pounds 1 
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The knives on Plate V. were obtained from 
natives composing these caraTans. 

From all the more intelligent natives I always 
obtained the same information respecting the origin 
of the ivory brought down to the coast, namely, 
that it was all from animals killed, and not from 
elephants fonnd dead. The natives from the intarior 
always langhed at the idea of ivory becoming scarce 
from the numbers of elephants that must necessarily 
be killed to supply the lai^e number of tusks 
annually brought down, — the number slaughtered 
must therefore be very small in comparison to the 
living herds they must be in the habit of seeing 
on the vast plains of the interior. They are said 
to be shot, and that the natives. put such a charge 
of powder and iron bullets into their guns that 
■when fired from the shoulder the hunter cannot 
use his gun again that day, so great is the kick be 
gets from its recoil, I can well understand that 
this is not an ex^gerat«d account, from the manner 
in which blacks always load a gun, the charge of 
powder being one handful, as much as it can hold, 
then a wadding of baobab fibre, then lead shot, or 
lead or iron bullets (in default of which they me 
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the heavy lotmd pieora of pisolitic iroa ore very 
common ia the ootmtry), another wad of baobab 
fibro, and the gun muat then show that it is loaded 
a "palm," orabont eight ca-nine inches of the barreL 

On festive occasions, or at their burials, the gnns 
aie loaded with a tamping of " fiiba," or fine man- 
dioca-meal, instead of other wadding, and they th^ 
give a terri£o report when fired ofl^ and not oufre- 
qnently buret. 

This coast abonnds with fisK bnt very few of the 
nativeB engage in their capture, as they make bq 
much by trading that they will not take the trouble. 
Several fish, such as the "Pnngo," weighing as 
much as three " arrobas," or ninety-six pounds, 
visit the coast only in the " cacimbo " or cold season 
of the year, or fiom June to August. 

The Bay of Musserra is a noted place for large 
captures of this fine fish, as many as forty or fifty 
being caught in a day by the natives, with hook and 
line, &Dm their small curious shaped canoes. It is a 
very firm-fieshed fish, and cat np, salted, and dried 
in the sun, was a great article of trade at Musserra, 
being sold to the natives from the interior, particn- 
larly to the "Zomboe" composiog the caravans of 
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iTOiy, who are yqtj fond of salt fish. There was a 
great row in the season ISTO, which was a very 
scarce one for ground-nuto, between the natives of 
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denly appeared at the town of MoBserra alone, 
where, I was told by the natives, as many as 200 of 
the inhabitants died of it in a few months. This 
was in 1870, and, carions to say, it did not spread to 
the neighbonring towns. I induced the natives to 
remove &om the old town, and the mortality de- 
creased till the disease died ont. 

This singnlar disease appears to be well known 
at Gaboon, &e., and is said to be an affection of the 
eerebellam. Tbe subjects attacked by it scffer 
bo pain whatever, but fall into a continnal heary 
drowsiness or sleep, having to be awakened to be 
fed, and at last become nnable to eat at all, or stand, 
and die fast asleep as it were. There is no cure 
known for it, and the patienta are said to die gene- 
rally in about twenty to forty days after being first 
attacked. 

There was nothing in the old town to account for 
this sudden and singular epidemic ; it was beauti- 
fully clean, and well built on high, 'dry ground, 
surrounded by mandioca plantations, and the last 
place to all appearance to expect such a ourioos 
outbreak. 

About four or five miles inland of Mnsserro, on a 
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ridge of low hills, etands the remarkable granite 
pillar marked on the charts, and forming a capital 
landmark to ships at sea (Plate Y.). 

The conntry at that distance from the coast is 
singularly wild in appearance, from the whole being 
broken up into what can only be compared to a Tast 
granite quarry: — huge blocks of this rock, of every 
imaginable size and shape, are scattered over the 
hilly ground, thickly interspersed with gigantic 
baobabs and creepers. Soine of the masses of rock 
imitate grotesqnely all -manner of objects: a very 
curions one is exactly like a huge cottage-lcaf stuck 
on the top of a tall slender pillar. Others are 
generally rounded masses, large and small, piled one 
on top of another, and poised and balanced in the 
most fantastic manner. This extraordinary appear- 
ance is due to softer horizontal layers or beds in the 
granita weathering unequally, and to strongly-marked 
cleavage planes mnning-N.N.E. and S.8.W. 

The granite pillar itself stands on the top of one 
of the last of the low hills forming the rocky ridge 
that comes down to within a few miles of the coast. 
It consists of a huge slice or flat piece of granite, 
facing the sea, standing upright on another block 
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that serves it for a pedestaL The top piece is 
abont forty-five feet higli, and tweaty-seven broad 
at the base, and eight to ten feet thick. Its iaces 
correspond to the cleavage plane of the granite of the 
country, and iiom large masses that lie around on 
the same hiU, it is clear that these have fallen away 
from each side, and left it alone standing on the top. 
The square pedestal on which it stands is abont 
forty feet long, and twenty Mgb, by twenty-seven 
wide. I climbed once to the top of this square block 
by the help of a small tree growing against it, and 
found that the top piece rested on three points that 
I oould just crawl under. Under some lichen 
growing there I found numbers of a beetle (Peata- 
Ic^ma barbatm, Fabr.), whidi I presented to the 
British Museum. 

A considerable quantity of salt is made by the 
natives of this part of the coast, from Quissembo 
to Ambrizzette, particularly at the latter place, in 
the small salt marshes near the sea, and with which 
they carry on a trade with the natives from the 
interior. 

At the end of the dry season the women and 
children divide the surface of these marshes into 
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little Bquare portions or pans, by raising mud walls 
a few inches high, so as to enclose in each about 
two or three gallons of the water, saturated with 
salt &oni the already nearly evaporated marsh. 
As the salt crystallizes in the bottom of these 
little pans, it is taken out, and more water added, 
and BO the process is continued until the marsh is 
quite dry. In many cases a small channel is cut 
from the marsh to the sea (generally very close to 
it) to admit &esh sea-water at high tide. 

It is an amusing sight to see numbers of women 
and children, all stark naked, standing sometimes 
aboTe their knees in the water, baling it into the 
" pans " with small open baskets or " qnindas," and 
all singing loudly a monotonous song; — others are 
engaged in filling large " quindae " with dirty salt 
ftom the muddy pans, whilst others ^ain are busily 
washing the crystallized salt by pouring sea-water 
over it till all the mud is washed away, and the 
basketfuls of salt shine in the sun like driven snow. 

Towards evening long hues of women and children 

will be seen carrying to their towns, on their heads, 

the, harvest of salt, and great is the fun and chaff 

from them if they meet a white man travelling in a 

L 2 
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hammock, — all laughing and ahoatiQg, and wanting 
to eh&ke hands, and running to keep pace with the 
hammock-beareis. 

The proprietress of each set .of little evaporating 
pans marks them as her property hy placing a stick 
in each corner, to which is attached some " fetish " 
to keep others from pilfering. This "fetish" is 
generally a small bundle of strips of doth or rags, or 
a small gourd or haobah &uit containing feathers, 
fowl-dnng, " tacola " (red wood), or Tcry often some 
little clay or wooden figure, grotesquely caryed, and 
coloured red and white. 

Quantities of little fish are also captured ahont 
the same time from these marshes, being driven 
into comers, &c., and prevented from returning to 
the marsh by a mud waU. The water from the 
enclosure thus formed is then baled cut by the 
women with baskets, and the fish caught in the 
mad. I have often seen as many as twenty women 
all standing in a line, baling out the water from a 
large pool in which they had enclosed Aoals of 
little fish. These are spread out on the groond to 
dry in the sun, and the stench from them during 
the process is something terrific. When dry 
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they are principally sold to natives from the 
interior. 
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JQ the dty geasoQ, when sometimes the stench from 
them is yery perceptible. 

The worst season for EuropeanB is about May, 
June, and July, when the marshes are quite full 
from the last heavy rains, and exhale no smell 
whatcTor. 

The point at Musserra is composed of sandstone, 
the lower beds of which are strongly impregnated 
with bitumen, so strongly, indeed, that it oozes out 
in the hot season. 

At Kinsao, near Mangne Grande, and a few miles 
to the interior, a lake of this mineral pitch is said 
to exist, but of course the natives will not allow 
a white man to visit the locality to ascertain the 
fact, and it is also " fetish " for the natives to 
trade in it. The fear of annexation of the conntry 
by the white men has caused the natives ta " fetish " 
and absolutely prohibit even the mention of another 
very important article — malachite — of which there 
is every reason to believe a large deposit exists, 
about six miles up the river at Ambrizzette. The 
scenery up this little river is very lovely, but the 
natives will not allow white men to ascend more 
than a few miles or up to a hill beyond which 
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the deposit or mine of malachite is belieyed to 
exist. In the filave-tradiiig time quantities of this 
mineral in fine lumps used to be purchased of the 
natives from this locality, but on the occnpation of 
Ambriz by the Portuguese, in 1855, for the purpose 
of reaching the malachite deposit at Bembe, the 
natives of Ambrizzette closed the working of their 
mine, and it remains so to this day, and nothing 
will induce them to open it again. 

I have had many private couTersatlons with them, 
and tried hard to make them work it agaiu, bat, as 
might be expected, without » 
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AMBHIZ — TRADE — MALACHITE — BOAD TO BEMBE 
— TEATELLINa — M0SQDIT0E6 — QDIBALLA TO 
QUILUHBO — QTJILUMBO TO BEHBE. 

Ambbiz, seen from the sea, consists of a high rock; 
cliff or promontoiy, with a fine bay sweeping with a 
level beach northward nearly to the next promon- 
tory, on which stand the trading factories forming 
the place called Quissembo, or Einsemho of the 



In the bay the little Biver Loge has its month, 
and marks the northern limit of the Portagnese 
possession of Angola. The country beyond, de- 
scribed in the last chapter, is in the bands of the 
natiTes, under thsir own laws, and owing no alle- 
giance or obedience to any white power. Ambriz 
was, up to the year 1855, when it was occupied by 
the -Portuguese, also in the bands of the natives. 
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and was one of the principal ports for the shipment 
of, and trade in slaTes, from the interior. 

There were also established there American and 
Liverpool houses, trading in gum copal, malachite, 
and iTory, and selling, for hard caeh, Manchester 
and other goods to the slave dealers from Cuba 
and the Brazils, with which goods the slaves from 
the interior were al! bought by barter from the 
natives. 

The Portuguese, following their usual blind and 
absurd policy, at once established a custom-house, 
and levied .high duties on all goods imported. The 
consequence was, that the foreign honses, to escape 
their exactions, at once removed to Quissembo, on 
the other side of the Eiver Loge, and the trade of 
Ambriz was completely annihilated and reduced to 
zera For nwuiy years the revenue barely sufBced 
to pay the paltry salaries of the custom-house 
officials, but when I established myself at Ambriz, 
I succeeded in inducing the Governor-General of 
Angola to reduce the duties, so as to enable us at 
Ambriz to compete successfully with the fuctories 
at Quissembo, sis i;niles off, where they paid no 
dattea whatever, with the annual exception of a 
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few ponnds' worth of cloth, &c., in "customs" or 
presents to the Datives. 

The GoYemor, Francisco Antonio Gonfalyee 
Cardozo, a naval officer, had the common sense to 
perceive that moderate duties would yield a greater 
revenne, and would be the only means of bringing 
back trade to the place. An import duty of six 
per cent, ad valorem was decreed, notwithstanding 
the violent opposition of the petty merchants, and 
ignorant officials at Loanda. The experiment, it is 
needless to say, was highly successful, and the re- 
ceipts of the Ambriz custom-house now amount to a 
considerable sum, of which a third is devoted to 
public works. The factories at Quissembo are at 
presait doing but little trade, except in ivory, which 
has not yet been coaxed back to Ambriz. 

The town of Ambriz consists principally of one 
long, brood street or road, on the ridge that ends at 
the cliff or promontory forming the southern point 
of the bay. At the end of the road a small fort 
has been built, in which are the barracks for the 
detachment of troops forming the garrison. This 
useless fort has been a source of considerable profit 
to the many ill-paid Portuguese governors or com- 
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mandants of Ambriz, and though it has cost the 
country thousands of pounds, it is not yet finished. 
There is a tumble-down house for the commandant, 
and an attempt at an hospital, also unfinished, 
though it has been building for many yeaj^. There 
are no quarters for the ofQcers, who live as best 
they can with the traders, or hire whateyer mud or 
grass huta they can secure. 

The cuBtom-hoose is in ruins, notwithstanding 
many years of expenditure, for which, in fact, fort, 
hospital, barracks, custom-honse, and all other 
government and public works might have been 
built long ago, of stone and building materials 
from Portugal. A church was commenced to be 
built by subscriptions, the walls only were raised, 
and thus it remains to this day. There is a gOTem- 
ment paid priest who celebrates mass on most 
Sunday mornings in a small room in the com- 
mandant's house, but for whom no school-room, 
residence, or any convenience whatever is pro- 
vided, and who lives in a hut in a back street, 
where he trades for produce with the natives on 
week days. 

The garrison is badly armed and disciplined. 
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Some time ago the soldiers revolted, and for some 
days amused themselves by firing their moaketa 
about the place, and demanding drink and money 
from the traders. There was nobody killed or 
wounded, no house or store robbed or sacked, the 
mutineers in fact behaving remarkably well. The 
commandant ke[)t indoors nntU the news reached 
Loanda, and after several days the Governor-General 
arrived in a Portuguese man-of-war with troope, 
which were disembarked, the valiant Governor- 
General remaining on board till order was restored, 
when be landed, had a cou[de of the ringleaders 
thrashed, made a speech to the rest of the mati- 
neers, and retnmed to Loanda, leaving the tall com- 
mandant to twirl his moustaches. The Governor- 
General was at that time an officer called Jos^ da 
Fonte 6 Horta, and though not one of the most 
competent men that Portugal has sent to Angola as 
governor, the inhabitants of Loanda have to thank 
him for paving a great part of their sandy city. 

Were not the natives of Ambriz such a remark- 
ably inoSensive and nnwarlike race, they would 
long ^o have driven the Portuguese into the sea. 
It is a great pity that Portugal should neglect so 
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diagracefolly her colonies, 80 rich in themselves, and 
oflFering snoh wonderful advantages in every way for 
colonization and development 

In the year 1791 the Portuguese built a fort at 
QaincoUo, about sis miles up the Eiver Loge, on a 
low hill commanding the road from Ambriz to 
Bembe and St. Salvador, where they then had a 
large establishment, and the masses of masonry still 
remain, a standing memorial of the former enei^ 
and bravery of the Portuguese who subjugated the 
then powerful kingdom of Congo and the savage 
tribes of the coast, so strikingly in contrast to the 
present spiritless and disgracefill military misrule 
of Angola. 

Ambriz boasts of the only iron pier in Angola, 
and this was erected at my instigation. It is 200 
feet long, and is a great advantage in loading and 
discharging cargo into or from the lighters. 

Ambriz is an open roadstead, and vessels have to 
anchor at a considerable distance from the beach, 
and though the surf sometimes interferes with the 
above operations on the beach, vessels are always 
safe, such things as storms or heavy seas being 
unknown. 
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Behind the beach a ealt, marshy plain extends 
inland for a mile or so, and nearly to Quisaembo in 
a northerly direction. Along the edge of thia plain 
is the road to QuincoUo, and many little ravines 
or valleys lead into it. These, in the hot season 
particnlarly, are most lovely in their vegetation, 
the groups of gigantic euphorbias festooned with 
many delicate-leaved creepers being especially qnaint 
and beautifuL 

A handsome orange and black diurnal moth ia 
found abundantly about Ambriz, and is cnrions 
irom its exhaling a strong smell of gnm benzoin, 
so strong indeed as to powerfully scent the collect- 
ing box. It is the Eusemia ochracea of eotomo- 
logiets. 

In 1872, the ship "Thomas Mitchell" took a 
cargo of coala from England to Bio de Janeiro, and. 
after discharging proceeded in ballast to Ambriz. 
The crew on arrival were suffering from "chigoes" 
or " jiggers " in their feet, wbich they contracted in 
the Brazils. These pests were quickly communi- 
cated to the black crews of our boats and introduced 
on shore, and in a short time every one in Ambriz 
bad them in their feet and hands. Many of the 
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blacks were mieerable objects from the rayages of 
this horrid insect on their .feet and legs, in the 
ekio of which they burrow and breed. They 
gradually extended up the coast, bnt not towards 
the interior. By last advices they appear to be 
dying ont at Ambriz. It is to be hoped that such is 
the case, and that this fresh acquisition to the insect 
scourges of tropical AMca may be only temporary., 
A friend just arrived &om the coast tells me that 
they have already reached Gaboon, and they will 
doubtlessly ruu all the way up the coast. 

PreTious to the occupation of Ambriz by the Por- 
tuguese in 1855, the natives used to bring down a 
considerable quantity of fine malachite &om Bembe 
for sale. A Brazilian slave-dealer, a man of great 
energy and enterprise, called Francisco Antonio 
Flores, who, after the abolition of the slave-trade, 
laboured inceesantly to develop the resources of 
Angola, in which effort he sank the large fortune 
he had previously amassed, obtained the oonceasion 
of the Bembe mines from the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, who sent an expedition to occupy the country, 
and sacceeded without any opposition on the part 
of the natives. 
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In January, 1858, 1 was engaged by the Western 
Africa Malachite Copper Mines Company, who had 
acquired the mines from Senhor Flores, to accom- 
pany a party of twelve miners sent onder a Cornish 
mining captain to explore them. We arrived at 
Bembe on the 8th March, and the next day seven of 
the men were donn with fever; the others also 
quickly fell ill, and for three mouths that followed 
of the heavy rainy season, they passed thioogh 
great discomforbi from want of proper acccmimoda- 
tion. Ultimately eight died within the next nine 
months, and the rest had to be sent home, with 
the exception of one man and myself. This result 
was not so much the effect of the chmate, as the 
want of proper lodgings and carp. 

The superintendent was at that time the Por^ 
tuguese commandant, who of course did not interfere 
with the miuiug captain, an ignorant man, who 
made the men work in the same manner of day 
and night shifts as if they were in Cornwall, in the 
full blaze of the sun, in their wet clothes, &c. 

An English superintendent next arrived, but he 
unfortunately was addicted to intemperance, and 
soon died from the effects of the brandy bottle. 
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After being at Bembe eight or nine months, the 
mining captain, either iiom Btnpidity or wilfobiess, 
not only had not discovered a single pound of 
malachite, bat insiBted that there was none in the 
place, where the natives for years previonsly had 
extracted from 200 to 300 tons every dry eeaeon I 
In view of his conduct I took upon myself the 
responsibility of taking charge of the mining opera- 
tions, and sent Tiim back to England. A few days 
after we discovered fine blocks of malachite, fifteen 
tons of which I sent to the Company in the same 
steuner that took him home. 

It would not interest the reader to describe 
minutely the canses that led gradually to the aban- 
donment of the working of these mines, and to the 
heavy loss sustained by the Company, but I am 
convinced that, had duly qoalified and experienced 
men directed the working from the beginning, they 
would have proved a success. Many hundred tons 
of malachite were afterwards raised, with the help 
of a very few white miners, but too late to correct 
the previous mistakes and losses. 

During the years 1858 and 1859 I travelled the 
road from Ambriz to Bembe eight times, and in 

VOL. I. M 
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the month of April 1873, I went again, for the 
last time, with my wife. 

Lieutenant Grandy and his brother had been our 
gaestfi at Ambriz, where we had supplied them with 
the greater part of the beads and goods they 
required for their ardaoos joamey into the interior. 
These gentlemen, it will be recollected, were sent 
by the Boyal Oet^raphical Society to discover the 
source of the Congo, and to meet and aid Dr. 
Livingstone in the interior should he have crossed 
the continent from the east coast, as it was 
imagined he might probably do. 

We had arranged to proceed together &om 
Ambriz as for as Bembe, but owing to the great 
mortality in the country from two saccessiTe visita- 
tions of small-poz, which had ravaged the coast, 
we were unable to obtain the necessary nnmber 
of carriers. The two brothers alone required 
nearly 200, and as only a few comparatively 
could be bad at a time, they went singly first, and, 
about a week after they had both started, my wife 
and myself were able to get together sufficient car- 
riers to leave also. 

To travel in a country like Angola it is necessary 
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to be provided with almoet everything in the way 
of food and clothing, and goods for money, and as 
everything has to be carried on men's heads, a great 
number of carriers are necessarily requisite. 
■ The "tipoia," or hammock, ia the universal 
travelling apparatus in Angola (Plate I.), and is of 
two forms, the simple hammock slung to a palm 
pole (the stem of the leaf of a Metroxyhm, Welw.), 
which is very strong and extremely light, or the 
same with a light-painted waterproof cover, and 
curtains, very comfortable to travel in, and always 
used by the Portuguese to the interior of Loanda, 
where the country is more open, and better paths 
or roads exist, but they would quickly be torn to 
pieces north, and on the road to Bembe, from the 
very dense bush, and in the wet season the very 
high grass ; consequently the plain hammock and 
pole only are generally employed, the traveller 
shading himself from tha sun by a movable cover 
held in position by two cords, or by using a white 
umbrella. When travelling long distances six or 
eight bearers are necessary : the two hammock- 
carriers generally run at a trot for about two hours 
at a stretch, when another couple take their places. 
H 2 
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On any well-known road the nativea have esta- 
blished changing or resting places, which, when not 
at a town, are generally at some shady tree or 
place where water is to be had, — or at the, spota 
where iurs are held, or food cooked and exposed for 
sale by the women. 

When the road was clear of grass, in the dry 
season, I have more than once travelled from 
Ambriz to Bemhe — a distance of not lees than 130 
miles — ^in four days, with only eight bearers and 
light ]ug^;age, and this without in any way knocking 
up ot diatreseing the carriers, and only ronning from 
daybreak to nightfidl ; — very often they jmned in 
a "batoco" or dance, for several honrs into the 
night, at the town I slept at, and were quite fresh 
and ready to start next morning. 

It is only the stronger blacks that are good 
hammock-bearers, especially the coast races, very 
few of the natives of the interior, snch as the 
Moshicongos, being sufficiently powerful to carry a 
hammock for any distance. The [motion is ex- 
tremely disagreeable at first, from the strong ap and 
down jerking experienced, bnt one soon becomes 
quite used to it, and falls asleep whilst going at full 
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trot, just as if it weie perfectly still. The oatiTes 
of Loanda and Bengnella, though not generally 
each strong carriers aa the Ambriz blacks, take the 
hammock at a fast walk instead of the eharp trot 
of the latter, and consequently hammock traTelling 
tiiere is very lazy and lusurions. 

The pole is carried on the shoulder, and rests 
on s small cushion generally made of fine grass- 
cloth stuffed with wild cotton, the silky fibre in 
the seed-pod of the " Mafumeira," or cotton-wood 
tree (Eriodendron (mfraduomm), or " isca," a 
brown, woolly-like down covering the stems of 
palm-treeB. Each bearer carries a forked Btick on 
which to rest the pole when changing shoulders, and 
also to ease the load by sticking the end of it under 
the pole behind their backs, and stretching out 
their arm on it. No one who has not tried can 
form an idea what hard, wearying work it is to 
carry a person in a hammock, and it is Tonderfiil 
how these blacks will run with <aie all day, in the 
hot sun, nearly naked, with bare shaved heads, and 
not feel distreBsed. 

On arriving at any stream or pool they dash at 
once into the water, and wash off the perspiration 
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that streams from their bodies, and I never heard 
of any ill coxtBaqnence occurring from this practice. 
The hammock-beareis do not as a rale carry loads ; 
by Dative custom they are only obliged to carry the 
white man's bed, his proviaion-box, and, one port- 
manteau. To take my wife, myself, a tent — as it 
was the rainy season — provisions, bedding, and a 
few changes of clothes, only what was absolntely 
necessary for a month's journey, we had to engage 
exactly thirty carriers: this included our cook and 
his boy with the necessary pots and pans ; onr " Jack 
Wash," as the laundry-boys are called, with his soap 
and irons ; and one man with the drying-papers and 
boxes for collecting plants and insects. We also took 
a Madeira cane chair, very useful to be carried in 
across the streams or marshes we should meet 
with. 

All being ready we started off, passing Qninoollo 
and arriving at Quingombe, where we encamped for 
the night on top of a hill, to be out of the way, as 
I thought, of a peculiarly voracious mosquito very 
abundant there, and of which I had had experience 
in my former journeys to and from Bembe. 

I shall never forget the first night I passed 
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there in going up to the mines with the twelve 
miners. There was at that time a large empty 
banacoon built of sticks and grass for the accom- 
modation of traTellers. Soon after sonset a ham 
like that of distant bees was heard, and a white 
mist seemed to rise oat of the marshy land below, 
which was nothing less than a olond of mos- 
quitoes. The men were unprovided with mosquito 
nets, and the consequence was that sleep was 
perfectly out of the question, so they sat round the 
table smoking and drinking coffee, and killing 
mosquitoes on their hands and faces fall night long. 
I had been given an excellent mosqoito bar or 
curtain, but the ground was so fall of sand-fleas, 
that although I was not troabled with mosquitoes, 
the former kept me awake and fererish. In the 
morning we laughed at our ha^^id appearance, 
and swollen &ces and hands ; luckily we were not 
so troubled any more on our journey np. 

Where mosquitoes are in such abundance, nothing 
bat a proper curtain will avail against them; 
smokiDg them out is of very little use, as only 
each a large amount of acrid smoke will effectoally 
drive them away as to make the remedy almost 
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tmbearable. The sobetancefl usually bomt in anch 
cases are dry cow-dung, mandioca-meal, or white 
Angola gum. 

There are several species of mosquito in Angola ; 
that found in mamhes is the largest, and is iif^t 
hrown in colour, and very sluggish in its flight 
or movements. When 'the fellow settles to insert 
hia proboscis, it is q^nite sufficient to put the tip 
of a finger on him to annihilate him, hut none 
of the others can be so easily killed ; two or three 
species— notaUy a little black shiny fellow, only 
found near running water — are almost impossible 
to catch when settled and sncking, even with the 
most swiftly delivered slap. Another species is 
beautifully striped or banded with black, body and 
legs. 

Mosquitoes rarely attack in the daytime, except 
in shady places, where they are fond of lying on 
the under side of leaves of trees. Some with large 
beautifol plumed antennfe appear at certain times of 
the year in great numbers, and are said to be the 
males, and are not known to bite or molest in any 
way. 

Although we pitched our tent on top of a hill to 
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escape the mareb moequitoeB, and had a teirific 
taiu-BtoriQ nearly the whole of the night, they 
found hb cat, and in the tnormng the inner side 
of OUT tent vas completely covered with them ; — 
had we not slept nnder a good mosquito net, we 
ehoald hare passed just snch another night as I 
have described. We bad to stop a second night 
on this hill to wait for om full number of canierB. 
The scenery from it is magnificent, low hills 
coTered with dense bosh of the prickly acacia tree 
{A. Wdwitschii), high grass, baobabs and euphor- 
biafi, and in the low places a great abundance of 
a large aloe, with pale crimson flowers in tall 
spikes. 

At last aU loads were properly distributed and 
secured in the " mutetes," an arrangement in which 
loads are very conveniently carried. They are 
generally made from the palm leaves, the leaflets of 
which ate woven into a kind of basket, leaving the 
stems only about five or six feet long ; a little shoe 
or slipper, made of wood or hide, is secured to the 
under eide. When the carrier wishes to rest, he 
bends down his head until the palm stems touch 
the ground, and the load is then leant up against 
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a tree. If there is not a tree handy, then tiie end 
of their stick or staff being inserted into the ehoe, 
forms with the two ends three legs, on -which it 
stands securely. This shoe is also useful with the 
staff when on the journey, to rest the carrier for 
a few minutes hy easing the weight of the load off 
his head without setting it down. The natives ^of 
the interior carry loads on their heads that they are 
unable to lift easily from the ground, and the 
"mutete" is therefore very convenient. In carry- 
ing a large bag of produce, a long stick is tied on 
to each side, to act in the same way as the 
" mutete." 

In four days we arrived at Qniballa, where we 
rested a couple of days, to collect plants and some 
fine butterflies from, the thick surrounding woods, 
and to dry the plants we had gathered thos &r. 
The country we had passed was comparatively 
level, and the scenery for the most part was very 
like that of a deserted park overgrown with rank 
grass and weeds. 

As Quihalla is approached the country becomes 
very hilly in all directions, and the vegetation 
changes to fine trees and creepers, conspicuous 
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amongst which is the iodiarubber plant already 
described. 

Quiballa is a large town most pictiiieaqiiely 
Bituated on a low, flat-topped hill, autrouaded on 
all sides by other higher hills, and separated from 
them by a deep ravine filled with taagnificent 
forest Tegetation, and in the bottom of which a 
shallow stream of the clearest water rana swiftly 
over its fantastic rocky bed — all little waterfaUs 
and shady transparent pools. Onr finest specimens 
of butterflies, such as Oodartia Trajanas, Bomaleo- 
soma hsinga, JR. medon, Earyphme Pliafonax and 
others, were collected in these lovely woods ; they 
do not come out into the snnny open, but flit about 
in the shadiest part under the trees, flying near 
the ground, and occasionally settling on a leaf or 
branch on which a streak of sunshine falls through 
the leafy vault above. Other species, such as the 
Papilios (P. Tuenestheus, P. bruius, P. demoleus, P. 
erinus, Diadema misvppus), &c. &c., on the con- 
trary, we only found in the lull sunshine, on the 
low bushes and flowering plants, skirting, as with a 
broad belt, the woods or forest. 

The change in vegetation from the coast to 
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Qniballa may be due not only to di£Fereiic& of alti- 
tude, but partly to the rock of tlie country, whidt 
is a large-grained, very qnartzose mica rock or 
gneiss from the coast to near Qniballa, where it 
changes to a soft mica date, easily decomposed 
by water and atmospheric' inflaencea Several 
species of birds, very ahnndant on the coast and as 
far as Uatnta, disappear about Qniballa, the most 
notable being the common A&ican crow {Cormti 
scapulatus), the brilliantly-colonred starh'ngs (Ziom- 
proeolim), and the several rollers; doves also, bo 
abundant on the coast, are comparatively rare after 
passing Qniballa. 

The CoraeioB ecmdaia, the most beautiful of the 
African roller^ has a very extraordinary manner 
of flying, tumbling about in a zig-zag &shion in 
the air as if drunk, and chattering loudly all the 
time. I once shot at one on the top of a high 
tree at Matuta ; it fell dead, as I thought, but tm 
picking it np I was gladly surprised to And it quite 
uninjured, and only stnnned apparently. I placed 
it in a hastily-constructed cage, and took it with 
me to Bembe, where it became quite tame, and I 
had it sever^ months, till my boy, feeding it one 
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morning, left the door of ita cage open, and it flew 
away. In its native state it feeds principally oa 
grafislioppers ; in captivity ita food was mostly raw 
meat, which it ate greedily. 

The stailingB of darkest shades of blae, with 
bright yellow eyes, are strikingly Wtntifhl when 
seen flying, the sunshine reflecting the metallic 
lustre of their plomage. 

The cooing of the doves serves the natives at 
night instead of a clook, as they coo at the same 
hours as the common cock, and in travelling, if 
the natives are asked the time during the night, 
they always refer to the "dove having sung," 
as they term it, or not. Its cooing a little before 
day-dawn is the signal to prepare fiir the start 
that day. 

At the town of Quirillo, where we slept one 
night, the Madeira chair first cfune into use, to 
cross a stream and marsh in which the water came 
up to the men's necks. Our hammock-boys thought 
it fine fun to pass us over the different streams in 
the chair; all twelve would stand in the water 
close together, with the chair on their shoulders, 
and pass my wife across first, singing in chorus, 
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" Mundelle mata • bicho, Mundelle mata - bicho " 
(Mnsdelle = white - man, mata- bicho = a "dash" 
of a drink of rum). On landing her safely 
they would yell and whistle like demons, accom- 
panied by all the rest on the banks, and splash 
and dabble about like docks in the water. The 
chair would then come back for me, and the 
same scene be again enacted. A bottle of rum, 
or a couple of bunches of beads, was always the 
reward foi crossing us ovec without wetting us. 

Qniballa is hy far the largest town to be met with 
fii>m Ambriz, and contains several hundred hots 
distributed irregularly over the flat top of the 
hill on which it stands. The hnts are square, 
built of sticks covered with clay, and roofed with 
grass. The principal room in the largest hnt was 
swept ont, and placed at our disposal by the 
king, and we made ourselves very comfortable in 
it The king, Dom Paolo, is a fine, tail old negio, 
and knowing of our arrival sent his son and a num- 
ber of men to meet us, when they took my wife's 
hammock, and raced her into the town at a great 
paca He has considerable influence in the country, 
where his is an important town, as it marks the 
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limits of the coEist or Ambriz race, and that of the 
Hushicongo tribe beyond. 

There is a good deal of rivalry between the two 
races ; — the Ambriz blacks do not like going beyond 
Qmballa, and the Mushicongos object to go into 
the Ambriz country. Before the road was taken 
poBseseion of by the Portuguese, Quiballa was the 
great halting-place for the two tribes, the Mushi- 
congos bringing the proceeds of the copper mines 
at Bembe to sell to the Ambriz natives, who then 
carried it to the traders on the coast. With the 
increased trade in other produce, a great deal of 
this separation has been done away with, and both 
tribes now mingle more freely ; but at the time I 
was engaged at the Bembe mines we were obliged to 
have a large store at Qniballa to receive loads going 
up from Ambriz, and copper ore coming down from 
Bembe, and there change carriers. 

The Ambriz negroes, being very much stronger, 
never objected to any loads, however heavy, some 
of these going np the country with sixteen or twenty 
earriera, such as the heavy pieces of the steam- 
engine, saw-mill, pumps, &c. There was great diffi- 
culty in inducing the Mushicongos to take these 
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heavy and very oS^en cnmbeTsome loada from 
Qiiiballa to Bembe, and once, when loads for ap- 
wards of 1000 earners had accomolated at the 
store, I waa obliged to hit upon the following plan 
to get the MoshicoDgos to take them op, and it 
succeeded admiiably. 

I engaged 1000 earners at Bembe to go empty- 
handed to Quiballa for the caigo there, and paid 
them only the cnstomary number of beads £>r 
rations on the road, rations for the retnm jonmey 
to be paid at Qoiballa, and pay for the whole 
journey at Bembe, on deliTery of the loads. My 
calculation was that the greater number would be 
forced &om hunger to take them, and so it hi^ 
pened. The morning after we arrived at Quiballa 
they all flatly refused to take a single load of the 
machinery in the store ; — I very quietly told them 
they might go about their business, and for three 
days I was yelled at by them, but they were at 
last forced to accept my terms, and I returned to 
Bembe with 800 loads. 

It was at Qoiballa that we were so fortunate aa 
to obtain specimens of the flowers, and a quantity 
of ripe seeds of the beautiful plant named Camo- 
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0»m maxima by its discoTerer, Dr. Welwitech. 
We saw it growing along the sides of the road as 
BOOH as we left the gneiss formation and entered 
on the mica slate, bnt most abundantly in the 
more bare places on the sides of the bills at 
Quiballa, in the very hard clay of the decomposed 
mica slate. 

The Gamomuia maswna (Plate YI.) grows as a 
hard, woody bush, with rather straggling long 
branches covered with fine la^e leaTes, and bearing 
bunches of flowers, the lower, and by far the largest 
petal of which is shaped like a sheU, of a delicate 
creamy white, with its edges exquisitely crisped, 
bordered with a golden rimj and nearly the size of 
an open band. Its roots spread nndei^ronnd to 
great distances and shoot oat into other plants, so 
that on attempting to remove what we thought 
nice small plants, we always came on great thick 
roots which we followed and found to proceed from 
old bushes at a considerable distance.' Several 
small plants that we brought away alive died 
anbaequently at Ambriz. Half a dozen of the 
seeds germinated on arrival at Kew G-ardens, so 
that I hope this lovely flower will be shortly in 
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coltiTation, a welcome additioD to our hot-houses. 
All the plants that we collected and dried are 
deposited in the herbarium at Kew Gardens. 

A pecnliarity of the towns on the coast inhabited 
by the Ambriz blacks, and which disappears inland, 
is their being surrouaded by a thick, high belt or 
hedge of a curious, thin, very branching Euphorbia. 

The huts in -coast towns are all bnilt separately, 
but near one another, in a clear space, and not 
separated by trees or hedges ; in the interior, how- 
ever, the space occupied by the towns is rery much 
larger, and many of the bnts are boilt in a square 
piece of ground and enclosed by a hedge either of 
a square-stemmed, prickly, cactns-hke euphorbia, 
or more generally of the Physic-nut plant (Jatropha 
e«rea»), the "Purgueira" of the Portuguese, and 
from the greater nxunber of trees and palms left 
standing, the towns are very much prettier, some 
being remarkably picturesque. Most of them are 
sitnated in woods, which are not found in the 
littioral region. The huto of the Mushicongos, &om 
the greater abundance of building materials, are 
very much larger than those of the Ambriz blacks, 
and very often contain two rooms. The towns of 
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both are remarkably clean, and are always kept 
well Bwepf^ as are also the interiors of their huts ; — 
their broonis are a bundle of twigs, and the dnst, 
ashes, &c., are always thrown into the bush snr- 
loonding the towns. 

A cleanly habit of all blacks, and one which it 
always atrack me might be imitated with advantage 
by more civilized coontries, is that of always turning 
away their feces to expectorate, and invariably cover- 
ing it with dust or sand with their feet. 

At certain places on the road, generally in the 
vicinity of water, or where several trees afford a 
convenient shade, a kind of little market is held 
all day, of plantains, green indian-com, mandioca 
roots, and other uticles of food for the supply of 
the carriers or natives passing ap and down. Here 
the women &om the neighbouring towns come with 
their pots, and cook food, such as dry fish and 
beans, and sell " garapa " or " uallaa," as a kind of 
beer made from ini£an-com is called. 

My wife, of conrse, excited the greatest curiosity 

in all the towns we passed through; only two 

white women (both Portugaese) had before made 

the journey to Semhe, and the remarks and obser- 
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rations made on her appearance, principally by 
the women, were often very amusing. One old 
woman at a town where we stayed to breahfiist^ 
and who was the king's mother, after watching ns 
for some time, expressed her satis&ction at ooi* 
condnct, and said we appeared to be a very loving 
pair, as I had helped ' my wife first to food sOid 
drink. She was very thankfal for a cnp of coffee, 
and a handful of lumps of sngar for her congh. 
Their greatest astonishment, however, was at our 
india-rubber bed and bath, and the whole town 
would flock loimd in breathless amazement to see 
them blown oat ready for uae, when oar tent had 
been put up. Some would ask to be allowed to 
touch them, and would then look quite frightened 
at their peculiar feeh 

In the mornings on coming oat of our tent we 
would generally find a large audience squatted on 
the groond waiting for our appearance, to wish us 
good morning, though cariosity to see the finjtiVpg 
touches of our toilette was the principal cause. 

My wife's last operations of hair-dressing, which 
could not be conveniently effected in the closed 
tent, seemed to caase them most surprise. Beyond 
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tbie very natand curiosity to see ub, we were never 
once annoyed by any radenesa or impropriety on tlie 
part of the natives. 

Having rested a couple of days at Qoiballa, we 
again started on our joaruey, Tbe road (wbicb is 
nowhere other than a narrow path, only admitting 
the passage of blacks in single file), after leaving 
Qoiballa, winds around some rocky hills, which are 
encceeded by a couple of miles of level valley 
thickly grown with cane and very high grass, until 
the hill called Tuco is reached, the first great 
sudden elevation. ^On the left is a deep valley, 
filled with an almost impenetrable forest of the 
most luxuriant foliage and creepers ; the great 
tmuks and branches of the high trees are mostly 
white and shiny, and contrast in a singular manner 
with the dark green of their leaves. On the right 
the hill-side is also covered with trees and bush 
on which was growing abundantly a beautiful 
creeper, bearing large handsome leaves and bright 
yellow flowers (Luffa »p.). From the top, looking 
back towards Quiballa, a magnificent view is ob- 
tained. As far as the eye can reach is seen a 
BDOcession of forest-covered moontains brightly lit 
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in Hob dondlesB son to the distsut horizon, shaded 
off ioto a haze of loTely bloe. It is almost 
impossible to imagine a more exquisite pano- 
rama, and words fail to describe its beauty and 
grandenr. 

AiW this hill is passed, the cotmtry continaea 
comparatively level for some mile^ and is yeiy 
beautiful, being corered with dense regetation, in 
which are seen abandance of dark feathery palms, 
relieved "hj the bright green patches of the banana 
groves, planted round the little towns. The soil 
is very fertile, and many gioand-snt and mandioca 
plantations are seen everywhere. 

Our first halt was at Ngungnngo, a large and 
very picturesque town, where there is a considerable 
trade carried on in mandioca root and its different 
preparations, as well as in beans and ground-nuts, 
the produce of the coun^ around. 

After passing this town the rcwi becomes very 
rocky and stony, necessitating getting out of the 
hammocks and walking a good deal over the rough 
ground. Farther on, another ste^ but bare hill 
had to be ascended, and finally we reached a little 
new town called Quioanquilla, where we slept. This 
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had been a lai^ and important town, bat tiie 
natives having robbed several caravans going up 
to the mines, the Fortagueee panished them by 
barning it aome years ago. We saw a considerable 
quantity of wild pineapples growing abont this 
town, but the natives make no use cS. its fine 
fibre, contenting themselves with eating the unripe 
fruit 

Next day's journey brought us, early in the 
afternoon, to a very prettily situated new town, of 
which a little old woman was the queen ; her two 
sons were the head men, and we were moat hos- 
pitably received by them. 

We had, fortunately, thus fkr escaped rain-storms 
dating the day whilst traveling ; rain had always 
come down at n%ht, when we were comfortably 
housed in our tent or in the hut at Quiballa. 
We pat up our tent in an open space in the middle 
of the town, and took the precaation, as usual, of 
cutting a small trench roond it to carry away the 
water in case of rain. When we retired the 
weather was fine, but we had npt been asleep long 
before we were awakened by a terrific thunderstorm, 
accompanied by torrents of rain. The trench over- 
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flowed, and a stteam of water began to enter oar 
tent. In the greatest ' harry I cat another trench 
along the side of onr bed, a foot wide and aboat 
nine inches deep, and for two hours did this drain 
mn full of water, Bach was the downpour of rain, . 
Next morning we continaed our journey, and in 
aboat half-an-hour's time arriyed at a riTulet that 
drained what was osually a large mamh, but the 
storm of the previous night had turned the maish 
into a lake and the rivulet into a roaring stream 
quite impassable. After trying it lower down, and 
finding we coald not ford it, we had no alternative 
but to return to the town and remain there for 
that day, or till the water should have subsided 
safiiciently to enable us to cross. The remainder 
cS the day we employed in collecting insects and in 
drying the plants we had gathered the last few 
days. 

A child was bom whilst we were in this town, 
and, being a girl, it was at once named Bose, after 
my wife, who had therefore to make the mother 
a present of a piece of handkerchiefs and an extra 
fine red cotton one for the baby. 

Kext day we were able to pass the swollen 
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1 in OUT obair, aftei a couple of hours spent 
in cutting away branches of trees, &c., that 
obstruct«d the paas^;e, at a place where the depUi 
of water was about five feet In a fish-trap I here 
found the curious new fish described by Dr. A. 
Gnnther, and named by him QymndlltAes afU9 
(' Annals and Magazine of Natural History ' for 
August, 1873). 

That day's journey, through a country alternately 
covered with lovely forest and high grass, brought 
us to the large, town of Quilnmbo, beautifully 
situated in a forest, and with a' great number of 
oil-palm trees (Plate VII.). This is at present the 
largest and most important town on the road to 
Bembe, containing several hundred huts and quite 
a swarm of inhabitants. Abont noon we halted for 
breakfiist at a marketr-place near a town on the 
Eiver Lifua. Here were about forty or fifty armed 
blacks, with the king from the neighbouring town, 
all getting rapidly drunk on " garapa," or indian- 
com beer; their faces and bodies painted bright 
red, with a few white spots, looking like so many 
stage demons, dancing, singing, and flourishing 
their guns about. They were all going to a town 
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where we heard the king? of fire towns were to 
have their beads cat off that day for complicity 
in the murder of a woman by one of them. Hiey 
were accompanied by a man blowing a large wooden 
trmupet of most extraordinary form (Plate Y.). 

This tmmpet is made of the hollow root and stem 
of a tree, said to grow in the mnd of rivers and 
marshes ; it does not appear to have been thinned 
away much at its narrow end, but seems to have 
grown naturally from the large flat root to a thin 
stem at a short distance above it. I immediately 
wanted to buy this instmrnent, but nothing would 
indnce the king to part with it till I offered to ex- 
change it for a br&fis bngle. I had to give them a 
" mucanda " or order for one at our store at Ambriz ; 
even then it was not delivered to me, but the king 
agreed to send one of hie sons to Ambriz with it on 
my return &om Bembe, which he did, and thus I 
became possessed of it 

Next day's journey was through pretty uudu* 
lating country, covered principally with high grass, 
and after passing a couple of small towns we 
arrived, early in the ^temoon, at the River 
Luqueia, which we passed over on a very good 
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plank bridge, jnst bnilt hj the Portnguese officer 
commandiiig the Bmall detachmeDt at Bembe. 
Heie our carriera stopped £» about an hoar, 
baUiing in the river, and dressing themselves in 
their beat cloths and caps, that the; had brought 
with them carefully packed— so as to make their 
appearance in a dandy condition on entering 
Bembe, vhich we did in abont half-an-honr's time, 
baring to walk op a stiff hill, too steep to be carried 
Qp in onr bammoiJie, 

We had thos travelled the whole distance from 
Ambriz to Eembe, which, as I have before stated, 
is certainly not less than 130 miles, in eight travel- 
ling days. This will give some idea of the 
^duiance of the Ambriz natives, as, &om having 
to take down and pack the tent every morning, 
and make hot tea or coffee before startiDg, it was 
never before seven or eight o'clock that we were on 
the move. Moreover, from the rain and heavy 
dew at night, the high grass was excessively wet, 
and it would not do to start till it had somewhat 
dried in the morning sun. In going through woods 
we generally got out of our hammocks in the 
grateful, cool shade, and collected butterflies, the 
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£ne8t being found in such places. In rocky and 
hilly places m; wife, of course, conld not get over 
the ground on foot so qniclcly as a man might have 
done. 

A description of the dress she adopted may be 
Qsefnl to other ladies who may travel in similar wild 
coimtrieB, as she found it exceedingly comfortable 
and conTeuieut for going through wet grass aoA. 
tangled bneh, and through the excessively spiny 
trees and thorny bushes of the first thirty or forty 
miles of the road. It was very simple and loose, 
and consisted of one of my coloured cotton ehirts 
instead of the usual dress-body, and the skirt made 
short and of a strong material, fastening the shirt 
round the waist ; either or both conld then be 
easily and promptly changed as required. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

BEUBE — MALACHITE DEPOSIT — BOOT FARABITE — 
ENGONQOl — MOETALITY OF OATTIJ: — FAIRS — 
KING OP CONGO — BBCEPTIONS — CUBTOMS — SAN 
SALVADOR — FBVEBS — BETOElf TO AMBEIZ. 



1 is the third great elevation, and it stands 
boldly and cliff-like out of the broad plain on whicb 
we bave been travelling, and at its base runs tbe 
little river Lnqueia. 

Approaching it irom the westward, we see a 
bigb mountain to the right of tbe plateau of Bembe, 
separated from it by a narrow gorge thickly wooded 
that drains the valley, separating in its turn tbe 
tabl&-Iand of Bembe from the high flat country 
beyond, in a north and easterly direction.. This 
valley, in which the great deposit of malachite 
exists, is abont a mile long in a straight line and 
runs N.N.W. by S.S.K (Plate Till.). 

It is a ffid-de-tae at its northern end, terminating 
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in a beautiful waterfall which the waters of a riTolet 
have worn in the day slate of the coontiy. This 
rirolet, after mnmiig at the bottom of the valley, 
takes a sndden bend at ite aontheni end, and 
CBCapeB through the narrow gorge described above 
as separating the peak or mountain &om the table- 
land of Bemba The aide of the valley next to 
Bembe is very steep along its whole length, and 
shows the clay slate of the coantry perfectly ; the 
other side, however, is a gradual slope, and is 
. covered by a thick d^toeit of clayey earths, in 
which the malachite is irregalarly distributed for 
the whole length of the valley. 

The malachite is often foimd in laige solid 
blocks ; — one resting on two smaller ones weighed 
together a little over three tons, but it occurs 
mostly in fiat veins without any definite dip or 
order, swelling sometimes to upwards of two feet 
in thickness, and much fissured in character 
£rom admizture with dark oside of iron, with which 
it is often cemented to the day in which it is 
contained. 

Two kinds of day are found, a ferruginous red, 
and an unctuous black variety. The malachite 
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occurs almost entirely in the former. A lai^e pro- 
[nrtioniras obtained in the form of small irregulBxly- 
shaped shot, by washing the clay in suitable appa- 
ratus. Large quaatities had been raised by the 
natives &om this valley before the country was 
taken possession of by the Fortngaese. 

For about fifteen yeatB previously, as before 
stated, from 200 to 300 tons per annum had been 
brought down to Ambriz by the natives for sale. 
The mining captain sent ODt by the English Com- 
pany did not judiciously employ his force of miners 
in properly exploring the deposit, so that its ^tent 
was never fully ascertained ; no shafts were sunk to 
more than six or eight fathoms in depth at the 
bottom of the valley, from the quantity of water 
met with, but in several places the bottom of these 
shafts was found to be pure solid malachite. In 
no case was malachite ever found in the clay-slate 
rock of the country, and there can be no doubt that 
this vast deposit was brought and deposited io the 
valley by the agency of water. No other mineral is 
to be found in the valley, and only some rounded, 
watet-wom pieces of limestone were found in the 
clay and associated with the malachite. 
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lo Bome pieces of this a few crystals of atacamite 
are to be rarely seen. The day-slate is coiiipletely 
bare of minerals, — with very few Teins of qoartz, 
which is highly crystalline, — has well-defined 
cleavage planes, with a strike of N.W. by S.K, and 
dips to the S.S.W. at an angle of about 55°. 

In no part of Angola, except at Mossamedes, have 
any regular lodes or deposits of copper or other 
metals (except iron) been found in tUu ; all bear 
unmistakable evidences of having been brought 
£rom elsewhere, and deposited by the action of 
water in the places where they are now found 

I have no doubt that the country farther to the 
Ulterior will be found immensely rich — ^in copper 
principally — where the lodes most likely exist that 
have supplied the enormous amount of copper carbo- 
nates found all over Angola, and iarthei north at 
Loango. 

Some idea may be formed of the great extent of 
the Bembe deposit, if we consider the manner in 
which the natives formerly extracted the malachite. 
It was entirely by means of little round pits, about 
three or four feet in diameter, sunk in the bottom 
of the valley and along its whole length, particularly 
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at aeveral places where the water draining from the 
country above had washed away the clay, and formed 
little openings on the same level as the bottom of 
the valley. When I arrived at Bembe, many of 
these pits were still open for a couple of fathoms 
deep, as many as eight or nine pits being sunk 
together in a rich spot. They eunk them only in 
the dry season, and as deep as foar or five fathoms, 
hat of course they were never carried down quite 
perpendicularly, but in an irregular zigzag fashion, 
and not being timbered they often fell together, 
and numbers of blacks were buried alive in them 
every year. We several times came across bones of 
blacks who had thus lost their lives. During tlie 
rainy season, of course, these pits were filled up 
with water and mud, and fresh ones had to be dug 
in the succeeding dry season. 

To ascend and descend them the natives drove 
wooden pegs into the walls, and their only mining 
tools were the little hoes used in clearing and culti- 
vating the ground, and the cheap spear-pointed 
knives, ten or eleven inches long, they received in 
barter at Ambriz from the traders. 

The mines belonged to several of the towns in the 
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immediate neigbboarbood, principally to one called 
Matuta ; bat they allowed tbe nativeB of otLer towns 
to extract malachite from them, on payment of a 
certain quantity of the ore they raised. 

The natives of Ambriz who went np to Bembe 
to buy malachite of the MnebicongoB were seldom 
allowed to pass the Biver Lnqueia, where the mala- 
chite waa brought down for enle by measure, in 
little baskets, being like the red gum copal, broken 
into mo'lerate-sized pieces, except the finer lump^ 
which were sold entire. Moat of the malachite 
has since been obtained by means of levels drives 
into the side from the bottom of the valley, but 
the great mass, below the level at which water is 
reached, remains practically nntoucbed. 

The failure of the Englisb Company, from caosee 
to which it is here unnecessary farther to advert, 
caused the works at the mines to -be gradually 
abandoned, and for the last few years the Fortuguese 
have allowed the blacks to work them in their own 
fashion again ; and I was very sorry to see the place 
in a complete state of ruin, with only a few stone 
walls overgroiivn with a luxariant growth of creepers 
and other plants to mark the places where the 
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houses and stores formerly stood, end where several 
hundred natives used to be daily at work. 

During the years 1858 and 1859, when I was 
first at Bembe, any number of natives could be 
had from the neighbouring towns, willing to work 
at the mines, and as many as 200 to 300 were daily 
employed, principally in carrying the ore and clay 
to the washing-floors, cutting timber, clearing bush, 
&c. ; they were generally engaged for a week's time, 
their pay ranging from one to three cotton hand- 
kerchiefs, and twenty or thirty beads for rations per 
day. Some few worked steadily for several weeks 
or even months, when they would go off to their 
towns, with perhaps only a few handkerchiefs, 
leaving the rest of their earnings to the care of 
some friend at Bembe till their retuni, as, if they 
took such an amount of wealth to their towns, 
tbey ran the risk of being accused of " fetish " and 
of having the whole taken from them, with perhaps 
a beating besides. Very often they would go " on tlie 
spree" for a week or more till they had spent it all 
on drink and rioting, when tbey would return tii 
visit their towns nearly as poor as when they arrived. 

Our best workmen were the soldiers of the 
o 2 
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goniBOD, mostly bl&cka and malattoeB from Loanda, 
And beloDging to a sapper corps, and consequently 
heviDg some knowledge of working, and of tools 
and implements. It was great tronble to teach the 
natdves the nee of the pick and shorel, and the 
wheelbarrow was a special difficulty and stambling- 
block ; — when not carrying it on their heads, which 
they always did when it was empty, two or three 
would carry it; but the most amusing manner in 
which I saw it used, was once where a black ■ was 
holding up the handles, bat not pushing at all, 
whilst another in front was walking backward, and 
turning the wheel ronnd towards him with his 
hands. As many as 1000 carriers at a time conid 
easily be had from the neighbouring towns to carry 
tlie copper ore to Qniballa or Ambri^ by giving 
them two or three days' notice. 

The carriers, either at Bembe or on the coast, 
are always accompanied by a head-man, called a 
"Oapata" (generally from each tovm, and bringing 
from 10 to 100 or more carriers), who is responsible 
for the loads and men. The load of the carriers used 
to be two and a half "arrobas" or eighty pounds of 
malachite, and some few strong fellows used to 
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cany two such loads on their heads all the way to 
Ambriz. Their pay was one piece of ten cotton 
handkerchiefs, and 300 blue glass beads for each 
joomey — the " Capata " taking double pay and no 
load. This was equal to about 5^ per ton carriage 
to Ambriz. At present the cost would be much 
more on account of the great decrease of population 
from several epidemics of small-pox, and from the 
very latge carrying trade in ground-nuts and 
coffee. 

At the end of the ralley, where it joins the narrow 
gorge that drains it, an enormous mass of a very 
hard metamorphic limestone, destitute of fossil re- 
mains, rises &om the bottom to a height of about 
thirty feet, and in it are contained two caverns or 
large chambers. This mass of rock is imbedded in 
a dense forest, and is overgrown by trees ejiA 
enormous creepers, the stems of which, like great 
twisted cables, hang down throogh the crevices and 
openings to the ground below. 

Great numbers of bats inhabit the roof of the 
darkest of these caverns, and some that I once shot 
were greatly infested with a large, and very active, 
nearly white species of the cnrioos spider-Iookmg 
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parasite Nyctiribia, that lives on this class of 
aDimals. 

In the tliick damp shade of the trees smroanding 
this mass of rock, we collected the rose-colotired 
flowers of that extremely curious root parasite, the 
Thotmingea sanguinea (Dr. Hooker, < Transactions of 
the Linnean Society,' 1856). — These specimens are 
now in the Kew Museam. 

The Portuguese built a fine little fort at Eembe, 
with a dry ditch round it, which has stood one or 
two sieges ; but the Mnshicongos are a cowardly set 
without any idea of fighting, so that they were 
easily beaten off by the small garrison. 

At the time of my first arrival at Bembe, there 
were about 200 men in garrison, who were well 
shod, clothed, and cared for. They had a band of 
mnsic of some fifteen performers, and the manner 
in which it was got ap was most amusing. One 
of the officers sent to Loanda for a number of 
musical instruments, and picking out a man for 
each, he was given the option of becoming a 
musician, or of being locked up ia the calaboose ou 
bread and water for a certain period. They all, of 
course, preferred the former alternative, ^d there 
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happening to be a mulatto in the garrison vrho had 
been a bandgman/he vbs elevated to the post of 
bandmaster, and forthwith ordered to teach the 
rest 

The performances of this band may be best left 
to the imagination, but wonderful to relate, the 
gOTemor (Andrade) used to take pleasure in listen- 
ing to the excruciating din, which would have 
deh'ghted a Hottentot, and would make them play 
under his quarters several evenings a week. 

On the anniversary of the signing of the " Carta 
CoDStitucional," a great day in Portugal, the same 
governor invited us all to a picnic at the top of the 
Peak, where a la^e tent had been erected and a 
Capital breakfast provided: a three-pounder gun 
had been dragged up to fire salutes, and we en- 
joyed a very pleasant day. From the summit a 
magnificent view of the surrounding country is 
obtained, and on descending, we proceeded to visit 
the town of Matuta, some little distance off. On 
approaching the town, the band struck up, accom- 
panied by the big drum beaten to the utmost. Our 
approach had not been perceived, and at the unac- 
countable uproar of the bfuid as we entered the 
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town, a most laughable effect was pioduced on the 
inhabitaiitfl, who fled in all directions in the greatest 
dismay, with the children crying and yelling as only 
small negroes can. After onr sitting down, and 
holding out bottles of mm and bunches of beads, 
they qoickly became convinced of our peaceable 
intentions and flocked round us, and in a little time 
the king, a short thin old man, made his appear* 
ance, dressed in a long red iiloak, a large cavalry 
helmet on his head, and carrying a cutlass upright 
in his hand, at arm's-length. After the usual 
drinks and compliments, the band played again, to 
the now intense enjoyment of the inhabitants, who 
capered and danced and shouted around like 
demons. So great was the effect and pleasure 
produced on them by the band, that they made a 
subscription of beads, and presented it to the per- 
formers. 

From this town we went to another close by, 
separated only by a small stream, which was 
governed by another king, also a very old man, 
who, we found, was nearly dying of age and rheu- 
matism. In crossing the stream, our king of the 
red cloak and helmet presented a comical appear- 
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aoce, for to aave his finery from wetting, he tacked 
it np rather higher than was necesBary or dignified. 
This aame king, having on one occasion bronght 
into Betnbe a couple of blacks who had robbed their 
loads in coming up the country from Ambriz, got 
80 drunk upon the rum which he received as part 
of the reward for capturing them, that bis attendants 
stripped him of his state uniform and helmet, and 
left him by the side of the road stark naked, with 
a boy sitting by his side holding an umbrella over 
him till his everyday clothes were sent from bia 
town, and he was sufficiently sober to walk home. 
In Africa, as everywhere else, there is often but a 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous! 

Mr. Flores's agent at Bembe used to buy ivory, 
though after a time he had to give up trading 
thrae, partly on accoimt of having to carry up the 
goods for barter from Ambriz, and from the natives 
wanting as much for the tusks as they were in the 
habit of getting on the coast; — blacks having no 
regard whatever for time or distance, eight or ten 
days' journey more or less being to them perfectly 
immaterial. The road followed by the caravans of 
ivory from the interior passes, as I have said before, 
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near Bembe; conBequently a good many caravans 
left tbe usnal track and came there to sell their 
iTory, or if they conld not agree on the terms, 
passed on to the coast, and it was interesting to see 
them arrive, and watch the process of bartering. 

From Bembe we conld descry the long black 
line of negroes composing the "Qnibacas" or 
caravans, far away on the horizon across the mine 
valley, and it was here that I became convinced of 
the superiority of the negro's eyesight over the 
white man's. Onr blacks, particnlarly old Pae 
Tom^, could tell with the naked eye the nomber 
of tusks, and the number of bags of " faba " or meal, 
in a caravan, and whether they brought any pigs or 
sheep with them, at sach a distance that not one of 
OS oould distinguish anything without a glass — in 
fact, when we could only see a moving black line. 
Caravans of 200 and 300 natives, bringing as many 
as 100 large tusks of ivory, were not unfreqaent. 

As soon as they came within hecuing distance, 
they beat their " Engongui," as the signal bells are 
called, one of which accompanies every " Quibuca," 
and is beaten to denote tbeir approach, the towns 
answering them in the same manner, and intimating 
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whether they can pass or not, if there is war on 
the road, and bo on. These « Engongui " (Plate IV.) 
are two flat hells of mtdleable iron joined bother 
by a bent handle, and are held in the left hand 
whilst being beaten with a short stink. There is a 
regular code of signals, and as each bell has a 
different note, a great nmnber of Tariationa can be 
produced by striking each alternately, or two or 
three beats on one to the same, or lesser nnmber on 
the other ; a curious effect is also produced by the 
performer striking the mouths of the bells against 
his naked stomach whilst they are reverberating 
from the bbws with the stick. 

As the caravans were coming down the valley, 
Pae Tom& Dsed to amuse himself sometimes by 
signalling "war," or that the road was stopped, 
when the whole caravan would squat down, whilst 
the " Capatas," or head-men in charge, would come 
on alone, but at the signal "all right," or "road 
clear," all would start forward again. 

Only one "Engongui" can be allowed in each 
town, and belongs to the king, who cannot part 
with it on any account, as it is considered a 
great. " fetiBh," and is handed down from king to 
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ting. To obtain the one in my poesession, I had 
to send Pae Tom^ to the " Hajolo " country, wbeie 
they are priocipall; made, bnt as he was away only 
four days, X believe he ningt hare got it nearer 
Bembe than the " Mujolo," which lies to the N.N.&. 
of Bembe, bat according to all accooots at many 
days' jonmey, which I am inclined to beliere, as 
these "Mujolos" never come down to the coast, 
and were formerly very rarely brought as slaves in 
the caravans. They are greatly prized as slaves by 
the FortDguese, as they are very strong and intelli- 
gent, and work at any trade much better than any 
other race in Angola. They have very pecoliar 
square faces, and see immediately known by their 
dieeks being tattooed in fine perpendicolar lines, 
in &ct the only race in Angola that tattoo the 
face at all. They are said to be a very savage 
rac», and to practise caunibalism. 

When the caravans approached Bembe, the 
"Capatas" would dress themselves in their best 
and «ach carry an open nmbrella, or when the 
"Capata" was a very important personage, the 
umbrella used to be carried before him by a 
blacky whilst he followed behind in the sun. 
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The day of their arriyal was always spent in 
looking over the stock of goods, and receiving 
presents of cloth and mm, and generally a pig for 
a feast The next day the tnsks would be prodaced 
and the harter arranged in the manner explained 
in the preceding chapter. 

The carayans seldom brooght any curiosities, only 
very ^rarely a few mats or skins ; one skin that I 
purchased proved to be that of a new monkey, 
described by Dr. P. L. Sclater as the Coldbm 
Anffolensis ('Proceedings of the Zoological Society of 
London/ May, 1860). 

A few slaves were sometimes brought to Bembe 
&om the interior, and sold to the Gabinda blacks, 
who were our washer-boys, and also to the Ambriz 
men, our servants, slaves being amongst the natives 
in Angola the principal investment of their savings. 
The prices paid for them varied accordiag to size, 
sex, age, and ireedom from blemish or disease, 
and ranged from one to two pieces of "chilloes" 
(a Manchester-made cloth, in pieces of fourteen 
yards, and costing about Ss. each) for a boy or girl ; 
to six or seven pieces, at most, for . a full-grown 
man or woman. 
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Gum Elemi, called "Mubafo," used to be brought 
in large cakes, and is eaid to be very abandant 
not many days' journey from Bembe, but iU low 
price in Europe does not allow of its becoming an 
article of Ijade from this part of Africa at present. 

There are no cattle from the Biver Congo to the 
latitude of Loanda. At Bembe a few oxen need to 
aniFO from a country eight to ten days' journey off, 
in a S.E. direction, but, although carefully tended, 
would gradually lose flesh and die in a few months. 
On the coast they seem to thrive very well in the 
hands of white men, but yet the natives never 
breed them, whether from indolence, or from the 
climate not being quite suitable to them, it is diffi- 
cult to say, but most likely from the former. 

The Portuguese expedition to occupy Bembe 
took mules, donkeys, and camels from the Cape 
de Verde Islands, but they all died, though in 
charge of a veterinary suigeon, who attributed 
their death to the character of the grass, most of 
the species having the blades very serrated, and 
according to him causing death by injury to the 
coats of the stomach. 

In connection with the mortality of cattle and 
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other smmale, I may mention tbat all the oats at 
Bembe had their hind quarters more or less 
paralysed, generally when a few months old, some- 
times eyen when quite young kittens, when it 
certainly could not be the result of any blow. This 
was the case without exception during the two 
years I was at Bembe. I have seen the same occur 
on the coaat, but more rarely. 

Sheep and goats breed very well, particolarly 
about Ambrizzette. The sheep are a very peculiar 
variety, long-legged, and covered with short hair. 
The goats are small but especially beautiful, and 
generally black and white in colour. Cocks and 
hens are small and tasteless and always scarce, as 
the natives are too indolent to rear any, only 
keeping a few animals that can find their own 
living: they never think of giving them any food 
or water unless they are actually dying, the con- 
sequence is that only sheep and goats and a few 
fowls thrive or are seen in their towns. I have 
only seen a few pigeons in two or three towns. 
Their pigs, as might be imagined, are painful to look 
upon, living on grass and what few roots they can 
giub up, and on all the excrement and filth of the 
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towns. It is impossible to conceive anytliing more 
distressingly thin and gaunt than the poor pigs, 
perfectly flat, and hardly able to trot along. 

On our joomey to Bembe the natives vere 
greatly Borpiised at our giving some boiled rice 
from onr plates to a brood of pretty little chickens 
at a town where we breakfasted, as they did not 
belong to ns. Their dogs, wretched, small, starved, 
long-eared animals, like little jackals, live, like the 
pigs, npon mbbiBh, and hnnt rats and other small 
game. I once saw a dog eating the grains oET a 
green indian-com cob, which he was holding down 
with his two &ont paws, nibbling it as a sheep 
wonld, and seeming to enjoy it Cats are very 
rarely seen in the towns ; — ^they are greatly 
esteemed by the Moshicongos for food, and their 
sldnB for wearing as an ornament I once shot a 
half-wild cat that nsed to visit my fowl-yard, and 
had eaten some chickens; my cook ekioned it, and 
sdd the aesh for 300 beads, and the skin for 200— 
300 beads being then a fancy price for the largest 
fowl, ordinary chickens usually averaging 100 beads 
each only. 
Provisions at that time were fabulously cheap. 
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though not more so, perhaps, than should be ex- 
pected from the wonderful fertility of the soil, the 
little trouble the natives have in its coltiyation, and 
their ^mall necessities. Eggs end bananas were sold 
at one blue glass bead each, of a kind made in 
Bohemia, and costing wholesale under twopence for 
a bunch of 600. Mandioca-meal, beans, &c^ were 
sold at a similar rate. 

One ugly black was the principal purveyor of 
eggs; he used to collect them at all the towns 
and fairs around, and bring them into Eembe for 
sale, but he was a sad rogue, and never sold a 
basketful of eggs but a number were sure to be 
found rotten. At the fort he was once tied oyer 
a gun and well thrashed, but this did not cure 
him, and at last, tired of buying bad eggs from him, 
I had him held; by a couple of our servants the 
next time he brought me a basket of eggs for sale, 
whilst my cook broke them into a basin one by one, 
the rotten ones being rubbed on his great woolly 
head, on which he had allowed the hair to grow 
like a great frizzled bush. His appearance when 
released was most comical, and produced the 
greatest escitement among the rest of the niggers, 
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wlio dauced and yelled and hooted at lum as be 
ISO along, crying, to the etieam at the mines to 
wash himseK. The core was effectual this time, 
and we never had further caose of complaint 
against him. 

There are fonr weekly fairs or markets held near 
Bembe, the principal one being at Sona, about rax 
miles off. To this market natives from many milea 
distant come with produce, &c., to barter for cloth, 
mm, and beads &om the coast. To travel two or 
three days to attend a fedr is thought nothing of 
by the blacks, — this is not to be wondered at when 
we consider the climate, and that a mat to sleep on 
is the most they need or carry with them on a 
joomey. Their food being almost entirely vegetable 
and uncooked, they either take it with them, or 
buy it on the road. 

Another celebrated fair is at Quimalen^o, on the 
road to Bembe, and about thirty miles distant, and 
our servants and blacks working at the mine were 
constantly asking leave to go to it Both at Sona 
and the latter Mr no blacks are allowed with sticks 
or knives, a very wise precaution, considering the 
quantity of palm wine, garapa, and other intoxi- 
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oatmg liquors consumed. I have seen not less 
than 2000 natlTea assembled at tbeee fails, selling 
and buying beans, mandioca roots and meal of 
different kinds, Indian com, giound-nutfl, palm-nuto 
and oil; pigs, sheep, goats, fowls; cotton dotb, 
handkerchiefe, &c. ; crockery, clay pipes, and pipe- 
stems, but not a single article manufJEictured by 
themselves, with the exception, perhaps, of a few 
sleeping-mats, and the conical open baskets called 
"Quindas," in which the women carry roots, meal, 
and other produce on their heads. 

During my first stay in Bembe, the king of 
Congo having died, his successor, the Marquis of 
Catende, came in state to Bembe to ask the Portu- 
guese to send priests to San Salvador, to bury his 
predecessor and to crown him king. In former 
times, San Salvador, the capital of the kingdom of 
Congo, was the chief missionary station of the 
Portuguese, who built a cathedral and monasteries 
there, the ruins of which still exist; they appear 
to have been very successful in civilizing the ' 
natives, and though the mission was abandoned 
more than a hundred years ^o, their memory is 
revered in the country t» this day. I have been 
p2 
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told by the Fortngueee priests and officers who have 
been at 8aD Salvador that the graves of the former 
missionaries are still carefully tended and preserved, 
with every siga of respect, and that missals and 
other hooks, letters, chaUces, and other church for- 
nitm-e of the olden time still exist, and the natives 
wonld not part with them on any acconnt. 

In times past the King of Congo was very 
poweiM ; all the coaatry, as far as and inclnding 
Loanda, the Biver Congo, and Cabinda, was sobject 
to him, and paid him tribate. The missionaries 
under his protection worked &r and wide, attained 
great riches, and were of immense benefit to the 
country, where they and tlie Portngnese established 
and fostered sugarcane plantations, indigo mann- 
facture, iron smelting, and other industries. With 
the discovery and colonization of the Brazils, 
however, and the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
Angola, the power of the Portuguese and of the 
king of Congo has dwindled away to its present 
miserable condition. The kmg of Congo is now 
only the chief of San Salvador and a few other 
small towns, and does not receive the least tribute 
from any others, nor does he possess any power in 
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the land. Among the natives of Angola, however, 
be Btill retains a certain amount of prestige as king 
of Congo, and all would do homage to bim in bis 
presence, as he is considered to possess the greatest 
" fetish " of all the kings and tribes, though power- 
less to exact tribute from them. 

The Marqais came to Bembe attended by a 
retinue of 300 blacks and his private band, con- 
sisting of eight elephant tusks blown like boms, and ' 
six drums. These tusks were moderate sized, about 
three to three and a half feet long, and were bored 
down the centre nearly to the point, to a small 
bole, or narrow aperture cut in the side, to wbicb 
the lips are applied to produce the sound, which 
is deep and loud, but soft in' tone, and can be 
beard at a great distance. The drums ar« hol- 
lowed out of one piece of wood, generally of the 
"Mafumeira" tree, which is very soft and easily 
worked: the open end is covered with a sheepskin 
tightly stretched and rubbed over with bees-wax, 
a small portioa of which is left sticking in the 
middle. Before nse, these drums are slightly 
wanned at a fire to soften the wax and make the 
skin a little tticky, when being struck by the flat 
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of the fingers (not the palms of the hands) they 
adhere slightly, and canse the blows to prodnce a 
more resonant sound. The better made ones are 
rubbed quite smooth on the outside with the dry 
leaf of a certain tree, which is very rough, and acts 
like sand-paper, and then dyed a bright red with 
the fresh red pulp enveloping the seeds of the 
Annatto plant {Bixa OrdUma), which I have seen 
growing wild in the interior. 

When the Marquis approached Bembe he made 
known his coming by bis band blowing the boms 
and thompiug the drams, and we could see the 
caravan in the distance slowly winding through 
the grass. On arriving at the edge of the mine 
valley they all halted, and the band again struck 
up. The Marquis got ont of his hammock, attired 
like any other black, nnlocked a small box con- 
taining his wardrobe, and proceeded to dress himself 
in which operation he was assisted by hia two 
secretaries ; — first he put on a white shirt, but not 
having taken the precaution to unbutton the front, 
it was some time before bis bead emeiged from it; 
a gaily-coloured cloth was next produced from the 
box and listened round his waist; a blue velvet 
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cloak edged nith gold lace was put on his shonlders, 
and on his head a blue velvet cap, which completed 
his rojral costume ; his feet bare of course. 

They then came into Bembe, and proceeded to 
the fort, where they were received with a salute 
of four gnus, which it was the Marquis's right to 
receive from the PortnguesOj but which being 
evidently unexpected, made one half of tlie crowd 
scantier as tost as they could, till they were 
recalled. At the gate the guard turned out and 
presented arms, and, preceded by the band of the 
fort, he was taken to the Governor's quarters, where 
we were all assembled to meet him. 

The usual complimentary speeches then took 
place, his secretary translating for him, and the 
Governor's cook being interpreter on our side. 
The Marquis spoke only a few words of Portuguese; 
and never having been among white men, he was 
rather strange to the use of knives and forks, so at 
dinner his meat was cat up small for him, which 
he forked slowly into his mouth, now and then 
draining a whole tutnblerfnl of Lisbon wine. The 
dinner-service of crockery and glass, &c., seemed to 
strike him as being of marvelloas magnificence. 
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After first tasting a glass of beer myself, according 
to the fashion of the country, I offered it to him, to 
see how he would like it; he took a monthfol, 
but immediately turned roand and spat it out, with 
a very wry face. He passed the remainder to bia 
two secretaries, who were squatted on the ground 
behind him, eating stewed fowl and mandioca-meal 
out of a dish with their fingers. As it would bare 
been an unpardonable inciTility on their part not 
to drink whatever be gave tbem, they each took 
a moutbM from the glass, though be was making 
faces and wiping hia mouth with the sleeve of bis 
shirt, but both got up instantly and hurried outside, 
where we could hear them spitting and spntteriug at 
the bitter draught. 

On banding round the "palitos" or toothpicks 
after dinner, be took one, but did not know what 
to do with it till he saw to what use th«y were 
applied by us, when he burst out laughing and said 
in Congo languf^ "that the white men weie very 
strange people, who, after putting such delicious 
food into their mouths, must needs pick out the 
little bits from their teeth with a stick," wd 
. he asked for a few, which he gave to his secre* 
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taries to keep, to take back to his country as 
cuciosities. 

He is a haDdsome, stout, middle^ed man, and 
with a very much better cast of countenance than is 
usual among the Mushicongoe. 

During the time that he was at Bembe, the kings 
of the neighbouring towns came together one morn- 
ing to pay him homage, and his state reception was 
a Tory amnsing and interesting ceremony. 

The kings and their people appeared, not in their 
best, but in the poorest and most ragged condition 
possible, whether according to custom, or from a 
fear that the Marquis might, in view of their riches, 
demand tribate from them as formerly, I know not 
The Marquis was seated on a chair placed on a 
large mat, with his bare feet on a leopard skiu ; — 
behind his chair squatted the whole of his retinue. 

The kings, with their people, not less than 100 
blacks, on arriTing at some little distance, dropped 
on their knees, bowed their heads to the ground, 
and then clapped their hands, to which the Marquis 
replied by moving the fingers of bis right hand to 
them ; one of his secretaries, a very tall, lanky 
negro, dressed in a quaker coat with a very high, 
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straight collar, then knelt before him, and presented 
liim with the Bword of state, which the Harqnia 
palled out of the scabbard and retained to him. 

The tall secretary now borrowed a red doak 
from one of the retinae, which he eecored roond 
his waist with his left hand, allowing it to dr^ 
behind him like a long red tail, and commenced 
a series of most extraordinary antics, dancing aboat 
brandishing his sword, and pretending to cat off 
heads, to exemplify the late in store for his majesty's 
enemies. 

Approaching the kneeling embassy, he shook his 
sword at them like a harlequin at a clown in a 
pantomime, when they all rose and followed him 
for a few paces, and then dropped on their knefis 
whilst he went throogh the dance and sword 
exercise again; this performance repeated, brooght 
them nearer the Marquis, and a third time broaght 
the whole lot to his feet, where they all robbed 
their foreheads and fingers in the dast, whilst the 
secretary 'knelt and placed the sword across his 
knees; then came a general clapping of hands, 
and the king of Matuta and several others made 
long speeches, to which the Marquis replied, not 
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to them directly, but to bis eecretaiy, who repeated 
it, every twenty or tliirty words being interrupted 
by a great blowing of the horns and beating of the 
drums, lasting for a couple of minutes. 

After the speeches the kings presented their 
offering, which consisted only of a gourd of palm 
wine, of which, according to custom, the Marquis 
had to drink. 

The Governor of Bembe had provided him with 
a couple of bottles of Lisbon wine for the ceremony, 
and also a tumbler; this last was filled with palm 
wine from the gourd, and given to the secretary, 
and he handed it to th? Marquis, who made the 
sign of the cross over it with his hand, repeating 
at the same time some words in Latin : this they 
have learnt ixom the ceremonies of the mass 
in the old Bomsn Catholic missals still in their 



The Marquis, not feeling inclined to drink palm 
wine, availed himself of the custom of the kings of 
Congo not eating or drinking in public, to practise 
a little deception. Whilst two attendants held up 
a large mat before him, he passed the tumblerful 
of palm wine to his secretaries, who quickly 
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swallowed its coatents, and taking up one of tlie 
bottles of Lisbon wine from under Ms chair, put 
it to his moQtb, and nearly emptied it at a draught. 
The cortaia was then removed, and the nearly empty 
bottle of wine passed to the king of Matnta, who 
poured the contents into the tumbler, took a drink 
himself, and passed it to the rest, who bad a sip 
each till it was diaiaed dry. Speeches were again 
made, and the embassy, having once more mbbed 
their foreheads and fingers in the dust, got np and 
bent nearly doable, then turned and walked away 
very slowly and carefully, reminding me most 
comically of cats after they have been fighting. 

A singolar custom of the kings of Congo is that 
of never expectorating . on the ground in public, 
it being "fetish" to do so, and foreldlling some 
calamity. When the Marqois wished to dear hia 
throat, the lanky secretary would] kneel before him, 
and taking a dirty r^ out of a grass pouch sus- 
pended from his shoulder, would present it to hi m 
with both his hands, to spit into ; the rag was then 
carefully doubled up, kissed, and replaced in the 
pouch. 

I was told by the padre at fiembe, who went on 
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a mission to Engoge, that the king there, the 
" Dembo Ambuilla," also has the same custom, but 
performed in a much more disgusting manner, as, 
instead of spitting into a lag like the King of 
Congo, the "Dembo" expectorates into the palm of 
an attendant's band, who then rubs it on his head ! 

HaTing heard at Loanda that Dr, Bastian had 
passed through San Salvador, I inquired of the 
Marquis whether he bad seen him. He replied that 
a white man, whose name he knew not, had lately 
been through bis town (a little distance ttom San 
Salvador), and bad given bim a "mucanda" or 
letter, which he would show me: and, taking me 
into bis but, he took out of his box a parcel of 
rags, which be carefully undid till be came to a 
half-sheet of sm^ paper, on which was engraved 
the portrait of some British worthy dressed in the 
high-collared coat in fashion some thirty or forty 
years ago. As the lower half of ihe sheet was torn 
off, there was no iuBcription on it by which I could 
identify tbe portrait, which seemed to have been 
taken from a small octavo volume. The Marquis 
would not show the portrait to the Governor or 
any Portuguese, as he was afraid that it might 
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say something that would compromiBe him with 
them, and od my assnring him that theie was no 
danger whatever in it, he seemed to be much easier 
in his mind. 

On the Sunday morning the Marquis attended 
the garrison's military mass, and caused much 
amusement by bringing his band with him, which 
played during the service. Although he had 
never before heard mass, his conduct, and that of 
the head men who accompanied him, was most 
proper and decorous; they knelt, crossed them- 
selves, and seemed to pray as earnestly as if they 
had been brought up to it all their lives. 

A visit they paid the works at the mines greatly 
inter^ted them, the steam-engine and saw-mill 
specially attracting their attention; but the most 
incomprebenaible wonder to them was an ordinary 
monkey, or screw-jack, which was 6xed under one 
end of a huge trunk of a tree lying on the ground, 
and on which as many Macks were asked to sit as 
it could carry; — great was their astonishment to 
see me lift the whole tree and blacks by simply 
turning the handle of the monkey. After much 
clapping of their hands to their mouths, the uni- 
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TerBal way of expressing Bnrprise by the blacks, 
the Marquis ashed, through his tall secretary, how 
I had performed the wonderful "fetish?" I ex- 
plained as well as I could, that it was due to the 
mechanism inside, but I could see they did not 
believe me, and I afterwards ascertained that th«y 
thonght the power was contained in the hajidle. 

The king only spoke a few words of Portuguese, 
but the tall secretary not only spoke, hut wrote it 
very fairly. He assured m© that he had not been 
taught by the white men, but by blacks whose 
ancestors had acquired the language from the old 
missionaries. I am inclined to believe that he 
must have been a native of Ambaca, or some other 
province of the interior of Angola, where a great 
many of the natives at the present day can read 
and write Portuguese, transmitted from father to 
son since the olden time. 

Some time after the Maiqnis left, the Portu- 
guese sent a padre from Loanda to join the one 
at Bembe, and proceed together to San Salvador, 
with an escort in charge of the officer at Bembe, 
an ignorant man, who, after the old king had 
been buried, became frightened and suddenly 
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decamped withont allowing them to crown the 
Marquie of Catende. A second expedition of 
100 soldiers was then sent. The priests were 
welcomed with demonstrations of the greatest joy 
by the natives, who loaded ihem with presents; 
bnt the military were coldly received, and not a 
single present was given to them or the ofBcer In 
command, who, alarmed at their hostility and 
vexed at the reception given to the padres, again 
retreated to Bembe as fast as he could, and to 
screen his want of success and cowardice, intrigued 
with the Governor-General at Loanda, and the 
padres were cenenred for that for which he him- 
self was alone to blame. 

Nearly 200 blacks presented themselves to the 
padres, saying that they weiOfthe descendants of 
the slaves of the former missionaries, and offering 
to rebuild the church and monasteries, if they were 
only directed and fed. 

Had the Portngnese allowed the padres to go 
to San Salvador alone, unaccompanied by a mili- 
tfiry force, which gave an air of conquest to the 
expedition, a great step would have been made 
in the introduction of trade and civilization is 
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that part of the interior, and it would have 
opened the way to geographical discovery. I am 
convinced that the invincible opposition to Lieu- 
tenant Grrandy's passage into the interior was due 
principally to the fear of the natives that the 
Portuguese might follow in his steps, and annex 
the country fiooi whence they derive their ivory. ' 

The soil about Bentbe is magniEcent, and will 
produce almost anything. Sugar-caue grows to a 
huge size, and vegetables flourish in a remarkable 
manner. Daring the time I was there I had a 
fine kitchen-garden, and not only kept the miners 
supplied with vegetables, but almost every day 
sent as much as one, and sometimes two, blacks 
could carry to the fort for the soldiers. Greens 
of all kinds and cabbages grow beautifully, al- 
though the latter seldom form a hard head; all 
kinds of salad grow equally well, such as endive, 
lettuce, radishes, mustard and cress, &c. ; peas, 
tomips, carrots, mint, and parsley also Sourish, 
and tomatoes, larger than I ever saw them even 
in Spain and Portugal. Cucumbers, melons, and 
vegetable-marrows, we obtained very fine the first 
season, but the succeeding year a swarm of very 
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email grasBlioppers prevented na from getting a 
Bingle one. Broad beans, although growing and 
flowering loznriantly, never produced pods. I 
gave seeds to the old King of Matnta, and pro- 
mised to bny theii produce from him, and we 
very quickly had a load of besntiful vegetablea 
every day. 

It is almost impossible to estimate the advan- 
t^e, in a country and ch'mate like Africa, of an 
abundant snpply of tresh salatl and vegetables, and 
yet, although growing bo luxuriantly, and with so 
email au amount of trouble, they are never culti- 
vated by the natives of auy part of Angola, and 
rarely by the Portuguese ; the market at Loanda, 
for instance, is very badly supplied with vegetables. 

BengueUa and Mossamedes — particularly the 
latter — are the only exceptions to the general and 
stupid want of attention to the cultivation of 
vegetables. The only vegetable introduced by the 
former missionaries that still exists in cultivation 
in the country is the cabbie, which is sometimes 
seen in the towns (generally as a single plant 
only), growing with a thick stem, which is kept 
closely cropped of leaves, aud as much as foar or 
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five feet high, surrounded by a fence to keep the 
goats aijd sheep from browsing oq it; but I have 
never seen it in their plantations. 
' About Bembe a handeome eieepei (Mucuna 
pruriens), with leaves like thoee of a scarlet- 
nmnei, and bearing large, long bunches of dark 
maroon beau-like flowers, grows very abundantly. 
The flowers are succeeded by crooked pods covered 
with fine hairs (cow-itch) which cause the most 
horrible itching when nibbed on the skin. The 
first time I puUed off a bunch of the pods I shook 
some of the hairs over my hand and &ce, and the 
sensation was alarming, like being suddenly stung 
all over vrith a nettle. I have seen blacks, when 
clearing bush for plantations, shake these hairs on 
their hot, naked bodies, and jump about like mad, 
until Uiey were rubbed with haudfuls of moist 
earth. 

I saw at Bembe a striking illustration of the 
immunity of Europeans from fever and ague when 
travelling or otherwise actively employed. 

One hundred Portuguese soldiers having miscon- 
ducted themselves in some way at Loanda, were 
ordered to Bembe as a punishment. They marched 
Q 2 
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£tom Ambriz in the worst part of the moy season 
vithout tents (which, aingnlar to bsj, are never 
naed in Angola by the Portngnese troops), and were 
a fortnight in reaching Bembe, 

They were not a bad-looking Bet of men, and 
were well shod and dothed, bat had been badly fed 
on the road, principally on beans and mandiocar 
meal, and bad bad only water irom the swollen 
pools and hrers to drink. Notwithstanding the 
exposure and hardships, only twelve fell ill on the 
march, and of those, only four or five had to be 
brought into Sembe in hammocks. 

Fine barracks at the fort had been prepared for 
them, bat nest morning, on inspection by the 
doctor, no less than forty were ordered into hospital ; 
next day thirty more followed, and within a week 
of their arrival every one of tiie 100 men had 
passed throngh the doctor's hands, suffering princi- 
pally from attacks of intermittent fever and ague, 
remittent fever, and a few cases of diarrhoea ; bat, 
to show the comparatively healthy climate of 
Angola, only one man died. 

We were not so fortonate with cor Cornish 
minei-8, all Sne, strong, healthy, picked men; 
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several causes contributed to their iU-health and 
deaths; exposure to eun and wet whilst at work, 
bad lodging, but principally great want of care on 
their part in eating and drinking whilst recovering 
from an attack of illness. 

One circnmstance that strnck the doctor greatly, 
was the total want of pluck in the Cornishmen when 
ill ; they OHed actually to cry like children, and lie 
down on their beds when suffering from only a 
slight attack of fever that a Portuguese wonld think 
nothing o£ When they were seriously ill, it was 
with the greatest difBcnlty we could make them 
keep up their spirits, which is so essential to 
recovery, in fevers particularly. When convales- 
cent, on the contrary, they could not be kept from 
eating or drinking everything, however indigestible 
or objectionable, that came in their way; and often 
was onp good doctor vexed, and obliged to employ 
the few words of abase he knew in Unglish, on 
finding them, after a serious illness, eating nnripe 
bananas, or a great plateful of biscuit and cheese 
and raw onions. 

So constant wero their relapses, from want of the 
commonest care on their part, that the doctor at last 
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refosed to attend them unless they were placed 
nnder lock and key till fit to be let out and feed 
themselves. Their complaints and grumblings, 
whea well even, were incessant, and they were the 
most iinhandy set imaginable; they conid not even 
mend a broken bedstead, or pat Dp a hook or shelf 
to keep their things from the wet or rata. There 
was bat one exception, a boiler-maker, named 
Thomas Webster, who was a univerBal favoarite 
teoTo. hie constant good-hmnonr and willingness. 
Poor fellow I (rfter recoyering from a very seyere 
attack of bilious fever, he died at Amhriz, whilst 
waiting for the steamer that was to take him . 
home. 

The worthy Portuguese ofScer in commuid at 
Bembe on my last visit. Lieutenant Tital de Bet- 
tencourt Yasconcellos Canto do Corte Beal, had 
prepared for our use the old honse in which I had 
formerly lived, and received us most hospitably. 
We breakfasted and dined with him for the eight 
days of our stay, and with Lieutenant G-randy and 
his brother, who were also his guests. We were all 
the more thMikfal for Lieutenant Yital's very kind 
reception, from our cook having fallen ill the day 
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before we arriTed, and being coneequeDtly unable to 
prepare our food. 

We made several eicarsiona to the mines and 
to the caves, and one morning my wife and myself 
ascended to the top of the peak or motmtain (Plate 
IX.), and breakfasted there. 

On the 15th April, 1873, we bade good-bye to 
Bembe, and to the brothers Grandy and Lieutenant 
Vital, who accompanied ns to the Kiver Lnqueia. 
On the third day we arrived at Quiballa, where we 
remained four days, employing them, as before, in 
collecting butterflies and drying some fine plants, 
amongst others the beautiful large red flowers 
almost covering a £ne tree (Spathodea campanulata 
— RdeB.?). 

The second afternoon we were visited by a terrific 
thunderstorm ; one vivid flash of lighttiing was fol* 
lowed aJmoBt instantaneously by a deafening clap of 
thunder ; the former must have struck the ground 
very near our hut, as both my wife and myself felt a 
slight shock pass through onr ankles quite distinctly, 
and on asking the owner of the hut and one of our 
blacks who were with us, if they had felt anything, 
they both described having felt the same sensation. ' 
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So mnch rain fell during this Btorm that we were 
forced to remsiD a couple of days longer, as some 
carriers had been oUiged to retnm to Qniballa, 
unable to pass the riTera. It was now nearly the 
end of the rainy season, when the heaviest falls 
occur, and we had already, after leaving Bembe, 
found that a lovely hank on the Biver Lifda, on 
our jouruey up the country, had heen swept away 
by a flood, and a high pile of sand covOTed the 
beautiful carpet of flowers and ferns. 

A small dog that we had taken a fancy to on 
board the steamer in which we went out, und who 
had been our constant companion, also accompanied 
ue on this jonmey, and it was amusing to see her 
attempts to swim the swift currents, where ete 
generally had to be carried across. The faithful 
creature seemed to know that there was dmiger in 
crossing the swollen streams, and she would yelp 
and cry on the bank till my wife and myself had 
been carried over, when she would express her 
delight by tearing along the banks and paths like 
mad. 

Her solicitude for our safety was sometimes rather 
embarrassing, as whenever she had passed a swamp. 
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ia which her legs generally sank deep into the 
black mad, she would altra)^ insist on jumping np 
OD the hammocks, eTidently to aseertain that we 
were all right, and of coarse quite nnmindfol of the 
dreadful mess she made with her wet paws. 

Like all Enropean dogs, she never got over a. 
pertain antipathy to the black race, and although 
on the best terms with onr own boys, who delighted, 
in petting her, she always showed her contempt fo^ 
the natives by making sadden rashes at them, from 
under her mistress's hammock, when in passing 
throngh a town the women and children came rnn- 
ning along cheering and shouting, to see the "white 
woman." Though she never bit them, her sudden 
and fierce-looking attack would generally scatter 
the crowd, who, however, always took it in good 
part. At night we always put her under the 
Madeira chair, which made a very good kind of 
cage, and which we placed at the foot of our bed 
under the mosquito curtain, thus saving her from 
these pests, and also preventing her from rushing 
out at any noise outside the tent. 

The evening before we reached Qningomhe, we 
raced the blackest thunderstorm I have ever wit- 
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About four o'clock in the afbemoon of the 
very fierce, hot aud aultry day, the wind began to 
lull and distant thunder was heard behind us. The 
sky indicated plainly that no ordinary storm was 
gathering, the douds deepening in colour till at last 
they seemed to descend and touch the ground, 
forming a nearly black curtain, which as it slowly* 
advanced hid hilla, trees, and everything behind it ; 
the top part of this thick black curtain seemed to 
travel- at a faster rate than the rest below, and 
slowly formed a black arch over-head; at about 
five o'clock it seemed to be only a few hundred 
yards behind ns, like a solid angry night trying to 
overtake ns. Sudden flashes and long streaks of 
lightning seemed to shoot out of it, up and down 
and in ajl directions, with scarcely any intermission 
of the explosions of thunder that accompanied 
them. 

Our carriers seemed perfectly frightened, and ran 
us along in our hammocks as if racing for life, till, 
a little before sunset, we reached a small village 
near the road, just as the advancing raindrops at 
last overtook and began pattering down upon us. 
We hurried with our baggage into a hut, but the 
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'wind suddenly seemed to increase in power from the 
sonth, and blew the stonn away from its path to the 
westward, bo that it only rained for about half an 
honr, and we had just time to set up onr tent before 
the darkness of night, calm and cool, came on. Some 
of our carriers, who had remained behind and not 
t>een able to keep ahead of the storm, described the 
rain as coming down on them like a perfect deluge. 
Next day we arrived late in the afternoon at 
Quingombe, and our carriers tried to dissuade us 
irom proceeding on to Ambriz, alleging that the 
heavy rains had filled the marshes, so that they 
were impassable in the dark; but disbelieving 
them, I hurried them on, and reached the swamp 
that separates the town of Quingombe from the 
ferry on the Biver Logo at Quincollo ; — sure 
enough it was one sheet of water, but unwilling 
to brave another night of mosquitoes we pushed 
on. Twice we had to get out of our hammocks 
(which were slung as high as they could possibly 
be) on to the Madeira chair, to be carried across 
deep places ; and for about two miles there was 
hardly a dry place, onr poor dog swimming and 
carried most of the time. 
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At last, at Beven in the eveiuDg, we arriTed at 
Qnincollo to find that the rirer had overfiowed 
the banks, and that, with the exception of a bouse 
and cane-mill, there was not a foot of dry ground 
to encamp apon, except a great heap of cane refuse 
from the mill. This and the house belonged to a 
convict, who had been a swineherd in Fortngal, 
but in consequence of the abolition of capital 
pnnishment in that conntry, had escaped hanging, 
after committing a croel mnider. He is now a 
large slaveholder, agent to the line of steamers 
from Lisbon owned by an English firm at HoU, 
and mnch protected by the Portnguese authorities 
at Loanda ! 

Hot caring to sleep on his premises, we encamped 
on the heap of refose, on which wfT found it im* 
possible to pat ap oor tent, contenting onrselrea 
with hanging ap the mosqaito-bar alone. We had 
reached oor last biscuit and tin of preserved pro- 
visiou, £md had jnst finished onr tea and supper 
when the white man in chai^ of the convict's 
premises, with his servants, came oat with torches 
and armed, to find oat who we wer^ fearing it 
might be an attack of the natives of Quingomba 
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He was most kind and presemg in his offers of 
shelter, in the absence of the owner, but we 
declined. He made ua promise, however, that we 
woald accept a canoe of his in the morning, which 
took ns down the river about six miles to the bar, 
&om whence we rode in our hammocks along the 
beach to Ambriz, thus happily ending our last 
excursion in A&ica. 

We had been absent just one month, in the worst 
part of the raiay season, without the slightest illness, 
and retomed laden with a very interesting collection 
of insects and plants. 
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CHAPTER VHL 

CHARACTER OP THE NEGRO — FETISH — CUSTOMS 
— ABM8 AND WAR — DRESS — ZOMBO TRIBE — 
BDRIAL — KBANITr. 

Tee langnage, customs, and habits of the Mossa- 
rongo, Ambriz, and Muahicongo tribes are very 
similar, and are distingniabed in many particulars 
from those of the natives of the district of Jjoanda, 
who speak the Biinda langnage. This is not 
astonishing, when we consider that Loanda has 
been constantly occupied by the white race since 
its discovery, and that this inten»)Dree has neces- 
sarily modified their character to a certain extent. 
The former tribes are, however, still almost in 
their primitive or natural condition, and should be 
studied or described apart and before continning 
the description of the country soath of abont 8°, 
their limit in latitude. 
I believe that it is very difficult to onderatand 
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correctly the character of the negro race in Africa, 
and that it requiree long interconiBe with, and 
living amongst them, to get behind the scenes, as 
it were, and learn their manner of thought or 
reasoning, and in what way it infliiences their life 
and actions. 

In the first instance, it is not easy to diapossess 
oneself of the prejudices both against and in favour 
of the negro. It is so natural to judge him by 
onr own standard, and as we should wish him to 
be ; — so easy to think of him as agreeing with the 
preconceived idea that he is just like one of our- 
selves, bnt simply in a state of innocent darkness, 
and that we have only to show him the way for him 
to become civilized at once. 

It is very disagreeable to find in the negro an 
entirely new and different state of things to that 
we had fondly imagined, and to have to throw 
overboard our cherished theories and confess onr 
ignorance and that we have been entirely mistaken ; 
but the truth must he told, and we shall have to 
run counter to the self-satisfied wisdom of the 
great number of people who judge from not always 
wilfully false reports, but from hasty or superficial 
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descriptioDS or tales that agree with their foregone 
conclasionB, and whose benevolent feelings and 
sympathy for the negro are therefore established 
Qpon baseless grounds. 

It is not my intention to deprecate any efTorts 
for the benefit of the negro race, but sim|dy to 
show that the good seed in Africa vM fall on 
bare and barren gronnd, and where weeds wtZJ rise 
and choke it; and I mnst warn philanthropy that 
its bounty is less prodactive of good resnlts on the 
negro of tropical Africa than perhaps on any other 
race. 

' It is heartrending to see money, lives, and efforts 
squandered and wasted under the misguided idea 
of raising the negro to a position which, from his 
mental constitution, he cannot possibly attain, whilst 
BO many of our own race are doomed irom innocent 
infancy to grow ap among us to a future of misery 
and vice, and when we know that the charity so 
lavishly shown to the n^;ro and almost completely 
wasted would enable many of these poor children 
to become good and useful members of society. Let 
us, by all means, bring in the frozen vipers, and 
feed the famished wolves nnd the hungry vultures. 
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but do not let as expect that beeauBO we have 
done so they will change into harmless snakes, 
noble dogs, or innocent doves, or n^lect to snccour 
the lambs and sheep of onr own flock. 

I cannot help thinking that so long as (in a rich 
country like England) we read of poor creatores 
perishing &om starvation on doorsteps and in 
garrets, more care should be taken of onr starving 
poor at home and less charity showered npon the 
negro, who has growing close to his hut all be wants 
to sustain life in almost absolnte laziness. 

The character of the negro is principally distin- 
guished not 80 much by the presence of positively 
bad, as by the absence of good qnalities, and of 
feelings and emotions that we can hardly under- 
stand or realize to be wanting in human nature. 
It is hardly correct to describe the negro intellect 
as debased and sunken, but rather as belonging to 
an arrested stage. There is nothing inconsistent 
in this ; it is, on the contrary, perfectly consistent 
with what we have seen to be their physical 
nature. It would be very singular indeed if a 
peculiar adaptation for resisting so perfectly the 
malignant influences of the climate of tropical 
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A£ica, the resnlt of an inferior phyric&L oi^jsuizs- 
tion, was noaccompamed by a corresponding in- 
feriority of mental constitution. It is only on the 
theory of "Natural Selection, or the surriTal of 
the fittest " to resist the baneful influence of the 
climate through Buccesdre and thousands of gene* 
rations — the "fittest" being those of greatest 
physical insensibility — that the present fever- 
resisting, miaemarproof negro has been produced, 
and bis character can only be explained in the 
corresponding and accompanying retardation or 
arrest of development of his intellect. 

The negro knows not love, affection, or jealousy. 
Male animals and birds are tender and loving to 
their females ; cats show their affection by delicious 
purring noises and by licking; horses by neighing 
and pawing ; cocks by calling their hens to any food 
they may find ; parroqueta, pigeons, and other birds, 
by scratching one another's polls and billing and 
cooing ; monkeys by nestling together and hunting 
for. inconvenient parasites on each other's bodies; 
but in all the long years I have been in A£ica I 
have never seen a n^ro manifest the least tender- 
ness for or to a negreas. I have never seen Sk 
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negro, even when inebriated, kiss a girl or ever 
attempt to take the least liberty, or show by any 
look or action the desire to do so. I hare never 
seen a n^o pat his arm round a woman's waist, or 
give or receive any caress whatever that would 
indicate the slightest loving regard or affection on 
either side. They have no words or expressicms 
in their language indicative of affection or love- 
Their passion is purely of an animal description, 
nnaccompanied by the least sympathetic affectiims 
of love or endearment. It is not astonishing, there- 
fore, that jealousy should hardly exist ; the greatest 
breach of conduct on the part of a married woman is 
but little thought of. The husband, by their laws, 
can at most return his wife to her &tber, who has 
to refund the present he received on her marriage ; 
but this extreme penalty is seldom resorted to, fining 
the paramour being considered a aufScient satis&c- 
tion. The fine is generally a pig, and rum or other 
drink, with which a feast is celebrated by all parties. 
The woman is not punished in any way, nor does 
any disgrace attach to her conduct Adultery on 
the part of the husband is not considered an offence 
at all, and is not even resented by the wives. 
B 2 
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It might be imagined that this lax state of 
tbiugfl wonld lead to mach immorality: bat Boch 
13 not the case, as &om their atter want of love 
and appreciation of female beanty or charms, they 
are quite satisfied and content with any woman 
pt^sesaiDg eTen the greatest amount of the hideous 
ugliness with which nature has so bonntifhlly pro- 
vided them. Even for their offspring they have bnt 
httle love beyond that which is implanted in all 
animals for their young. Mothers are very rarely 
indeed seen playing with or fondling their babies: 
as for kisBiDg them, or children their mothers, snch 
a thing is not even thought o£ At the same time 
I have never seen a woman grossly neglect or 
abandon her child, though they think nothing of 
laying them down to sleep anywhere in the son, 
where they soon become covered with flies; bat 
as this does not appear to hurt or inconvenience 
them in the least, it can hardly be termed neglect 

The negro is not cmelly inclined ; that is to say, 
he will not inflict pain for any pleasure it may 
cause him, or for revenge, but at the same time he 
has not the slightest idea of mercy, pity, or com- 
passion for suffering. A fellow-creature, or animal. 
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writhing in pain or torture, is to him a eight highly 
provocatiye of merriment and enjoyment. I have 
seen a number of blacks at Loanda, men, women, 
and children, stand round, roaring with laughter at 
seeing a poor mongrel dog that had been run 
over by a cart, twist aid roll about in agony on 
the gronud, where it wa« yelping piteously, till a 
white man pat it out of its misery. An animal 
that does not belong to them, might die a 
thousand times of hunger and thirst before they 
would think of stirring a foot to give it either food 
or drink, and I have already described how even 
their own animals are left to fare and shift as 
best they can on their own resources, and their 
surprise that my wife should feed some little 
chickens that did not belong to her, at a town on 
the road to Bembe. 

In the houses it is necessary to see for oneself 
that all the animals are regularly fed and watered 
every day, or they would quickly die of neglect. 
We cannot, therefore, bo surprised to find the negro 
so completely devoid of vindictive feelings as he 
is. He may be thrashed to withia an inch of his 
life, and not only recover in a marvellously short 
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space of time, but bear no malice whatever, either at 
the time or afterwards. In Angola, the attempt to 
take a white man's life by his slaves, for ill treatment 
or cruelty to them, ia extremely rare. If any amount 
of bad treatment is not resented, no benefit or good, 
however great, done to a negro, is appreciated or 
rect^iniBed by Mm: such a thing as gratitode is 
quite unknown to him ; he will express the greatest 
delight at receiving a present or any benefit, bat 
it is not from tbankfulnesa ; he only exhibits the 
pleasure he feels at having obtained it without an 
effort on his part. He cannot be called ungratefol 
exactly, because that would imply a certain amount 
of appreciation for ^vours conferred, which he does 
not feel. In the same way his constant want of 
truth, and his invariable difihonesty are the reenlti 
not so much of a vicious disposition, as of the impos- 
sibility to understand that there is anything wrong 
in being either a liar or a thief: that they are not 
vicious thieves is shown by the few concerted rob- 
beries practised by them, and the comparative safety 
of property in general ; their thieving, as a rule, is 
more of a petty and pCfering description, in which, 
as might be expected, they are very cunning indeed. 
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To sam np the negro character, it is deficieiit in 
the passions, and in their corresponding Tirtnea, 
and the life of the negro in his primitive condition, 
apparently eo peaceful and innocent, is not that of 
an unsophisticated state of exi^noe, but is due to 
what may be described as an oi^nicEilly rudi- 
mentary form of mind, and consequently capable 
of but little development to a higher type ; mete 
peaceable, vegetarian, prolific human rabbits and 
guinea pigs, in fact ; they may be tamed and taught 
to read and write, sing psalms, and other tricks, but 
negroes they most remain to the end of the chapter. 
The negro baa no idea of a Creator or of a future 
existence; neither dt>es he adore the sun nor any 
other object, idol, or image. His whole belief is in 
evil spirits, and in charms or "fetishes:" these 
" fetishes " can be employed for evil as well as to 
counteract the bad effect of other malign " fetishes " 
or spirits. Even the natives of Portuguese Angola, 
who have received the idea of God or Creator from 
the white men, will not allow that the same Power 
rules over both races, but that the Ghjd of the white 
man is another, and different &om the Gcod of the 
black man; aa one old negro that I was onoe 
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atgning wiUi expressed it, "Tour God taught yoa to 
make .gunpowder and gons, but onrs nerer did," and 
it is perfectly established in their minds that in 
consequence of oor belonging to another and more 
powerfol Grod, their " fetishee " are Tmarailing either 
for good or eril, to the white man; onr ridicnling 
their belief in " fetish " only serres to make them 
believe the more in it. 

In almost every lai^e town there is s "fetish 
house" under the care of a "fetish man." This 
house is generally in the form of a diminutive 
square hat, with mud walls, painted whit^ and 
these covered with figures of men and beasts in red 
and black coloors. The spirit is supposed to reside 
in this habitation, and is believed to watch over 
the safety of the town; t^e hat also contains the 
stock-in-trade of the " fetish man." These " fetish 
men" are consulted in all cases of sickness or 
death, as also to work charms in favour of, and 
against every imaginable thing; for luck, health, 
rain, good crops, fecundity; against all illness, 
storms, fire, surf, and misfortunes and calamities 
of every kind. Ko death is attributed to natural 
causes, it is always ascribed to the person or 
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animal having been "fetiahed" by Bonae spirit or 
living person, and the "fetish man" is consnlted 
to find oat, and if the latter, the culprit is fined, 
sold into slavery or execnted, or has to take " casca," 
to prove his innocence. The "fetish man" also 
prepares the charms gainst sickneBB, &c., with 
which every man, woman, and child, as well as their 
huts and plantations, is provided. 

These charms are of many kinds, and are worn 
round the neck and waist, or suspended &om the 
shoulder. A short bit of wood with a carved head, 
with a coaple of beads, cowries, or brass tacks for 
eyes, and contained in a little pouch, with the head 
left sticking ont, and bung by a string round the 
neck, is a very common form. A poach stuffed full 
of fowls' dun^ feathers, and "taenia," is also a 
fjavoarite " fetish." A bundle of rags or shreds of 
cotton cloth of all kinds, black with filth and per- 
spiration, is often seen suspended from the shoulder 
or bung intheir huts. The large flat seed of the 
"Entada gigantea" is also a common "fetish" to 
bang from the neck. A couple of iron bells like 
the "Engongui" described in page 203 but very 
much smaller, and vrith a small bit of iron as a 
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dapper inside, are oft«ii iLang &om the neck or 
waiat. Small antelopes' honta, empty or filled with 
varions kinds of filth, are also enspended round the 
neck for charms. Children ate never seen withoot 
a string tied round the waist, with or without 
some beads strung on it, and the ends hanging 
down in &ont. The land shellfi {A^uUina Wd- 
vxiackii and ZArina) are fiUed with fowls' dang 
and feathers, " taenia," &c., and stack on a stick in 
the plantations and salt pits, to protect them tram 
thieves; also the gonrd-lLke pods or irnit of the 
baobab tree, likewise filled with ysrioos kinds of 
filth, and painted on the outside white and red, 
with " pemba " (a white talcose earth from the de- 
composition of mica and mica schist) and " taenia." 
A great " fetish " in childbirth and infancy is made 
in the shape of a little pouch about two inches 
long and the thickness of the middle finger, very 
prettily woven of fine grass ; these are filled with 
fowls' dung and " taenia," and a conple are placed 
in a small vessel containing water; the father of 
the child squeezes the poadies in the water, mnch 
in the manner that a wa^erwoman does her blne> 
bag, tall it becomes coloured by the dirt and dye 
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in the pouclL; be then epiinkleB the mother and 
newly-born child with the dirty water, atid ties one 
of the poQcbes round the mother's neck, and the 
other Toand the child's. If this be not done, the 
blacks believe that the motiier and child would 
quickly die ; — the ponches are not taken off till the 
child can walk. Another great "fetish" in child- 
birth is a large bunch of a round hollow seed 
like a large marble, which is hong round the 
mother's neck, and not taken off till the child is 
weaned, generally in twelve moons, or a year's 
time. 

Hung in the huts, and outside over the doora 
are all kinds of "fetishes," and in the towns and 
about the hute are various figures, generally roughly 
carved in wood, and sometimes made of clay, bnt 
always coloured red, black, and white. The finest 
"fetishes" are made by the Mussarongos on the 
Congo Kiver. Plate IV. represents one obtained 
at Boma. Some of these large "fetishes" have a 
wide-spread reputation, and the " fetish men " to 
whom they belong are often sent for from long 
distances to work some charm or cure with them. 
I have constantly met them carrying these great 
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Ugly figures, and accompanied by two or three 
attendants beating dmnis and chanting a dismal 
song as they go along. 

On the coast there are several " fetish men " 
who are believed to hare power over the surf, and 
their aid is always invoked by the natives when it 
lasts long, or is so strong as to prevent them going 
ont in their canoes to fish. There is a celebrated 
one at Mosserra, and I have often seen him on the 
high cliff or point going through his incantations 
to allay the heavy surf; he has s special dress 
for the occasion, it being almost covered with shdls 
and eea-weed; he is called the "Mother of the 
Water" and his power is held in great dread by 
the natives. No white man can go to the Granite 
Pillar at Masseira withont having propitiated bim 
by a present. This one, however, being half idiotic, 
is a poor harmless black, but others are not so, and 
render themselves very troublesome to the white 
traders by working mischief against them amongst 
the natives. A young Englishman established at 
Ambri2zette, although well known to them ht many 
years, having been formerly engaged amongst them 
in tlie slave trade, was obliged to escape irom there 
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for a time, in conBeqneace of an epidemic of BtnaU- 
poi being ascribed by the "fetish men" as having 
been introduced into the country by him, in a jar 1 

Others take advantage of the dread the natives 
have of spirits, to commit robberies. One at Bembe 
robbed several houses during the absence of the 
white owners, by mewing like a cat, when, such was 
the fear of the blacks, that they instantly lay on the 
ground, face downwards, and covered their heads till 
he had gone away ; meantime he had coolly walked 
in and helped himself to whatever he pleased ; — in 
this way he went off with a trunk foil of clothes 
from the doctor's house, the servants not daring to 
lift up their heads as soon as they heard the mewing 
approaching, in the firm belief that they would be 
instantly struck dead if they even saw him. I 
heard this man mewing in the high grass behind my 
house one night, when I instantly fired a charge of 
small shot in the direction of the noise, and I 
did not hear him again till a few days after, when, 
having been captured by a Portuguese soldier whilst 
attempting to rob his hut, he was tied on a gun at 
the fort, and by a tremendous thrashing made to 
mew in earnest. All the blacks in the place went 
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to see him ponished, jeering at him, aod telling him 
the white maD's " fetish " was stronger than his. 

The negroes have great confidence in the power 
of " fetishes ** to protect their houses, &c., from fire 
or other misfortane, and an instance that I witnessed 
at Bembe proves their blind &ith in them. The 
Cabioda negroes who wero working as washo^-boys, 
Ac, lived apart from the other natives, as they 
always do, in a little town or collection of hats by 
themBelves ; one afternoon one of these hats caught 
fire, and snch was their belief in their "Mani- 
panzos" as they call their "fetish" figures, to pre- 
serve the hats from fire, that they did nothing 
either to pnt it ont, or to prevent the fiamea 
Bpreading; in a very short time the town was 
consamed, and tilie Cabindas lost the whole of 
their property; they ran about like madmen, 
throwing up their arms and crying out, and 
abusing the "Endochi" (their name for EndoquQ 
in Cabinda who had cheated them with useless 
"fetishes," and vowed vengeance on him when 
they should return to their country. 

The MuBsurongo, Ambriz, and Mashicongo 
negroes, are much afraid of going about at night, 
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onlese there is mooDlight ; if one is sent wiih a 
meBsage on a dark night, he always takes one 
or two more with him for protection, for fear of 
spirits. 

As already noticed, when speaking of tiie present 
want of power of the King of Congo, there are no 
very great chiefs in the country from the Birer 
Congo to the district of Loanda, the most im- 
portant or powerful being the King of K'Bamba 
and the " Dembo Ambuilla," or King of Encoge. 
Every town baa its own king and conncil, gene- 
rally of ten or twelve of the oldest men, who 
are called " Macotas," and who together administer 
the laws, settle disputes, &c A king has no power 
by himself, the natives dmply reverenoing him as 
being invested with the "fetish** of chief, and he 
receives very little tribnte from the natives of his 
own town ; the fines and penalties levied be has 
also to divide with the " Macotas." 

In all the tribes of Angola that I am acqnainted 
with, the ofiSce of king descends from uncle to 
nephew (or in want of nephew, to niece), but by 
the sister's side, as, from what we call morals 
being but little onderstood by them, the paternity 
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of any child is liable to very great doubt ; bat as 
a black once explained to me, " there is no doubt 
that mj sister and mj^lf came from the same 
mother, and thore is qo donbt, therefore, that my 
sister's child must .be my nephew." Thifl necessity 
for a positive or certain descent is very curious, 
as no record is kept of their pedigree or history. 

The only' division of time being into moons or 
months, and into dry and wet seasons, and no 
record of any bind being kept, blacks are quite 
unable to estimate their own age ; servants keep an 
account of tbe months they are in service by tying 
a knot on a string for evety moon. 

Every king has a stick of ofiSce ; tliis is in 
form like a straight, thick, smooth walking-stick, 
generally made of ebony, or of other wood dyed 
black, almost always plain, but sometimes carved 
with various patterns and ornamented with brass 
tacks, or inlaid with different designs in brass 
or tin plate. These sticks are always sent with a 
messenger from the king, and serve to authenticate 
the message. The principal insignia of tbe king's 
o£Bce is the cap, which is hereditary. It resembles 
a short nightcap, and is made of fine fibr^ generally 
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that of the wild pineapple leaf, aod some are beanti- 
fnlly woven with raised pattemB. The king never 
wears it in the osual way, but on any occasion of 
ceremony it is carried on the head doubled in foor. 
The " Macotas " also nse the same bind of cap, but 
worn properly on the head, and, like the king, only 
on occasions of ceremony. 

When a white man, .travelling, stops to rest for 
meals, or to sleep at a town, it is usual for the king 
and " Macotas " to give him a ceremonious recep- 
tion, for which the king dresses himself in his best, 
and when they are all assembled they send word 
to say that they are ready to make their compli- 
ments. The meeting is generally in front of the 
king's but, or else under the lai^^t tree in the 
town (usually a baobab), where ceremonials have 
taken place from time immemorial. The king only 
is seated, another seat being placed at a little 
distance in front for the traveller. All the 
hammock-boys and servants belonging to the latter 
attend and sqnat behind him; on the king's side .is 
generally the whole available population of the 
town, for whom the occasion is an excitement, the 
&ont rows sqnatting on the ground, and the rest 
TOL. I. 8 
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Btanding crowded togeibet in a circle. The tiarel- 
ler's retinue first begin hy clapping haDds to the 
king and "Macotas." This is performed in a 
peculiar manner by bellowing both palms, as in the 
action of filling them with water, and then bringing 
them tc^ther crosswise, when a mnch louder end 
deeper sonnd is produced than by clapping the 
bands in the ordinary manner. The king retams 
the salute by extending the left hand before him 
horizontally, with the palm towards him, and 
placing the back of the right hand flat in ^e palm 
of the left, and the fingers projecting over it are 
then waved quickly in succession in that position. 
(Plate y., figs. 5, 6.) This is the muversal manner 
of greeting in Angola between au inferior and 
superior of high rank; when the difference is not so 
great, as children to their parents, slaves to their 
masters, ordinary natives to their "Macotas," &e., 
both dap their hands, bnt the inferior has to do 
it first, and both sqoat down for a moment to do it. 
A powerful king answers a salute by simply lifting 
his right hand, and waving his first and second 
finger only. 

The king then speaks to one of the " Macotas " 
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who can beat translate hia speech to the white man, 
weicoming him to the town, and inquiring after his 
health ; the traveller then calls one of his attendants 
to act as interpreter, and returns the compliments, 
and mahea the king a present of a few handkerchiefs 
and beads for his wives, but the ceremonial is not 
considered complete without the traveller pre- 
senting a bottle or a drink of wine or rum, which 
the king first partakes of, and then passes to the 
" Macotas ; " — the white man then shakes hands 
with the king and takes his leave, the king always 
sending him some little present, generally a fowl or 
pig, for which, however, another present equal to its 
value is expected. It is not considered etiquette 
for the king to speak Portuguese on these occasions, 
however well he may know or understand it, but 
always to use hie native language, and employ an 
interpreter; the white man must alao employ an in- 
terpreter to translate his speech. 

Besides rubbing the forehead on the ground to 
a powerful king, which I have described as practised 
to the King of Congo, the blacks have another way 
of rendering homage ; this is by rubbing the fingers 
of both handa on the ground, and transferring the 
8 2 
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duet that adheres to them to the eyebrows, eais, 
and cheeks. 

The appearance of some of the kings dressed in 
their fine dothea is very ridicoloos. A red or Uae 
baize cloak tiirown over the shoulders is considered 
the correct tiling, particularly over an old uniform 
of any kind, with the more gold lace on it the 
better. The old "King of Quirillo, on the road to 
Bembe, wae as amnsing a figure as any I hare seen. 
He always used to appear in a woman's brightiy- 
coloored chintz gown, with a short red cloak over 
his shoulders, and a great brass cavalry helmet on 
his head, his black wrinkled &ce in a broad grin 
of satisfaction at the admiration that his brilliant 
costume appeared to ezcite among the oatiTes. 

The blacks in this part, of the country are armed 
with flint muskets, of which many thousands are 
annually passed in trade on the coast. They like 
the heavy pattern of gun, unlike the natives to the 
south, who will only have very light flimsy Liege- 
made guns. They are fond of ornamenting the 
stock with brass tacks ; — I have seen the whole of 
the n-oodwork of some of their muskets completely 
covered with them. Tbey have oo idea of using 
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them properly, generally firing them from the side 
without any regard to aim or the distance that they 
can carry. Their manner of loading them I have 
already descrihed. 

These natives are arrant cowards, and in their 
so-called wars or dispntes between one town and 
another they seldom resort to firearms to settle 
their differences. K one man is killed or wounded 
it is considered a very great war indeed, although 
a great deal of powder may have been bnmt in 
mutual defiance at a safe distance. The Fortngueee 
were engaged in war on several occasions on the 
road to Bembe, and punished, by buming, a number 
of towM where robberies had been committed, and 
where, from the thickness of the bush and forest, 
the ridiculously small force at their command would 
have been quickly massacred, had not the natives 
been such craven cowards, and so incapable of 
using their firearms. A shot from a six-poundeF 
gun, by which a king and seven other blacks were 
killed — swept off a path where they were standing 
in file at what they considered a safe distance — 
contributed more than anything else to restore 
peace on the load. 
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The boats that iised to navigate the Biver Congo 
were fonnerly anned with a small canoiiade, to 
protect tbemselTes &om any attack by the piratical 
MassnrongoB on that river. One of these car- 
lonadee falling into the hands of those blacks waa 
by them sold to a town in the interior. The natives 
of this became involved in a dispute with those of 
a powerfal neighbouring town, who proceeded to 
attack it The natives of the former town, who 
depended on the carronade as their principal means 
of defence, placed it on the path,- loaded to the 
muzzle with powder and stonce, and laying a long 
train of powder to it awaited the advance of the 
enemy; when it appeared in sight the train was 
fired, and the inhabitants took to their heels. The 
assailing army, hearing SQch a terriSc report, paused 
to consider, and pmdently decided to return to their 
town. Next day they sent proposals of peace to the 
little town, saying that as the latter had such a big 
" fetish," they could not think of making war any 
more. 

The MusBorongo end Ambriz blacks knock out 
the two middle front t»eth in the npper jaw on 
arriving at the agO' of puberty. The Mushicongos 
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are distinguisbed from them by having all tlieir 
front teeth, top and bottom, chipped into points, 
which giTes them a very curioas appeartmce. 
These tribcB, like all blacks, have magmGceot sets of 
teeth, and the great care they take to keep them 
beaatifiilly clean is most singular, considering their 
generally dirty habita and want of cleanUness. A 
negro's first care in the morning is to rinse out bis 
mouth, generally using his forefinger to rub his 
teeth ; the big mouthful of water with which they 
wash their months is always squirted out afterwards 
in a thin stream on theit hands, to wash them with, 
this being about the extent of their ablutions. 
Many use a bit of cane switch or soft stick with the 
end beaten into a brush of fibres to clean their teeth 
with, this brush being often carried suspended from 
a piece of string round their necks. After every 
meal they always wash their months and teeth, and 
I have seen them dip their forefinger into the dean 
sharp sand c^ a river, and nse it vigorously as 
tooth-powder. 

Polygamy is of coarse an established institution 
among the natives of Angola, and the number of 
wives that a black may keep is only regulated by 
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his meana to maintaiQ them. This applies to free 
blacks, the wives or married women being all free. 
A free man may also keep as many slaves and 
concnbines as he can clothe. 

There is no ceremony of marriage amongst the 
Mnssurongo, Ambriz, or Moshicongo blacks, except 
mntaal consent, bat the bridegroom has to make 
his father-in-law a present of from two to three 
pieces of doth and some bottles of ram. He 
has, besides, to provide a feast to which all the 
relatives of both famiLes are invited, and in which 
a pig is an indispenBable element, and as moch 
mm or other drink as his means will allow. The 
bride's trousseau is also provided l^ him, bot 
this, among the poorer Mnshicongos, very often 
only consists of a ooaple of handkerchiefs or a 
fathom of cotton doth. In many cases the bride 
is delivered over naked to the bridegroom. He 
has to provide her with clothing, baskets, hoe^ 
pipe, pots for cooking, wooden platter% &c., and 
a separate hat with deeping-mat for each wife ; 
in return for this the wives have to cook and 
caltivato the plantations and to keep themselves 
and the husband in food. Should he be unable 
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to supply a wife with the costomary clothing, &o., 
ehe can leave him and retnm to her parents, in 
which case he loses her, and the amount he gave 
for her as well. 

The dress of the blacks near the coast is, as 
might be expected, not so scanty as those farther 
inland. The men wear a waist«Ioth reaching to 
the knees, tied ronnd the waist with a strip of 
red baize, and those who can afford it &inge the 
ends of tho cloth, which are allowed to hang 
nearly to, and in some cases to trail on, the 
ground. The women sew together two widths of 
cotton cloth, which is worn wrapped ronnd the 
body, covering it from under the arm-pits to the 
knee^ and tied in the same manner round the 
waist with a strip of baize; — the top-end being 
tucked in, secnres the cloth under the arms over 
the breast, but when travelling or working in the 
fields, they allow the top width to fall down on 
their hips, and leave the npper part of the body 
exposed. In the poorer towns the men only wear 
a small waistcloth of cotton cloth or matting; the 
women also wear a short waistKiloth, and a hand- 
kerchief folded dif^nally and tied tightly under 
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the arms, with the ends hanging over and partly 
concealing the breasts. Girls and young women 
generally wear a single handkerchief tied by a 
string round their hips, the ends of the handker- 
c^ef not meeting at the side, leaving one thigh 
exposed. Children mn about stark naked, or with 
a piece of string tied round the waist and the 
ends banging down in front. Their covering at 
night is only the waistclotb or mat, which is gene- 
rally long enough to cover them from head to 
foot. These mats are made from the cuticle of 
the leaves of a dwarf palm, which is peeled off 
when green and dried in the sun. It is only very 
few of the richer folks who have a baize clotb ot 
other covering for their bodies at night As might 
be expected, they are very glad to get eastoff gar- 
ments, and they will wear any article of clothing 
however ragged it may be. One of my boys, to 
whom I had given an old shirt without a back, 
&8tened it on by lacing it up behind with a 
string, and the contrast presented by his shiny 
black back and his clean shirt fronts collar, and 
sleeves, was most comicaL Another bammock- 
boy made his appearance in a wide-awake, blue 
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silk tie, pair of slippers, and the body-part of an 
old pair of white dnck-trouaers I had given him, 
the legs of which he had cut off to maka a 
present of to his brother. The cotton umbrellas 
they receive in barter from the traders, each seg- 
ment of which ia a different bright coloar, when 
old are taken off the ribs, the hole at the top is 
enlarged to pass the head throngh, and they are 
then worn on the shoulders like a cape. 

The coast tribes do not interfere with nature in 
the development of the female figure, but the 
Mushicongos object to prominent breasts, and girls 
tie a string tightly round the chest to reduce the 
growing breasts to the perfectly flat shape in 
&shion ; — the appearance of some of the old 
negresees with their breasts hanging low and flat 
in front is very disgusting. 

The blacks have a great admiration for a white 
woman's costume, and I shall never forget an old 
"Capata's" description of a Portuguese officer's 
wife that he had seen at Ambriz, or his imitation 
of her slim waist and flowing dress. I told him I 
wonld send him a thin-waisted wife fi^m England 
if he promised to put away the three he then 
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bad ; he refused then, bat "next day came to me 
and said that, having considered my offer, he would 
accept it ! 

The Mossnrongo, but not the Ambriz ot Moshi- 
congo meD, wear ankle - rings made of btass 
(European make), or of tin, made by themselTes 
from bar-tin obtained in trade &om the white 
men. The women of the three tribes are very 
fond of wearing rings both on their arms and 
legs; these are sometimea made in one piece of 
thin brass wire wonnd loosely roond the arm or 
leg, but a number of separate rings, abont the 
size of ordinary rings on cnrtain-rods, is most 
esteemed, and they must be solid; they are not 
appreciated if hollow. Some of the richer women 
wear as many as twenty of these rings on each 
leg and arm, the weight rendering them almost 
anable to move, but six or eight is a very usnal 
number to wear on each limb. It mast not be 
undeistood that this is the universal custom, as it 
is only the wives of the kings or "Maootas" who 
can afford these ornaments. 

These three tribes generally keep their heads 
shaved, or else only allow their hair to grow very 
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short, and cut or sbaye it into various patterns, 
sometimea very complicated in character. Where 
razorB or scissors are scarce, I have seen blacks ' 
ehaTe heads with s piece of glass split from 
the bottom of an ordinary bottle, the operator 
stretching the skin of the scalp tightly towards 
him with the thnmb of the left hand, while he 
scrapes away £rom him with the sharp edge of 
:Uie wedge-shaped piece of glass in his right. Did 
they not keep their woolly beads so free from 
hair, great would be the production of a certain 
obnoxious insect^ Tinder the combined influence of 
dirt and heat. Amongst the Mnshicongos the 
chiefe' wires and other mote aristocratic ladies 
allow their hair to grow into a huge woisted- 
looking bush or mop, which is carefully combed 
straight up and out, and of course swarms with 
insect inhabitants. A very curious plan is adopted 
to entrap them: — a number of little flask-shaped 
gourds, about the size of an ordinary pear, are 
strung through their necks on a string, which is 
tied round the greasy forehead ; a little loose 
cotton-wool is stuffed into each, and the open 
narrow ends stick into the bush of hair; they are 
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taken off each morniDg, the cotton-wool is palled 
out, and the little innocents that hare crawled 
into it are crunched on the gionnd with a stone; 
the wool is replaced, and they are again hung 
round the back of tlie head as before. These 
traps in fact act in the same way as the little 
pots turned upside down and filled with hay, 
which our gardeners employ to captnre earwigs 
on dahlias. 

Hunting them by hand is of coarse very mnch 
in TOgne, and I was once greatly amused at the 
way the chase was carried on on a woman's head 
at a town called Sangue, near Bembe. She was 
sitting on a low stool, and two girls were hnsily 
turning over her hair and collecting the lively 
specimens, which, as they were caught, were 
pinched to prevent their crawling, and placed in 
the open palm of a child's hand, who also stood 
in the group. My cariosity was excited as to the 
reason of the specimens being thus carefully pre- 
served, and on asking one of my hammock-boys, 
he told me "that is for the payment" — ^they ape 
afterwards counted, and the girls get a glass bead 
for every one they have caught. 
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I thonght that a bead each was rather high pay 
for the work, and told him bo; his answer was, 
"If yoQ had a hundred on your head, would yon 
not give a hundred beads to have them canght?" 
end I was obliged to confess that I should consider 
it a cheap riddance. 

The Zombo and other natives farther to the 
interior, who come to the coast with ivory, Ac, 
seldom shave their heads : the common lot let 
their hair grow anyhow, without apparently ever 
combing it out — a eonfuaed mass of wool, dirt, 
and palm oil — so that it gives them a wild 
appearance; others comb it straight up, letting it 
grow about six inches long, and ornament the 
front with a cock's feather or a red flower, or 
sometimes stick two or three brass tacks in it; 
others shave their heads all round, leaving the 
hair in the middle to grow upright, but the most 
usual manner is to plait their hair in little strings 
all over the bead ; some twist and plait these 
strings agaiu ronnd the bead, ending at the top 
in a round kuob, so that they look exactly as if 
they had a basket on their beads. 

Any malformation with which a child may be 
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bom is considered a "fetish" by the negroes in 
Angola. A Tery short or sonken neck is thought 
a very great fetish indeed. I saw two blacks in 
the Bembe country who seemed to have no necks 
at all. 

Albinos are not at all oncommoQ, and very re- 
polsiTe looking creatures they are, with tbeii dirty 
white, scabby, shrunken skins. Bladis with six 
fingeis and toes are oftau seen, and are also con- 
sidered as "fetish." 

Women bear children with the greatest &cility. 
In every town there are one or more old women 
who act as midwires, and I was informed that 
Tery few deaths indeed occnr from childbirth, and 
in a very short time after the mothers may be 
seen about. 

A very striking instance of the ease with which 
women go through this trial, happened to my 
knowledge whilst I was at Benguella. Senhor 
Concei^So, the agent of the copper mine I wf» 
exploring theie, had occasion to send np~a number 
of poles to the mine, which was about six miles 
inland. He called his slaves together early one 
morning and told them that all who were able to 
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carry poles should take up one and go off to the 
mine with it; — these wooden poles weighing about 
thirty to forty pounde each. About twenty of the 
slaves in the yard shouldered one, and away they 
went, merrily singing together. Amongst them 
was a woman near her confinement, who need not 
have gone with her companions if she had chosen 
to remain behind. Alter breakfast we proceeded 
to the mine, and on arriving at a place about four 
miles off we noticed ^ few of the poles on ihe 
ground, but none of the bearers near; our ham- 
mock-boys shouted for them, thinking they had 
perhaps gone into the bush and laid down to 
sleep, leaving their loads on the road. A woman 
came out of a thicket and explained that the 
pregnant woman's time had arrived, and that 
the child had just been bom. Senhor ConceipSo 
ordered the women to remain with her till we 
should arrive at the mine, when he would send 
bearers with a hammock, blanket, wine, &c., to 
carry her back. After some time they returned, 
saying that she and the other women had gone! 
and when we reached Benguella in the evening, 
Senbora Goncei9So described to us her surprise at 
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seeing the womeD return cairyiag greea boughs, 
singing merrily, and accompanying the woman 
bearing her new-born baby in her arms, she having 
walked back all the way, not caring to wait for 
the hammock ! 

An allowance of grog was served ont, and a 
"batuco," or dance, was held by all the slaves in 
honour of the event, whilst the woman coolly sat 
on a stone in their midst, nursing her baby as if 
nothing had happened. 

The burial of kings, or head men, and their 
wives in this part of Angola is very singular. 
When the person dies, a shallow pit is dug in the 
floor of the hut in which he or she died, juet 
deep enough to contain the body. This, which is 
seldom more than skin and bone, is placed naked 
in the trench on its back, and then coTered with 
a thin layer of earth. On this three fires are 
lighted and kept burning for a whole moon or 
month, the hot ashes being constantly spread over 
the whole grave. At the end of this time the 
body is usually sufBciently baked or dried: it is 
then token out and placed on its back on an 
open framework of sticks, and fires kept burning 
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under it till the body is thoroughly emoke-dried. 
During the whole time the body is being dried, 
the hut in which the operation is performed is 
always full of people, the women keeping up a 
dismal crying day and night, paiticularly the 
latter; — I have often been annoyed and had my 
rest disturbed by their monotonona and nnceasing 
howl on these occasions. 

At the pretty town of Lambo I was obliged one 
night to leave and biYouao at some distance under 
a baobab, to escape the noise kept up over the 
dead body of one of the king's wives, which was 
undergoing the last process of drying over a fire; 
I looked into the hnt and saw a naked bloated 
body stifT and black on the frame, over a good 
fire, where, as one of my hammock-boys told me, 
it woald take long in drying, as she was "so fat 
and made so much dripping." The stench from 
the body and the number of blacks in the hnt 
was something indescribable. 

When the body is completely desiccated it is 
wrapped in cloth and stuck upright in a comer of 
the hut, where it remains until it is buried, some- 
times two years after. The reason for this is, that 
T 2 
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all the relations of the deceased most be preseut 
at the final ceremony, when the body is wrapped 
in as many yards of cloth as they can possibly 
afford, some of the kings being rolled in several 
hundred yards of different cloth. On the occaaioD 
of the hntial a "wake" or feast consisting of 
" hatuco," or dancing, with firing of guns and con- 
sumption of drink, roast pig, and other food, ia 
held for the whole night 

It ia believed that the spirit of the dead person 
will haunt the town where he died, and commit 
mischief if the "wake" ia not held. 

About Ambriz, and on the coast, it is the fashion 
to place boots or shoes on the feet of free men 
when they are buried, and old boots and shoes 
are considered a great gift from the whites for 
this purpose. The body is generally buried in 
the same hut occupied by the person during life. 
In some few places they have a regular burial 
ground, the graves, generally simple moonds, being 
cmamented with broken crockery and bottles. The 
natives have great veneration for their dead, and 
I found it impossible to obtain a dried body as a 
specimen, although I offered a high price for one. 
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Very little ceremony is used in buiying blacks 
found dead, who do not belong to the town in or 
near which they have died; the wrists and knees 
are tied together and a pole passed through, and 
they are then carried by two men and buried 
outside, anywhere ; — if the corpse is that of a 
mac, his staff and "mutete" are laid on the 
grave; if a woman, a basket is placed on it. 
(Plate XU.) 

Their monrning is simple and iQexpeusive; a 
few ground-nuta are roasted in a crock till they 
are nearly burnt, and being very oily are then 
readily ground into a perfectly black pasta This, 
according to the relationship with the deceased, is 
either rubbed over the whole, or only part of the 
face and head; in some cases this painting is a 
complicated affair, being in various devices all 
over the sbaven head and face, and takes some 
time and pains to effect; and to prevent its being 
rubbed off at night by the cloth with which they 
cover themselves, they place a basket kind of 
mask on their faces. (Plate IV.) This mask is 
also employed to keep off the cloth irom the face 
and prevent the mosquitoes from biting through. 
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Circumcision ie a uuivenial cuetom amoQg ttie 
blacks of Angola. They have no reason for this 
custom other than that it would be "fetish" not 
to perform it, and in some of the tribes they 
cannot marry without. 

The operation is only performed in a certain 
"moon" (Jane), the one after the last of the 
rainy season, and on a number of boys at a time. 
For this purpose a largo barracoon is built, gene- 
rally on a hill and at some little distance trom 
any town. There the boys live for a "moon" or 
month under the care of the "fetish man" or 
doctor, and employ their time in beating dmms 
and singing a wild hind of chant, and in hunting 
rate in the fields immediately the grass is burnt 
down. The boys' food is taken up daily by the 
men of the towns, women not being allowed to 
approach the barracoon during the time : the path 
leading to it is marked where it joins the main 
path by one or two large figures made either of 
clay or straw, or smaJler ones roughly carved of 
wood, and always, of a very indecent character. 
At the end of the month the boys return to their 
towns, wearing a head-dress of feathers, singing 
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and beating drums, aod preceded by the "fetish 

Insauity exists, though rarely, among blacks. I 
have only seen several natural born idiots, but I 
have beeu informed by the natives that they have 
violent madmen amongst them, whom they are 
obliged to tie up, and sometimes even kill ; and I 
have been assured that some lunaties roam about 
wild and naked in the forest, living on root«, some- 
times entering the towns when hard pressed by 
hunger, to pick up dirt and garbage, or pull up 
the mandioca roots in the plantations. This can 
only be in this part of the country, where the 
larger camivora are scarce, or with the exception 
of the hyena, almost entirely absent. 
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CDSTOHS OF THE UUSSDBONOO, AUBBIZ, AND 
M08HIC0N00 HEQBOBS — MASDIOCA PLAMT — ITS 

PBEFABATIONS — r CHILI PEPPER — BANANAS 

BATS — WHITE ANT — SATIVB BEEB — STHANGE 
SOUNDS. 

The Mossnrongo, Ambiiz, and Mosliicongo negroes 
have hardly any indiiBtrial or mechaoical occnpar 
tion ; they weave no cloths of cotton or other tibre ; 
their only mannfactQres being the few implements, 
basketfl, pota, &g., required in their agricoltare and 
household operations. 

The reason for this want of industry, apart from 
the inherent laziness and utter dislike of the negroes 
for work of any bind, is to be found in their 
socialistic and conservative ideas and laws. 

No man can be richer than bis neighbour, nor 
must he acquire his riches by any other than the 
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usual or established means of barter or trade of 
the natural products of the country, or of his 
plantations. 

Shonld a native letum to his town, after no 
matter how long an absence, with more than a 
moderate amount of cloth, beads, Ac, as the result 
of his labour, he is immediately accused of witch- 
craft or "fetish," and his property distributed among 
all, and ia often fined as well. 

1 have already mentioned how the natives at 
Bembe, on receiving their pay, would squander it 
in riot before leaving for their towns, knowing 
that it would only be taken away from them, and 
BO preferring to enjoy themselves with it first. 

Some of the black traders on the coast, who 
acquire large values in the ivory trade, have to 
invest them in slaves, and even form towns con- 
sisting of their wives and slaves, and entirely 
maintained by them; — even these traders are 
constantly being accused of "fetish," from which 
ihey have to clear themselves by heavy payments. 

We have already seen how there are hardly any 
social distinctions among the negroes, and con- 
sequently no necessity for finer clothing, food. 
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bonfies, i&c.; it is even considered very mean for 
one black to eat or drink by himself. Any food 
or drink, however little, given to them, is always 
distribated amongst those present. The Fortngnese 
convict whom I have described as owning the sugar- 
cane plantation at QuincoUo, goes under the nick- 
name among the blacks of "Fiadia," or one who 
eats alone, Irom his having, when first starting a 
grog shop, lived in a hat apart, and as the blacks 
said " when he ate his dinner no other white man 
saw him, and what was over he kept for the next 
day." 

Nature favours the habits and costoms of the 
blacks, removing all inducement to work by pro- 
viding with a prodigal hand their few necessities, 
and esactiog scarcely any exertion on their part in 
return. Their principal food or staff of life^ the 
mandioea root, does not even require harvesting 
or storing. A knife or matchet, a hoe, a sleeping- 
mat, and a couple of pots and baskets, enable 
persons about to marry to begin life and rear a 
large family without the least misgiving for the 
future, or anxiety for the payment of rent, doctor's 
and tailor's bills, schooling, rates, or taxes. 
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The materials for their huts grow aroond them 
in the greatest abundance, a few forked upright 
poles form the walls, and bear others forming the 
roof; thin sticks tied horizontally or perpen- 
dicularly to the uprights, both inside and out, 
forming a double wall, complete the framework of 
the hat, which is then plastered with clay or earth, 
or covered with grass or "loandos," or mats made 
of the dried stem of the papyrus. The roof is of 
grass neatly laid on in layers like thatch, on a 
frame of light cane or the mid-rih of the palm-leaf. 
The door is made of slabs of the "Mafumeira" or 
cotton-wood tree, or of palm-leaves woven together ; 
the door is always about a foot from the ground, 
and the threshold generally the trunk of a small 
tree, forming the usual seat of the inmates during 
the day. 

The Mushicongos, living on the mica schist and 
clay slate formations, which decompose readily, form- 
ing tenacious clayey soils, and are the favourite 
habitat of the white ant, are obliged to prepare 
with great care the poles employed in building 
their huts, in order to preserve them from the 
ravages of that most destructive insect 
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For this purpose the poles are soaked for months 
in stagnant pools, until tbey become black with 
fetid mild or slime, and the end which is intended 
to be stack in the ground is then held over a fire 
till the surface is charred. The smoke from the 
fire, always kept burning in a hut, preserves it 
perfectly from the attacks of the white ant, the 
interior becoming in time perfectly black and 
shining as if varnished, there being of course no 
chimney and very eeidom a window, though some- 
times an open space is left at the top ends fur the 
smoke to issue from. 

The furniture is restricted to a bed, made of a 
framework of sticks or palm-leaves plaited together, 
and resting on two logs of wood or short Jbrked 
sticks, 80 as to raise it about sis inches or a foot 
from the ground. On the bed is laid a sleeping- 
mat made by the natives of the interior, and 
sometimes there is a mat-pillow stnffed with wild 
cotton, but this is seldom more than an inch or two 
thick; — blacks mostly sleep without pillows, with 
their heads resting on the extended arm. 

The negroes from the interior are sometimes seen 
using carious small piUows made of wood (Plate 
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IV.) and carved in faucifnl patterns; they carry 
them slung from the shoulder. A very singular 
habit of all negroes is that of never slinging any- 
thing across the shoulders and chest as we do, bat 
^ways from one shoulder, and hanging under 'the 
arm. 

Building hnta is man's work, and as no nails of 
any kind are employed in their construction, the 
sticks only being notched and tied together with 
baobab fibre, a few days, with but little trouble, 
suffices to build one. 

Women's work is entirely restricted to cultiva- 
ting the ground and preparing the food. Their 
simple ^ricultural operations are all performed 
with one implement, a single-handed hoe (Plate V.). 
This hoe is made of iron, nearly round, about the 
size and shape of a large oyster-shell, and has a 
short spike which is burnt into the end of the 
handle, a short knobbed stick about eighteen 
inches long. With this hoe the ground is cleared 
of grass and weeds, which are gathered into heaps 
when diy, and burnt. The ground is then dug to 
a depth of about six to eight inches, and the loose 
broken earth scraped together into little hillockB 
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ready for planting the mandioca. This plaot, the 
GflBsada or Cagsava of the West Indies, &c. (Manthot 
aipi), grows as a peculiar thick roand bosh &om 
three to six feet high, bearing an abundance of 
bright green, handsome deeply-cut leaves ; it 
fiowers but Bparingly, and bears few seeds; it is 
propagated by cuttings, any part of the stem or 
branches, which are soft, brittle, and knotty, very 
readily taking root. About the beginning of the 
rainy season is the nsnsl time of planting, — two or 
three short pieces of Btem, aboot a foot tcmg, being 
stnck in each hillock. In some places two of the 
pieces are of equal length, and planted near each 
other, the third piece being shorter, and planted in 
a slanting position across the other two. This 
method of planting is supposed, but with what 
truth I know not, to produce a greater crop of 
roots than any other. The mandioca is of rapid 
and luzuriaQt growth, and in favourable soil the 
plant throws out many branches. The roots are 
very similar in outward appearance to those of the 
dahlia, though of course, very much larger; the 
usual size is about a foot long, but roots two feet 
long and several inches wide throu^iotit are of 
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common occurrence. When fresh they are white 
and of a pecnliar compact, dense, brittle texture, 
more like that of the common chestnut than any- 
thing else I can compare it to, and not unlike it 
in taste, though not so sweet, and more juicy. 
They are covered by a thin, dark, rough, dry 
skin, which is very easily detached. Gentle hill- 
slopes are the places generally chosen for the 
mandioca plantations, to ensure good drainage, as 
the roots are said to rot readily in places where 
water stagnates. The mandioca-root is sufficiently 
large and good to eat about nine months after 
planting, but is only pulled up then in case of 
need, as it does not attain its full perfection for 
fifteen or eighteen months after the cuttings are 
planted, and as it can remain in the ground for two 
ot even three years without damage or deteriora- 
tion, there is no need of a regular time for digging 
it up. It is eaten fresh and raw as taken out of 
the ground, though the natives are fondest of its 
various preparations. 

The roots peeled and dried in the sun constitute 
what is called "bala," and are eaten thus or roasted. 
"Bombo" is prepared by placing the roots in water 
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for four or five days, numing streams being pre- 
ferred to etagaant pools for this purpose ; the ontei 
black skin then peels off very readily and the ropts 
have safTered a kind of acetous fermentation affect- 
ing the gluteQ and gum, and setting free the 
starch — of which the bulk of the root is composed; 
— ^they now have a strong disf^reeahle acid taste 
and flavour, but od drying in the sun become 
beautifully white and nearly tasteless, and so dis- 
integrated as to be readily crushed "between the 
fingers into the finest flour. This " bomb6 " is 
also eaten thus dry or roasted, but most nsoally 
it is pounded in a wooden mortar and sifted in 
the "uzanzDs" or baskets, into the white flonr 
called "fuba." From this is prepared the "in- 
fondi," the food most liked by the natives, which 
is made in this way: — into au earthen pot half 
full of water, kept boiling on three stones over a 
fire, the "fuba "is gradually added,.and the whole 
kept constantly stirred round with a stick ; when 
the mass attains the consistency of soft dough the 
pot is taken off the fire, and being secured by 
the woman's toes if she be sitting down, or by 
her knees if kneeling, it is vigorously stirred with 
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the stick worked by both hands, for eome minutes 
longer, or till it no loDger sticks to the side of 
the pot. Portions of the senai-transparent fiscons 
mass are then transferred with the stick to a small 
basket or "quinda," dusted with dry "fuba," and 
rolled round into a flat cake about three or four 
inches in diameter and a couple of inches thick. 
It is eaten hot, bits of the sticky cake being 
polled out with the fingers and dipped for a 
flavour into a mess of salt fish, pork, or beans, or 
into a gravy of stewed mandioca or bean-leaves, 
Chili pepper, and oil. This "inPondi," or "infungi" 
as it is also pronounced by some of the natives, is 
delicioos eating with "palm-chop." 

" Qniqnanga " is also a very important prepa- 
ration of the mandioca-root, lai^ quantities being 
prepared in the interior and brought down to the 
coast for sale and for barter for dried fish, salt, &c. 
The fresh roots are placed in water for a few days, 
in the same manner as described for "bombo," and 
peeled, but instead of being dried in the sun, are 
transferred wet as they are taken out of the water 
to the wooden mortars, and pounded to a homo- 
geneons paste; this is rolled between the hands 
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into long, flattened cakes abont eight inches in 
length, or into round thick maases. These are 
rolled neaUy in the large, strong smooth leaf of 
the Phrynimn ramoaiisimum — a beantifiil trailing 
plant with a knotted stem, growing very abnn- 
daotly in moist and shady places, — and steamed 
over a pot of boiling water careMly covered np 
to keep the steam in, and then left to dry io the 
son or air. The cakee then become fit to keep 
for a long time, and are of a very close, cheesy, 
indigestible character, with a disagreeable acid 
flavoor. Cot into thin slices and toasted, the 
"qoiqaanga" is not a bad sabstitate for Inead or 
biscnit 

It ia cnrions that in the district of Loanda and 
as iar south as Mossamedes, the principal food of 
the people should be a preparation of the man- 
dioca-root, ' which is hardly ever nsed by the 
natives of the coontry ham Ambriz to the Biv^ . 
Congo: this is the meal called by the Fortugnese 
and Brazilians "Forinha de [Ao." It is made by 
rasping the fresh roots, previously peeled, on a 
grater, generally a sheet of tin-plate ponched witii 
holes or slits, and nailed over a hole in a board. 
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The grated pulp is then put into bags and squeezed 
in a rude lever-press to extract as much of the 
juice as possible, aud then dried od large round 
iron or copper sheets fitting on a low circular 
stone wall, where a wood fire is kept burning. 
When thoroughly dry it is nearly white, and has 
the appearance of coarse floury saw-dust, and is 
excellent eating. Carefully prepared, it appears 
on all Angolan and Brazilian tables, and is taken 
dry on the plate' to mix with the gravy of 
stews, &c Scalded with boiling water, and mixed 
with a little butter and salt, it is very nice to 
eat with meat, &c. 

Another very favourite way of cooking it is by 
boiling it to a thick paste with water, tomatoes. 
Chili pepper, and salt, with the addition of some 
oil or butter in which onions have been fried. 
This is called "pirSo," and a dish of it appears at 
table as regularly as potat^>es do with ua 

With cold meat, fish, &c,, it is also eaten raw, 
moistened with water, oil, vinegar, pepper, and 
salt, or, better still, with orange or lemon juice, 
with pepper and salt This is called "&rofa," 
and IB an ezoellent accompaniment to a cold 
u 2 
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dinner. The natires generall; est it dry, or 
slightly moistened with water, and from its being 
carelessly prepared it is always very gritty with 
Band and earth, and is the cause of the molars 
of the natives being always gfoimd very flat. A 
n^TO nerer makes any objection to grit in his 
food. Pish ifl always dried on the sandy beach ; 
mandioca-ioots or meal, if wet, are also spread 
on a clean bit of gronnd and swept up again 
when dry, and he crunches np his always sandy 
food with the most perfect indifference, his 
nervoQB system not being of a snfSciently delicate 
character to "set hia teeth on edge" during 
the operation, as it wonld those of a white 

Next to the mandioca-root, as an article of food 
among the blacks, is the small haricot bean ; 
these are of Tariona colours, the ordinary white 
bean being scarce. A species is much caltivated, 
not only for the beans, which are very small, but 
also for itB long, thin, fleshy pods, which are ex- 
cellent in their green state. Beans are boiled 
in water, with the addition of palm or ground- 
nnt oil or other tat, salt, and Chili pepper. The 
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leaves of the bean, msndioca, or pampkiii plants 
are sometimes added. 

Chili pepper is the universal condiment of the 
natives of Angola, and it is only one species, with a 
small pointed fruit about half an inch long, that 
is used. It grows everywhere in the greatest 
luxuriance as a fine bush loaded with bunches of 
the pretty bright green and red berries. It seema 
to come up spontaneously around the huts and 
villages, and is not otherwise planted or cnltivated. 
It is eaten either freshly>gathered or after being 
dried in the sun. It has a most violent hot taste, 
but the natives consume it in incredible quantities ; 
their stews are generally of a bright-red colour 
ftom the quantity of this pepper added, previously 
ground on a hoUow stone with another smaller 
round one. Their cookery is mostly a vehicle for 
conveying this Chili pepper, and the "infundi" 
is dipped into it for a flavour. 

Eating such quantities of this hot pepper often 
affects the action of the heart, and I remember 
once having to hire a black to carry the load of one 
of my carriers, who was unable to bear it from 
strong palpitation of the heart, brought on fio'in 
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the quantity of Chili pepper he had eaten with his 
food. 

In oar garden at Bembe we grew some " Mala- 
gueta " peppers, a variety with a long pod, and 
perhaps even hotter than the Ohilies. Oar doctor's 
cook, coining to me once for a supply of vege- 
tables, was given a few of these, and commenced 
eating one. I asked him how he coald bear to eat 
them alone? He laughed, and said be "liked 
them with rum early in the morning." To try him, 
I gave him a coaple and a glass of strong bollands 
gin, and he coolly chewed them np and drank tlie 
spirit without the slightest indication that he felt 
the pungency of the fiery mixture. A round and 
deliciously'-scented variety, bearing pods the size of 
a small marble, is also grown, but is not commonly 
seen. 

Bananas or plantains, grow magnificently, as 
might be expected, and without requiring the 
least trouble; yet, such is the stupid indolence of 
the natives that there is often a scarcity of them. 
They are principally grown in valleys and other 
places, where the rich, moist earth in which they 
delight is found, and where, protected by palm 
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and other trees, they rear their ni(^;nificeut leaves 
nnbroken by a breath of air. A grove of banans- 
tiees thus growing luxuriantly in a forest clearing 
is one of the most beautiful sights in nature ; — the 
vast leaves, reflecting the rays of the hot sun from 
their bright-green surface, contrast vividly with the 
dark-hued foliage of the trees axound, and show 
off the whorls of flowers with their fleshy, me- 
tallic, purple-red envelopes and the great bunches 
of green and ripe yellow fruit. Numbers of 
butterflies flit about the cool stems and moist 
earth, whilst the abundant flowers are surrounded 
by a busy crowd of bees and other flies, and by 
lovely sunbirds that, poised on the wing in the air, 
insert their long curved beaks into the petals in 
search of the small insects and perhaps honey that 
ocmstitute their food. 

The negroes of Ai^la always eat the banana 
raw, but it is roasted by the whites when green, 
when it becomes quite dry and a good sub- 
Btitute for bread, or boiled, to eat with meat 
instead of potatoes ; and when ripe, roasted whole, 
or cut lengthways into thin slices and fried in batter 
and eaten with a little sugar and cinnamon or wine. 
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fonniug a delicioDS dish for dessert. A very large 
plantaia, growing as long as eighteen or twenty 
inches, is cnltirated in the interior, and is bronght 
down to the coaet by the "Zombos" with their 
caravans of ivory. Indian com is the only other 
plant that is grown and nsed as food by the 
negroes of Angola, except the ground-not already 
described. It is sparingly cnltirated, though 
bearing most prodactively, end is eaten in the 
green state, raw or roasted, and sometimes boiled. 
About Loanda the dry grain is occaBionally 
pounded into meal and boiled into a stiff paste 
with water, and eaten in the same manner as the 
" infnndi " from the mandioca-root 

Other edible plants, though not mnch cnlti- 
Tated by the natiTes, are the sweet potato; the 
common yam (which is very rarely seen, and I am 
quite unable to give a reason for its not being 
more commonly cultivated) ; the Cajanus indicus, a 
shrub bearing yellow pea-like flowers and a pod 
with a kind of flat pea, which is very good eating 
when young and green ; the purple egg-plant, or 
" berenjela " of the Portuguese ; the " ngill6 " 
{Solanum ^.), bearing a round apple-like fmit, 
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used ae a vegetable; the ordinaiy pQaipkin, and 
a species of small gourd ; and, lastly, the " qniaro " 
or " c|ui]igoiub<S " (Ahdmoaehui eseulentm) of the 
Brazilians. 

Tlie Amhriz and Mnehicoogo natives make but 
little ase of animal food, seldom killing a domestic 
animal, and of these the pig is the most esteemed 
by them. Very little trouble wonld enable them to 
rear any quantity of sheep, goats, and other live 
stock; but, such is their indolence, that, as I 
have already stated, these animals are quite scarce 
in the country, and are daily becoming more so. 

Blacks, as a rule, seldom engf^ in the chase. 
Antelopes, hares, &c., are only occasionally captured 
or shot, though they are abundant ic many places ; 
but they are yery fond of field-rats and mice, 
though house^rats are held in disgust as articles of 
fbod. Immediately after the annual grass-burnings 
the inhabitants of the towns turn out with hoes and 
little bows and arrows to dig out and hunt the rats 
and mice. Tarious devices are also employed to 
entrap them, A small framework of sticks, about 
a foot high, is raised across the footpaths, leaving 
small apertures or openings into which the open 
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ends of long funoel-ahaped traps of opeo flexiUe 
wickerwork are inserted. The busliee are then 
beaten with sticks, and the rats, frightened ont of 
their haunts, rush along the paths ints the trap^ 
iu which they cannot torn round, and as many as 
four or fire are caught at a time in each (Plate 
XL). 

Another common trap is made by firmly fixing 
in the ground one end of a strong stick, and 
bending down the other end, to which is attached 
a noose inserted in a small basket-trap, and aa 
arranged as to disengage the bow and catch the 
tmlucky rat round the throat and strangle it as 
soon as it torches the bait. The rats, as soon as 
killed, are skewered from head to tail on a long 
bit of stick, and roasted over a fire in their 
"jackets" whole, without any cleaning or other 
preparation, generally five on each skewer. 

Frogs are only eaten by the Muahicongoe. They 
are also very fond of grasshoppers, which are 
beaten down with a flapper, like a battledore, made 
out of a palm-lea( their legs and wings pulled off, 
and roasted in a pot or crock over a fire; they 
smell exactly like stale dry shrimps. 
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A large king-cricket (Brackyirypes achaiinus) is 
greatly relished everywhere, and the blacka are 
wonderfully clever at finding the exact spot where 
one is chirping in the groand, and digging it ont 
from perhaps the depth of a foot or more. It is 
incredible how puzzling it is to discover the exact 
place from whence the loud chirp of this insect 



A large white grub or larva, the interior of 
which is very streaky in appearance, and which is 
roasted and eaten spread on a cake of " infuudi " as 
we should spread marrow on a slice of toast> is 
considered a great delicacy, as also is a very large 
yellow caterpillar. I have seen, when travelling, 
aU the blacks of my party suddenly rush oflf with 
the greatest delight to a shrub covered with these 
caterpillars, which they eagerly collected to eat in 
the same way as the grabs I have just described. 

The "salal^," or white ant^ is eaten by the 
natives of Angola when it is in its perfect or winged 
state ; they are captured by hand as they issue from 
holes in the ground, stewed with oil, salt, and 
Ghih pepper, and used as a sauce or gravy with 
which to eat the "infundi." They have a very 
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sharp taste, from the formic acid contained in 
them. 

The .natives of Angola mannfacture but one' 
kind of drink, called "nallua" in the dietrict of 
Ambtiz, and "garapa" in the rest of Angola. It 
is a Bort of beer, prepared from Indian com and 
"bala," or dry mandioca-root The Indian com is 
first soaked in water for a few days, or nntil it 
germinates; it is then taken out and thinly 
spread on clean banana leaves, and placed on 
the ground in the shade, where it is left for two 
or three days; at the end of that time it has 
become a cake or mass of roots and spronts; it is 
then broken np and exposed in the hot son till 
it is qnite dry, then pounded in wooden mortals 
and sifted into fine fioot; the dry mandioca-roota 
are also ponnded fine and mixed in equal parts 
with the Indian com. This miztore is now intro- 
daoed in certain proportions, into hot water, and 
boiled nntil a thick iroth or scum rises to the 
surface. Large earthen pots, called "sangas," are 
filled with this boiled liqnor, which when cold is 
strained through a closely woven straw bag or 
cloth, and allowed to stand for one night, when it 
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ferments and is ready for naa It is slightly milky 
in appearance, and when freshly made is svreetiah 
and not disagreeable in taste, but vith tbe pro- 
gress of fermentation becomes acid and intoxica- 
ting. The rationale of the process of making 
"garapa" is the same as that of the mannfactnre 
of beer. The germination of the Indian com, in 
which part of its starch is changed into sugar 
with the production of diastase, and the arrest of 
this process by drying, corresponds to the "malt- 
ing," and the boiling in water with mandioca 
flour to the "mashing;" tbe diastase acting on 
the starch of the mandiooa-root, transforms it into 
sugar, which in its turn is fermented into alcohol, 
rendering the " garapa " intoxicating, and ulti- 
mately becoming acid, or sour, from its passing to 
the state of acetous fermentation. 

The "quindas" or baskets, used by the natives 
of Angola, are of Tariona sizes and all conical in 
shape. They are made of straw, but are not 
woven, A kind of thin rope is made by cOTering 
a quantity of straight straws or dry grass stems, 
about the thickness of an ordinary lead pencil, 
with a flat grass, or strips of palm lea^ and the 
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basket is bailt up by twigting this rope romid and 
rotmd, and tigbtly sewing it together. A coarser 
kind 18 made at Loanda for carrying earth or 
robbiBh. It is very curious that no other form of 
basket should be made in the conntiy, and when 
a cover is reqnired, another basket inrerted is 
employed. 

The "loangOR," or "loandos" are large mats 
about four to five feet long, and from two to four 
wide ; they are made of the dry, straight, flattened 
stems of the papyrus plant (Papyrus antiquoram), 
and like the baskets are also not woven or plaited, 
bat the stems are passed through or sewn across 
at several places with fine string made of baobab 
fibre. These mats are stiff, hut at the same time 
thick and soft; they are used ibr a variety of 
useful purposes, eudi as for fencing, for lying or 
sitting upon, and for placing on the ground on 
which to spread roots, com, &c., to dry in the 
. sun, but principally to line or cover huts and 
houses. The papyrus grows most luxuriantly in 
all the pools, marshes, and wet places of Angola, 
and in many parts lines the banks of the rivers. 
I have seen it grovring everywhere, irom a few 
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hondred yards distance from the sea, to as far in 
the interior as I hare been. It is always of the 
brightest bluish-grey green, and the long, graceful, 
smooth stalk surmounted by the lai^e feathery 
head, waving in every breath of wind, makes it a 
beautiful object. It often covers a large extent 
of ground in low places, particularly near rivers, 
to the exclusion of any other plant, and forms then 
a most lovely cool patch of colour in the land- 
scape, and hides numbers of happy water birds 
which, nnmolested, boom and churrr and tweet in 
its welcome shade. 

Very curious are the sounds that issue in the 
stillness of the night from these papyruB-covered 
fields, principally from different species of water- 
fowl; and I have often remained awake for hours 
listening to the weird trumpetings, guttural noises 
and whistlings of all kinds, joined to the croak 
of bogs and the continual, perfectly metallic, 
ting, ting, ting — like the ring of thousands of tiny 
iron hammers on steel anvils — said to be made 
by a small species of frog. 

Nothing gives such an idea of the wonderful 
multiplicity (£ bird or insect life in tropioal 
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Africa, as the namber and Tariety of sounds to 
be beard at nigbt. Svery square foot of gzoond 
or marah, every tree, bush, or plant, seems to give 
oat a bozz, chirp, or londei noise of some sort. 
With the first streak of daylight these noises are 
suddenly hnshed, to be quickly sacceeded by the 
Tarioos glad notes of the awakened birds, and 
later on, when the son's rays are clear and hot, 
the air is filled with the powerful whirr of the 
cicada on every tree. 

The " nzanzos " are a kind of raeve in the form 
of an openwork basket, rather prettily and neatly 
made of the thin and split midrib of the palm 
leaflets, in which the women sift mandiooa, Indian 
com, or whatever else they may poond into meal 
in their wooden mortars. These latter are " nzns," 
and the long wooden pestles employed with them 
are termed " mninzns " (Plate XII.). 

These mortars are made of soft wood, mosdy 
of the eotton-wood tree, which is easily ent with 
a knife; for scooping out the interior of the 
mortars the natives use a tool made by bending 
round abont an inch of the point of an ordinary 
knife, which they then call a " locombo." 
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The last article io be described, in daily use 
amongst the natives of Angola, is a small wooden 
dish, which is more rarely made now owing to 
the large quantity of earthenware plates atid bowls 
that have been introduced by the traders on the 
coast. These dishes are invariably made square 
in shape (Plate XIV.). 
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*'Grtece during the Sfac^onian firiod .'' "Memmsm's History gf Same f' 
"Ludte ComdiKs Sulla :" " The Flavian Casars." 
HISTORY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, fiam the Fomi. 
dation of the Acbaian Leagne to Ibe DisnrrtuM of the Uuled 
Sutes. Vol L General Introduction, Histoiy of the Greek 
Fcdeiationi. &ro. zix. 
OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. With Roe CaUmnd Mapi. Third 

Edilioii. Eztn Uxp. 8nx, hsS-boand, 6r. 
" The boot indeed is /ill of instmetion and v^trest to students if all 
tgei, aad he mtist it a well-ii^ormed mam indeed mha aili met rise 
Jram its perutal v/itk dearer and more accmrate ideal of a too mud 
n^^eiled portion oj En^ish history."— Sfeci/ciom. 
HISTORY OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF WELLS, 
as illustatia£ the Histoi; of the Cathedral Chaiches of the Old 
Foimdatioii. CtownSvo, 31. 6d. 
' ' The history assumes ia Mr. Fretniat^s hands a tigiufieance,'and, we 
may add, a practical value as suggestive of what a caih^ral mighl lo te, 
v^h maie it well worthy of mention."- — SPECTATtw. 
THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. Crowr, 8vd. s^ Second 
Edition, levi&ed. 
THE UNITY OF HISTORY. The "Ridb" Lbctuxb 
delivered in the Senate House, before the Uanersil^ <rf Cam- 
bridge, on Friday, May 24th, 1872. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Being 
Vol. L of a Historicftl Course for School! e*led by E. A. 
Fkebhan', 1811HJ. y. 6rf. Fonrfh Edifion. 
" // supplies the great teant of a good foundation for hisloricoJ teach- 
ing. 7%e scheme is an exceOeirt one, and ^is inttaitnent kas boK 
executed in a -way that promises much for thf volumes t^at em yil 
to mppeari" — Edwcatkinai, Times. 
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Galileo.— THE PRIVATE LIFE OF GALILEO. Compiled 
principEJlf frota ha Coire^oo^eDce >,iid tbaC of hia eldest 
dioghter, Sister Maria Celeste, Nnn in the Fraaciscaii Convent of 
S. Matthew in Arcetri. With Portrait. Crown 8to. jj. 6d. 

Gladstone (Right Hon. W. E., M.P.)— juVENTUS 
MUNDL The Goda and Men of the Heroic A^, Crown 8vo. 
tiolh. With Map. loi. W. Second EditioB. 
" Seldom," says the A.T'Bt.ffKatS, " out of thi great poerm themiehies, 

iave these Divmiiies leaked so majestic and respectable. To read these 

hrdliant details is like slandingon the Olympiem tkreskold and gaangat 

the ineffable brightness within. " 

Goethe and Mendelssohn ([821—1831). Translated &an the 
German of Dr. Kaiu. Mekdelssohh, Son of lie Composer, by 
M. E. Von Glehn, From the Private Diaries and Home- 
Letters of Mendelssohn, with Poems and Letters of Goethe never 
before printed. Also with two New and Original Portraits, Fac- 
similes, and Appendix of Twenty Letters hitherto uapuhJjshed. 
Crown 8vo. ^s. Second Edition, enlarged. 
' ' Thi ■BBlttme is mest lerieome, ^ivitig us, as it dees, vizad though hie/ 
glimfsrs of the famous musician as a boy, a youth, and a man. But 
atwe all, it gives ns a gfrniring picture of the iay Mindelssohn at Weir 
mar in Us giddtn days. , . . Every page is full of itUerest, not 
merely to the musician, but to the general reader. The book is a very 
tharitiiig ene, on a topie tfde^ ttnd laitiag nWiSriel^."— Standahd. 

Goldsmid.— TELEGRAPH AND TRAVEL A Nairattve of 

the Formation and Development of Telegraphic Communication 

between England and India, imder the (mlers of Her MBJeeh'''£ 

GoremiDcnl, with inddeata) NaCtccE of the Cmudiies travosed by 

the Lines. By Colonel Sir Frederic Golismid, C.B. K.Cai., 

Icbc Director c£ the Government Indo-Europeau Tdegraph. With 

numerous Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 2ij. 

" The second partien ef the work, less Justorical, but mere liktiy to 

attract the general reader, is nenifiatd ef bright sjidches from Persia, 

Russia, the Crimea, Tartary, and the Indian Peninsuia; both Jntcha 

beasB illuminated by a frofusitm ef ddkate weedcuts, admirably drawn, 

and as admirably engraved. . . . The merit of the work is a total 

absence of exaggiralion, vihici dees not, hssiitver, preclude a vtvidness and 

vigour of style not always characteristic of similar narratives." — 

Standard. 

Green^-A SHOKT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 

Sr J. £. Guen, M.A.. Exasiiner in the Sdiool of Modem 
istory, Oxford. With Coloured Mapi and Genedogical Tables. 
Crown &VO. £1. 6J. 
"To say that Air. Green's beet is belter than thtue vihiih bavi pre; 
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cedtdit, iDOtild bito cBtrvrya very inadequait imfirasinn of its merUs. Jt 
stands alone as tie stu general Aist(?ry of tie couniry, fgr the sake of 
which all elhers, if young and old are vAse, will ie spa^y and surdy set 
aside. Jt is ferkaps the higheit fraiit thai can be giaen to it, thai U is 
i^essible to discover vihether it was intended far the young or for the old. 
The site and general look of the book, its vividness of narration, and iit 
avoidance of abstruse argument, would ^ace it among sehoolbooki ; but 
ill fresh and original views, and its general historieal poaxr, are only to 
be appredetted by those who have tried their mm hand at writing Mstary, 
and who know the enormous di^euliiet of the lask."—M.s.. Sawtbl R. 
Gardiner in the Acabbmy, 

Hamerton.— Works by P. G. Hamerton r— 
THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. Wilh a Portwit of Leonardo da 

Vinci, etched by Leopold Flaueno. Crown Svo. lai, W. 
" We have read the whole book with great pleasure, and vre can re- 
commend it sitongly to all who can appreciate grai/e rejections on a very 
important subject, excellently iliustrcUed from the resources of a mind 
stored with much reading and much keen eisemalion of real l^t." — 
Saturday Rkvizw. 

■ THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. New Edition, revised, with an 
Introdaction. Crown Svo. Si. 6d. 
"A manual of sound and thorough critieitmon art." — Standard. 
" The book is fidl of thought, and worthy of attentive consideratien." — 
Daily News. 

Hole. — A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS 
OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, ^y the Rev. C Hole, 
M.A., Trinity CoU^e, Cambndge. On Sheet, is. 
Hozier (H. M.) — Works by CATTAtN HSHKY M. Hoziek, 
late Assistant Military Secretary to Lord Napier of Hagdala. 
THE SEVEN WEEKS' WAR ; lU Antecedents and Incidents. 
Neu and Cheaper EdiHen, With New Preface, Maps, and Plans. 
Crown Svo. &r. 
"All that Mr. Hozier saw of the great events (^ the war— and he saw 
a large share of dtem — he deseribet in clear and vivid tangua^" — 
Saturday Rkvibw. 
THE BRITISH EXPEDITION TO ABYSSINIA. CompUed 

from Authentic Documents. Svo. 9r. 
" This," says the SPECTATOR, "will be the account of the Abys- 
sinian ExfeSMon for professional reference, if not for professionid 
reading. Its literary merits art really very great. " 

Hubner. — a ramble round the world in 1871. By 

M. Lk Baron HIjbner, formerly Ambassador and Minister. 
Translated by Lady Herbert, a vols. Svo. z;i. 
" It is dijicull to da ample fusUct to this pleasant narrative of travd 
, ... it does not contain a single dull paragr^h."—iS.Qia.vu!ii Poyr. 
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Hughes.— MEMOIR OF A BROTHER. By Thomas Hughes, 
M.P., Author ot " Tom Brown's School Days." With Porlrait of 
, George Hughes, after Watts. Engraved by Jeeks. Crown 

8vo. 5^. Sixth Edition. 
" T7ie lioy who can read this book without diriving from it some addi- 
tional itiipulst towards honourable, manly, and ind^endent conduct, has 
MO good stu^in him." — Daily News. " IVe havt read it with the 
deepest zratifiealioji and with real admiration." — Standarb. "The 
htography throughout is refieie with inta-est." — Morning Post, 

Hunt — HISTORY OF ITALY. By the Rev. W. HUNT, M.A. 
Being the Fourtli Volume of the Historical Course for Schools. 
Edited by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. iSmo. 31. 
"Mr. Hunt gives us a most compact but very readable little book, con- 
taining in small compass a very complete outline of a complicated and 
perplexing subject. II is a book which may be safdy recommended to 
others beiidfs schoolboys." ^OKS Bull, 

Huyshe (Captain G. L.)— the red river EXPE- 
DITION. By Captain G. L. HuysHB, RiBe Brieade, late on. 
the Staff of Colonel Sir Garnet Wolseley. With Maps. 

i Cheaper Edition. Crown &va. 6s. 

The Athen*:ijm calls it " an. enduring authentic record of one of 

the most creditable achievements aier accomplished by the British Army." 

Irving.— THE ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of Events, 

Social and Political, Home and Foreign, from the Accession oi 

Queen Victoria to the Peace of VetsaUles. By Joseph Irving. 

Third BdiHon. 8vo. half-bound. i6j. 

' ' We have b^ore us a trusty and ready guide to (he events of the 

past thirty years, assailable equaUy fi/r the statesman, the politician, the 

public writer, and the general reader." — Times. 

Jebb. — THE CHARACTERS OF THEOPHRASTUS. An 

English Translation from a Revised Text. With Introduction and 
Notes. By R. C. Jebb, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 
Trinity Ct^ege, Cambri^e, and Public Orator of the University, 
Extnt fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Kingsley (Charles). — Works by Ihe Rev. Charles Kingslby, 
M.A., Rector of Erersley and Canon of Westminster. (For 
other Works by the same Author, set Theological and Belles 
LETTKES Catalc^oes.) 
ON THE ANCIEN REGIME as it existed on the Continent before 
the French Revolution. Three Lectorea delivered at the 
Rojal Institution. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
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Kingsley, Charles — contmmei. 

AT LAST : A CHRISTMAS in the WEST INDIES. With nearly 

Fifty Ulnstrfltions. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8to. 6x. 

Mr. Kingsl^s dream b/ forty ymrs was at last fulfiUcd, when At 



bacriting firteHally acguaittttd with the scenes loAiih he Am so ■nivmf 
describedin " Westaard ITo !" 7%ese twe voluma are t&e JaamaJ ef hu 
voyage. Records 0/ natural iistory, sieUhes of tropUal lanatcafe, chaftert 
on aiucation, ■uirms of socuty, all find their place. " We can only sa^ 
that Mr. Kingslejfs accauni of a * Christmas in the West Imhes ' is la 
every tmy mrrtiy to be daaid among his happiest praduetions" — 
Standakd. 

THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. A Seriei ef Lottines 

ddtTcnd before the Umrenhy irf CmabadBe. Svo. tai; 
PLAYS AND PURITANS, and oHiei ffirtorkal Ess^s. 'WitJi 

Portrait of Sir WalTbr Raleigh. Crown 8to. 51. 
In addition to the Essay menHonid in the title, this velmtne contahu 
ether tmo — one on "Sir Waller Saleigh and hit Tbue," and one on 
Froudis " HiilBry of Ei^lamd." 

Kingaley (Henry, F.R.G.S.) — For other Worts by s«n« 
AuAor, see Bellxs Lettres Catalocve. 
TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. Re-narratcd by Henry Kingslby, 
F.R.G.S. With Eight JUtalrviioiuiij Ujuxa. Fouth Editia*. 
Crown Bvo. 6k. 
" We know no heller foot for Hose tnha want iamidt^ or seA to 
refresh &. As for the ' sensaiumal,' most mrvits are tame c«mpar«d w&A 
these narratiajis" — AtheWjSum. 

Labouchere. — diart of the besieged resident 

IN PARIS. Reprinted lirom the JMly Neais, with several New 
Letters and Preface. Bj Henrv Labouchehe. Third Edition, 
Crown Bvo. fir, 

Laocoon. — Tnuutsted from tie Teit of Lesshg^, widi Preface and 
Notes br the Right Hon. Sir RobxrtJ. Fhiujmore, D.C.L. 

With Photogisims. Sro. 12s, 

Ireoaardo da Vinci and bis Works. — Constetii^ <£ * 

Life trf Leonardo D» Vi»ci, bf VMS. Charlzs W. Heaton, 
Anther of "AlbicchtDiirer o[ NundjH^" Ac, an Ess^ on his 

Scientific and Literary Works by rH.m.wn QHRlSTorHBK 
Black, M.A., and an accoimt of his more important Paintings 
and Drawings. IHnstrated wtth PermaneBt Fl>oti:^ra[As. Rf^al 
8to. doth, extra gift, 311. ■6d. 
" A beautiful volume, both aithinit and vnliin. Mean. Maanillan 
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arc cotisfiicuem among fmbluhers ^>r On choice btKi&ig and printing of 
thdr books, and this tr ^t up in tMeir tut style, . , . No English 
pubUcatian that we know of has SO thorougbiy and aitraclk)tly collected 
together ail that is known if Leonardo. " — Tlius. 

Liechtenstein. ^HOLLAA'D house. By Princess MAStB 

Liechtenstein, With Five Steel Engraviiigs by C. H. Jeens, 

after Paintinfp by Watts and other cekbrated Artists, and 

nnmerouilUnstrations iJrawn by Professor P. H. Delamotte, and 

engraved on Wood l^J. D. Coofeb, W. PalmeR, flndjEWiTT & 

Co. Thkd and Ch«q^ EditiOD. Uediunk Svo. clotti elq^t 

i6f. 

AIeo, an Edition (Kmliunim;, in adtlHioQ to the above, abont 40 

in«Etnitions by the WoodbBiy-type process, and India Proofs of 

the Steel Engravings, Two vols, medium 4to. half morocco 

elegant. 4/. 41. 

" WIkk every sirieilji just exe^tim tiaff koBi been taien, she may be 

amtciemtioHil)! congratulated iy tie mest scrmptthiu critic on the friidae~ 

tion of a Ui^iii, agreeable, befuUiJulfy-iilnttr^edt and attractive 6ooi."^ 

Times. " Ii ■axnild take af more room /4an -aieeitn ifare to enumerate 

all the interesliitg luggestions and notes which are to ie feimdin these 

volumes. .... Thtieiiodcuts ariadmu-abU, andaemeof iheaut^raphs 

are very interesting." — Pai.l Mall Gazette. 

Macarthnr.— HISTORY of Scotland. Ey mahqarbt 

Macarthuk. Being the Third Volume of the Historical Course 

for Schools, Edited by Edwaud A. Fxiehan, D.C.L. lEmo. is. 

" It u aa excellent sttmenary, unimfieaciailt as to facts, and putting 

Ihetn in the clearest and most impartial, light attainMe" — ^uaeBTAN. 

" No previous History of Scotland of the same hilh is any&ing Hie so 

trustworthy, or deserves to be so estentinely used as a iext-iMi."-—Git>S^ 



HOLIDAYS ON HIGH LANDS; or, RamUes sjid Incidents in 

search of Alpine Plants. Second Edition, revised &nd enlarged. 

Ghibe 8vo. cloth. 6s. 

" Botanical knowledge is Blended with a love of nature, a pioUS en- 

thusiajm, and a nchfiHeity of diction not to be met toith in any tBorhs 

of kindred character, if we except those of Hugh Miller." — XHLEOKAPtt 

''Mr. M.'s glowing ptctafes of Scandinavian scenery," — SATURDAY 

Keview. 

Mahaffy.— SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE FROM HOMER TO 
MENANDER- By the Rev. J. P. MAHAfTT, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity CcJIege, Dnblin. Crown Sro. 71. W. 
"No omitsion greasy detracts from the merits of a hook so fresh in 

its thought and so independent in its criHfism.' — KTOXXiEnm. 
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Hartioeau. — biographical sketches, 1852—1868. 

Br Hauibt Habtinkau. Tfaird and Cheaper Edition, with 

New Preface Crown 8vo. 6/. 
" Milt MarHnaaii large lUtrary fmeert arid her fine ini^ataai 
training maki that liitU tketeka tnert imtmctivt, and amtHtuie them 
mfit genuinely werii ef art, than matiji mart amUlioui and diffutt 
biegrapkiet."~YoxTWiv.ii,\ Review, 
MaSSOn (David).— For other Work* br tune AuUim, tei Philo- 

coFHiCAi. and BelleiLettees Catalogues. 
LIFE OF JOHN MILTON, Nimted in connection with the 

Political, Ecclesiastical, and litenr^ History of hii Time. By 

David MAStON, M.A., LL.D., Frolenor of Rhetoric and English 



1643—1649. 8vo, 1 

Thii work ii m>tanlyaBiograpky,hHtaUeaeoiaiiutnuPaU6ial,Eecle- 

liattiial, and Literary Hitlery ef EngUaid tkrem^h MU^ii i vAele time. 

CHATTERTON : A Stoiy of the Year 1770. By David Masson, 

LL.D., Profesior tA Rhetoric and Engtiah Literatnre in the Uni* 

venity of Edinburgh. Crown Svo. 51. 
" Om of Ihit pefnlar mritn'i best tiiayi en tht Englith foeti." — 
Standakd. 
THE THREE DEVILS: Luther's, Goethe's, and MUton's; and 

other Esiayt. Crown Svo. 51. . 

Maurice. — the friendship of books ; and other 

LECTURES. Uv the Rkv. F. D. Mausice. Edited with Pre- 

lace, bv Thomas Huche«, M.P. Crown 8»o. lOi. 6d. 

" Tht high, purt, lympaikeHc, and irmly charilaiU ttaturt of Mr, 

Maurict ii ddirhtjnll)/ viiible tkreti^umt that litlnra, -wkith are a> 

eellenlly adapl^ to tfriad a lazie of lUeralwe amimgtt tht people'' — 

Daily News. 

Mayor (J. E. B,)— works edited by John E. B. Mayor, 
M.A., Kennedy Profesior of Latin at Cambridge : — 

CAMBRIDGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Part II, 
Autobiography of Matthew Robinson. Fcap. Svo. 51-. 6^. 

LIFE OF BISHOP BEDELL. By his Son. Fcap. Svo. y. bd. 

Mendelaaohn.— LETTERS and recollections. By 

Ferdinand Hiller. Translaled by M. E. Von Glehn. With 
Portrait from a Drawing by Kakl MUllbk, never before pub- 
liihed. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 7/. f>d. 
' ' This is a very intemling addition to eur inawledge of the great 
German eompostr. It meals him to us under anew light, as tht warm' 
hearted eomradi, tht musician luhoie soul wat in hit weri, end the home- 
loving, domettit man," — Standard. 
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Merewether. — BY SEA AND BY LAND. Being a Trip 
through Egypt, India, Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Amenea--all Round tie World. By Henry Alworth Mere- 
wether, one of Her Majesty's Counsel. Crown Svo. 8j. bd. 
"A most racy and enlirtaiaing ancotint of a trip all round the world. 
It is a took whkk, without pryesdng to deal in discription, giva the 
reader a most valid impression of the places, persons, and things it treats 

5)^"— Glasgow Daily News. 

Michael Angelo Buonarroti ; Sculptor, Paiutec, Architect. 

The Story of his Life and Labours. By C. C, Black, M.A. 

Illustrated by jo Permanent Photographs. Royal Svo. cloth 

el^ant, 311, &/. 
" TAe story of Michael Angelis life remains interesting lohatener he the 
manner of telling it, and supported as His iylUs beautiful series of fhotO' 
graphs, the volume must take rank among the most splendid of Christmas 
hoots, filled Id serT/e and to outlive the season." — PALL Mall GAZETTE. 
" Deserves to take a high place among the works of art of the year" — 
Saturday Review. 

Mitford (A. B.) — tales of old japan. By A. B. 

MlTFORD, Second Secretary to the British I.egation in Japan. 

With upwards of 30 Illostrations, drawn and cut on Wood by 

^panese Artists. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. Sj-. 

" These very origiitaJ volumes viUl always be inieresting at memorials 

of a most exceptional sodetv, ivhiie regarded simply as tales, they are 

sparkling, sensational, and dramaHe, and the originality of their idea! 

and the juainlness of their language give thim a most caplivaling 

piquancy. The Ulustraliani are extremely itUeristittg, and for the 

curious in tuch matters have a tpeeial and particular value." — Fall 

Mall Gazbttk. 

Morlson.~THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SAINT BERNARD, 

Abbot of ClairmuT. ByjAMBS COTTER MORISOH, M. A. Cheaper 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 4/. 6d. 

The Pall Mall Gazette calls this " one of the best contributions m 

our literature towards a vivid, intelligeni, and worthy knowledge of 

European interests and thoughts and feelings during the twelfth century. 

A ttelighlful and instructiire volume, and one of the best products of the 

modem historic spirit." 

Murray— THE ballads AND SONGS OF SCOTLAND, 
IN VIEW OF THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE CHA- 
RACTER OF THE PEOPLE. Bv T. Clark Murray, LL.D., 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosoplij in McGill College, 
Montreal Crown Sto. 61, 
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: of lahick Fratue has to iaajt," atid Hut 
a» ^xcdlerU tramlaiuiH of a Tixrrk tm tvery 
ground dan vtng to it tmmlatfd. It is iinqtiationably and imm4ati»abljr 
the bat thai Am ion produ^id. It is in/ael tie cttly werk to ■uikkA tee 
can turn for an actvrate and trustworthy narraiive of that eitraordinary 
catitr. . . . The beet is the test and indeed tie anly tnutjeerthy iiiiory 
of Napoleon vihich has ban written. " 

Owens College Essays and Addresses. — ^B; Pko> 

FBSSOKS AND LZCTCKERS OF OWENS COLLfCK, UAMCHKSTER. 

PubKshed in Conmienioratioii oF tie Opening of the New CoUege 

Buildings, October 7th, 7873. 8vo. 14^. 
This volume contains tapers by the Duit of DeBcntSare, X. G., KS^S.; 
Prsfissor Greetraood {^rindpal\ ; Professor Rouoe, F. R.S. ; Prafesier 
Saljimr StniKirt, P.R.S. ; Pmfessirr Core; IT. Bcyd DaaMns, F.S.S.; 
Professor Reynolds ; Professor WUUamson, F. R. S. ; Professor Gamgtt ,- 
Professor WUkini ; Professor ' Theodora ; I&mann BrtymanMi Pra^ 
fessorBryce, D.C.L. ; Professor Jevons ; and Professor Ward, 

Palgrave (Sir F.)— HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND 
OF FNGLANB. Bj Sir FBANCI3 PaLgsavb, DrnDt^ Keeper 
of Her Majes^'s Public Records. Cr^^ir<i„g the HistMy to the 
Death of WilliainRuais. Vols. IL— IV. 2tt each, 

Palgrave (W. G.)— A narrative of a year's 

JOURNEY THROUGH CENTRAL AND EASTERN 

ARABIA, iSfi*-}. By Whmam Gwtoro Palgrave, late of 

the Ei^th Regiment Bombay N. I. Sixth Editioii. With Maps. 

Flans, and Portrait of Anthor, engraved on steel by Jeens. Crown 

Sto. 61. 

"He has not cniy viritiai one of the iat ieeksat IhtAro&sand one 

of the best books on Arabia, but' he hms done tain a miotner that wiust 

eammand the respect no less than the adminition of hit /Hlmfcoiattry' 

men." — Fo«.TitiSHTtY Rrvibw, 

ESSAYS ON EASTERN QUESTIONS. Bf W. Gifford 
Palgrave. 8vo. 101. 6d. 

" T^se essays are full of anecdote and interest. The boot is dedde^ 
a valuaiie addition to the stock cf Hierature on mMch men must 
base their opinion of the di£kull social and policicai problems sug- 
gested by the designs of Russia^ the capaeiiy of Sdakometans for 
saveragnly, and the good government rmd retention of India. — 
Saturday Review. 

ESSAYS ON ART. Eitra leap. 8vo. 6* 

Mulready — Dyee~-Bolman Hunt — Herbert— Fadryt Prott, tmd Sen- 
tationalism in Art— Sculpture in Englatid— The Albert Givss, &\i 
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Pater. — STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE, By Walter H. Patek, M.A., Fellow of Bruenose 
College, Ch:fonl. Cmwn 8»o. )J. 6d. 
7Sr Pau. Mau. Gazbttk layi: " Tht beok it very remariaiU 

asnoHg cffnlemporary books, not ffniy far Vu firdsh and cart vittk 

vi^h 'its asajn are leva-aily anit/m, hit /or the air of iM&erate 

and poUshed firm vfoti the lahoU" 

Patteson. — life and letters or john coLiaaDGE 

FATTESON, D.D., Missionary Kshop of eke Meluieaiaa Islands. 

By CKiRUiTTE M. YOHGB, Author of "The Heii of Redclyfle." 

Wilh PortTMts after RkhMond and from Pholograph, engraved 

byjEENS. With Map. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Two Vols. 

crown Svo. \%s. 

"Miss Yongisioark it in one rispict a utadel hiography. It is modi 

>«( almost ttUirdy if J'alt^oa's own Itttat. A^iiare that he had lift his 

home once and for all. Mi correspendetKe took the form of a diary, and 

as we read on weeome to hnoui tie man, atid to hve Aim almost as if we 

had seen him. " — Atken.£UM. ' ' Suei a life, with its grand lessons of 

unselfishness, is a blessing and an honour to the agt in viMch it is lived; 

the biograpky cannot be studied without pleasure and profit, and indeea 

we should thini little sf the man viho did not rise from the study of it 

ietter and wiser. Neither the Church nor the nation which produces 

such sons need ever despair of ilsfuture."—SATVKDAY RaviEiv. 

Prichard.— THE administration of INDIA, From 

1859 to 1S6S. The First Ten Yea^ of Adnuiuitration under the 

Crown, By Iltudus Thomas Prichard, Barrialer-at-Law. 

Two Vols. Demy Svo. Wilh Map. a is. 

" It is a work which every En^Oshman in India ought to add to his 

library." — STAR OV INDIA. 

Raphael. —RAPHAEL OF URBINO ANB HIS FATHER 

GIOVANNI SANTI. By J. D. Passavaht, formerly Director 
of the Museam at Frankfort. With Twenty Permanent Photo- 
graphs. Royal 8m. Handsomely bound. 3IJ. id. 
The Saturoay Rsview says of them, " We have seen not a fan 

ekganl sptximens ^ Mr. Wotdbur^t veai process, but we have son 

none that equal these. " 

Reynolds.~sTR jo^ua Reynolds as a portrait 

PAINTER. AN ESSAY. By J. CHtrftTOW COLtlHS, B.A, 
Balliol Cd!1(^ Oxford. IHnstrated by a Series'of Portraila of 
(Gstinguidied Beauties of the Court of George HI. ; reproduced 
in Autotype from Proof Impressions of the celebrated EngraTOgs, 
by Valentine Green, Thomas Watson, F. R. Smith, E. 
FlSHEK, and othe^ Folio half-OMroccoi. £% y. 
ZSir wAw« eawlains tatimt^ tkalographi, luerl^ o//V "f^^* are full 
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length fortraUt. Tk^have bten cari^fy sdxttd from a leng list, and 
will be found Id contain some ef the artisft mmt finished and celt- 
bratedieotki. Where it is possible briif memoirs hina been given. The 
aulofypts, Tchuh have been made as fierfett as possible, ■aril! do something 
to supply the teanl ereatid iy the exeessiue rarity of Ike original eneravingi, 
and enaile the public to possess, at a mederate price, twenty faiihfuireprc- 
sentations of the cheicest works of our greatest nalitmal painier. 

Robinson {H. Crabb).— the diary, reminiscences, 

AND CORRESPONDENCE, OF HENRY CRABB ROBIN. 

SON, Banister-at-Law. Selected and Edited hy Thomas 

Sadler, Ph.D. With Portrait Thitd and Cheaper Edition. 

Two Vols. Crown Sto. lit. 
J%e Daily News si^s: " The tmo books vihiih lae most iihefy to 
survive chemge of literary taste, and to charm whsie initmcting generation 
after generation, are the 'Diary' of Pepys and BorwdCs 'Lifi of 
Jbhttton.' The day toill etmu v>ien to these many laill add the 'Diary of 
Henry Crabb Robinson' Exedlenees like those which render the personal 
reodaiions if Pipys and the obsernaticnu of Bontfdl tuck fleatani reading 
abound in this toori." 

Rogers (James E. Thorold). — HISTORICAL GLEAN. 
INGS : A Seiiei of Sketches. Montaene, Walpole, Adam Smith, 
Cobbett. By Ptof. KOCKKS. Crown 8vo. 41. 6i£ Second Series. 
Wiklit Land, Wilkes, and Home Tooke. Crown 8vo. &. 

Seeley (Professor). — lectures and ESSAYS. 5t 

T. R. Sbelky, M.A. Professor of Modem Histoi? in the 

Univeisity of Cambridge. 8*0. lor. 6d, 
Contents :—Ji»n<jB Imperialism: i. The Great Reman RaiOm- 
Oon; 2. The Proximate Cause of the Fall of the Roman Empire; 
3. The Later Empire.— MUtan's Poiitieat (Mtnons ^ Miltoii s Poetry 
— Elementary Principles in Art^Liieral Education in Uninersitita^ 
— English in Schools — The Church at a Teaeher ef MoraUfy-TTu 
Teaching of Politics : an Inaugural Lecture ddineredat CaPtbridge, 

Sime.— HISTORY OF GERMANY. By Jambs Sime, M.A. 

iBmo. jj. Being Vol V. of the Historical Course for Schods, 

Ediied by Edward A, Fkezman, D.C.L. 

" This ii a remarkably clear and impresskie History of Germai^. lit 

great events are loisdy kept as central figures, and Sit smaller events are 

carefully k^t not only subordinate and suiservient, but most skilfully 

woven into the texture of the historical tapestry presented to the eye." — 

Standakd. 

Somers (Robert).— the southern states since 

THE WAR. By Robmt Somms. With Map. 8»o. 9/. 
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Strangford.— EGYPTIAN shrines and Syrian sepul- 
chres, includmg a Visit lo Palmyra. By Emily A, Beaufokt 
(Viscounless Strangford), Author of "The Eastern Shoies of 
the Adriatic." New Edition. Crown 8vo. -js, 6d. 

Tacitus THE HISTORY OF TACITUS. Translated into 

English by A. J. Church, M.A. and W. J. Brodribb, M.A, 
With a Map and Notes. New and Cheaper Edition, revised. 
Crown 8to. 61. 
This work is characterised by the SPECTATOR as a " scholarly and 
faithful translation." 

THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Translated into English by 
A. J. Church, M.A. and W. J. Brodribb, M.A, With Maps 
and Notes. Extra fcap, 8vo. is. 6d. 
7S< Athenaum says of this vork that it is " a veradnai vnee read- 
able and exact, wAieh may be perused with fleasurt by all, and contulted 
with advaniagt by the classieal student." 

Thomas.— THE LIFE OF JOHN THOMAS, Sui^on of the 
"Earl of Oxford" East Indiaman, and First Baptist Missionary to 
Bengal. By C, B, Lewis, Baptist Missionary. 8vo. lot. 6d. 

Thompson. — HISTORY OF England, By Edith Thomp- 

SON. Being Vol. II, of the Historical Coarse for Schools, Edited 

by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. Fonrth Edition, iSmo. 3s.6d. 

" Freedom from priptdlee, siinflieity of style, and accuracy of slate- 

metU, are the characteristics of this volume, ft is a trustworthy text-boai, 

and likely to begenerally servieeaile in schools." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

"In its great accuracy and correctnets af detait it stands far ahead of tie 

general run of school manuals. Its arrangement, too, is clear, and its 

style simple and tlraight/aruiard."—S\TiiKDAY Review. 

Todhunter.— THE conflict of studies ; AND 

OTHER ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 

EDUCATION. By Isaac Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S., late 
Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of St. John's CoUege^ 
Cambridge. 8vo. loi, 6d. 
Contents :— /. The ConfHct of Studies. II. Compdiirve Exa- 
minations. III. Private Study of Mathematics. IV. Academical 
R^orm. y. JSlemenlary Geometry. VI. The Mathematical Tripos. 

Trench (Archbishop).— For other Works by the same Author. 
see Theological and Belles Letthes Catalogues, uvJ 
pp. 27, a, of this Catalc^e. 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS IN GERMANY, and other Lectures 
on the Thirty Years' War. By R, Chenevix Trench, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Fcap. 8to, 4f. 
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Trench, Archbishop — tfmtinmed. 

PLUTARCH, HIS LIFE, HIS LIVES, AND HIS MORALS. 
Fire l>ettires by RicuAKS OrenEm Trench, D.D,, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. Second Edition, enlarged. Fc^ Sro. Jr. 6rf. 
71u Atuenauh tfaJn of it oi "A liaie voluwu in miuA tMe 
mmuiiHg and the iMsimctoK are judidttaly eomHttidJ' 

Trench (Mrs. R.>— remains of the late mrs. 

RICHARD TRENCH. Being Selections from faei Jommals, 

Letters, and other Pspeis. Edited \tf Akchbbhop Tkkhck. 

New and Cheaper Issoe, with Portrait. 8to. (a. 

Wallace.— THE MALAV archipelago : Oe lAd of flte 

Orang Utan and the Biid of Paradise. By Au<Kej> RusfiEL 

Waliace. a Narrative of Tia*el widi Stupes of H«a and 

Natorc. WiA Maps and nkstntioiis. Fifth EdilioB. Crown 

Sto. V- ^■ 

Dr. Hoolter, in his addrtss to tht British jisjoaatim, spvki Ihus ef Sid 

mulhor: — " Of Mr. IVallaa and his many contributions te philological 

iioiogy it is lUl fosy la speak ■xithaat enthuiiatm ; for, faiting aside (Aeir 

great merits, he, tktvugkouf his ivrifingi, -zoUh a modesty as rare as I 

hdinifitto ie uncansciotB, firr^tts his SBm itnqtia^imedcloim to ihthonom- 

of having originated, indtpendently of Mr. Daraiin, tht theories whick 

it se aify defends. " 

*^ The remit is a virid fietarr of irofieal life, vihieh mayie readaiiti 
wdhgging interest, and a sa^cieTtt anaunt ef Aii scientific condasims to 
mimdate our af petite luiHuail xoearyin^ as ty detail. In short, are may 
tafify say that vie have never read a more agranUe book of its iistd" — 

SjtTTTKDAy REVTSW. 

Waller. — SIX WEEM in the saddle : a painter's 

journal in ICELAND. By S. E. WAi,unL ' With JUns- 

trations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
*^An escceedin^y Hrasaut aiid HaturitBf mrHlan JOt/eioBi. , .- . 
Hit. Widler has a cbtier pemS, and the text is wdliUmstraied with hit 
ram siAha." — TUfzs. "AvetySveh and nadaUe itoh," — Athb- 
KiHlJC "AbrigJilliuUbaA,admirmUyiUiutwiiiaL'' — Sekxatok. 
Ward (Professor).— THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA IN THE 
THIRTY YEARS' WAR. Two Lectures, with Notes and lUns- 
tratitms. By Adolfhds W, Wake, M.A., Profesaoi of History 
In Owens College, Mincliester. Extra fcap. 8to. zs. td. 
"We have neoerread," toys the Saturday Review, " atyr Itctura 
which hear more tiorvaghly the impress of arte who has atrue and •viffiraus 
grasp of the subject in hand. " 

Ward (JO— EXPERIENCES OF A DIPLOMATIST. Beil« 
racollcctioiE of Gemany founded oa. Diaries kepi daring the years 
. i&4«>-i87o. By John Ward, C.a, late H.M. Miniater- 
Resident to the Hanse Towns. 8vo. los. f>d. 
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Warren-^-AN ESSAY on greek, federal coinage. 

By Che Hco. \. Leicestek W&BKBN, ILA. Svo. zk id. 

Wcdgwooi— JOHN WESLEY AND THE EVANGELIC AL 

REACTION of the Eighteenlh Century. By Juui WEDGWOOD. 
Crown Svo. 8j. 6rf. 
"In style and intdl&tind ftraier, in iriadli. qf view and dtamat of 
imSg^, Miss Wtdgwaad's h«ok far surpaascs ail riuahr — ATHttL£UH. 

Wilson. — A MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON, M.D., 

F,R.S.E., R^us Professor of Technology in the University of 

Edinburgh. By his Sister. New Edition. Crown Svo. 6j. 

"An exquiiiti atid toucMng portrait 0f a rare ami haaitifiU spirit." — 

GlFAEDIAH. 

Wilson {Daniel, LL..D.) — ^Worka W Daniel Wilson, 

LL.D., Professor of Hittoiy and En^h LiKtsCbit in UBirei^ty 

Collie, Toronto ; — 
PREHISTORIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. New Edition, 

with numerous Illustrations. Two Vols, demy 8vo. 3&c 
"Ob^ sf the most intsresling, leamaf, anS degamt viorks we have 
seen for a long time." — Westminster Review, 
PREHISTORIC MAN. New Edition, revised aidpatUyre^wiittai, 

with numerous IUu9tra.tioiia. One voL Svo. aix 
CHATTERTON: A Biographical' Study. "By Daniel Wilson, 

LL.Di, Professor of Histo^ and English Literature in Uoivasity 

Collie, Toronto. Cm«> Svo. tt. 6d. 

Wyatt (Sir M. Digby). — fine AETi a Sketch of iU 
HistOTy, Theory, Practic^i sed appficition to Industiy. A Course 
of La^ores di^Tcred before flie UniveruCy sf Cambridge. By 
Sir M. DwBY Wyatt, M. AI Slade Prcrfessor of Ftoe Art. 
Sto. lor. 6ii. 
"■AttexetHent KanMook for tit ihtdent of art,"-~-GiLiiviiie, " TJie 

iooA adomnii in vaimaNe matter, aitri will tier^re be read •aiih. 

flaoKrr tmdfr^ by lovers ofarl."— "Daily News. 

Yonge (Charlotte M.}— Works by CMaslotte M. YoNGE, 
Author of "The Heir of Reddyffe," &c &e. :— 

A PARALLEL HISTORY OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND i 
(u»sicCingofOa(lineaaiidDalc& Obtong4to. 31. Oi^ 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From EoITo lo Edward 
U. Extra fof. Stoi. Second. Edition, eDkigcd. 51. 
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Young (Julian Charles, M.A.)— a MEMOIR of 

CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG, Tragedian, with Extracts 

from Hs Soli's JounmL By Julian Chailes Youno, M.A. 

Rector of IlmingtoD. With PoiIraJCs and Sketches. Nrw and 

Ckic^cr EdUimt. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

"In lAisltudat of anecdotes, failtt, and gtuif, old and nrw, rdaiiueto 

Scott, Moon, . Chaimers, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Croier, Mathnos, the 

third and fourth Georges, Bowles, Beck ford, Lockhari, Wdlington, Peel, 

Leuis Napoleon, £fOrsay, Dickens, Thaikeray, Lmii Blanc, Giitim, 

Constable, and Stanfidd, dc. dc, the reader must bi hard indeed ie ^ase 

■aiho cannot Jind entertainment " — -Pai-l Mall Gazette. 



POLITICS, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
ECONOMY, LAW, AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. 

Baxter.— NATIONAL income : The United Kingdom. By 
R. DtlDLBY Baxtbb, M.A. Svo. y. bd. 

Bernard. — FOUR lectures on SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
WITH DIPLOMACY. Br Mohtagde Bernard, M.A., 
Chichele Professor of Intenuuional Law and Diplcnn*^, Oxford. 

"Singularly intereding lechiret, to aUe, dear, and attraclife." — Spec- 

TATOE. 

Bright (John, M.P.) — speeches on questions of 

PUBLIC POUCY. By the Right Hon. lOBW Bright, M.P. 

Edited by Professor TuoROLD Rogers. AulW's Fc^mlar Edition. 
Globe Svo. 51. 6d. 
"Mr. Bright'! sfeahri ■mill ahaayt deterot to U dwHid, as an 
afitriHticeship to popular and parliamentary oratory ; they viiU form 
materials for the history of our time, and many brSiiant passaga, 
perhaps some entire seeches, Tiiill really become a part of the Hiring lilera- 
lure of England."— Di^ii.-i News. 
LIBRARY EDITION. Two Vols. 8vo. With Portrait. 251. 

Caimes. — Wwks by J. E. Cairnes, M.A., Emeritus Professor of 

Political Economy in Universi^ Coll^ie, London. 

ESSAYS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY, THEORETICAL 
and APPLIED. Bjr J. E. Cairnes, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy in University College, London. Svo. lor. f>d. 

" The producliatt of ont of the atlat of living economids." — Atre- 
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CairneS — continued. 

POLITICAL ESSAYS. 8to. i<w. &f. 

The Saturday Rkvibw tays, " fVe recently txprissid our high 
admiration of the former volume ; and Ihe preient one ii no less remark- 
able for thequalitiet of elear statement, sound logic, and candid treat- 
ment of opponents ixhich inere conspicuous in its predecessor. . . . We 
may safily say that none of Mr . Milfs many disciples is a worthier repre- 
sentative of the test qualities of their master than Professor Cairnes. 

SOME LEADING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
NEWLY EXPOUNDED. 8to. 14^. 

Contents -.^Part I. Value. Pari II. I^aliour and Capital. Jbrf 
III. International Trade. 

"A work -aihich is perhaps the most valuable contriBuiion to the science 
made since the publication, a quarter of a century since, of Mr. Mitt's 
' Principles of Political Economy.' " — Daily News. 

Christie. — the ballot and corruption and 

EXPENDITURE AT ELECTIONS.! Collection of Essays and 
Addresses of different da.te5. BfW. D. Christie, C.B., formerly 
Hec Majesty's Minister to the Argentine Confederation and to 
Brazil ; Author of " Life of the First Earl of Shaftesbury. " Crown 
Sto. 4/. M. 

Clarke.— EARLY ROMAN LAW. THE REGAL PERIOD. 

By E. C. CUIKKE, M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Barristet-at-Law, 
Lecturer in Law and Regius Professor of CivLI Law at Cambridge. 
"Mr. Clarie hasiroi^ht together a great mass of valuable matter in 
an accessible form." — Saturday Review. 

Corfield (Professor W. H.)— A digest of facts 
RELATING TO THE TREATMENT AND UTILIZATION 
OF SEWAGE. By W. H. Corfibld, M.A., M.B., Professor of 
Hygiene and Public Health at University College, London. 8vo, 
10s, 6d, Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 
"Mr. Corfield's work is entitled to rank as a standard authority, no 

less than a convenient handbook, in all matters relating to sewage." 

— Athen^um. 

Fawcett works by Heney Fawcett, M.A., M.P., Fellow of 

Trinity Hall, and Professor of Political Economy in the Univeraity 
of Cambridge : — 
THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE BRITISH 
LABOURER. Extra fcap. 8vo. S^. 
I MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth Edition, with 
New Chapters on the Nationalization of the Land and Local 
Taxation. Crown Svo. lis. 
The Daily Hkws says: "It forms one of the best infroduethns l« the 
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Fawcett (H.) — cot^nued. 

prind^is of tht tciencc, Mttd Is Us praetKMl^^^Sattitau in OtfuBUtms 
y midtnt, and t^tcmify af. Ett^iik, gmi a -m umt laai nddy." 
PAUPERISM : ITS CAUSES AND XESIEDIES. Crown 8to. 

p. W. 
Tlie Athbn.VUII laA tAetiiurk"ar^fiirtotyifiiiitrestit^iniJm^- 

SPEECHES ON SOME CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS. Svo. lor. W. 
' '^Thty wUl kdpia titiaUe,iKtl ffAaps.farHa.imtlketdmeaiorsof 
jlw*i"--I>An,T News. 

ESSAYS ON POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SUBJECre. By 
Prqfessok Fawcett, M-P., and Muxicemi Gauutt 
Fawcett. Svo. icu. id. 
" TAey vill all repay (he fmaaJ of tht thiaiing niK&r."— Daily 
Nxws. 

Fawcett (Mrs.) — Wodcs by Miluckht Gakkktt Fawcctt. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGHNNEKS. WITH QUES- 
TIONS. No Edition, leno. at. 6d. 

The Daily News callt il "clear, compact, and cow^AatoBtf and 
the Spbctatok sayt, "Mrt. Faaxetfi treatiii u ferfatly noted to itt 

TALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMy. Crown 8»o. y. 

" The idea is a good one, and it is qnile vionderjui vihat a tmais of 
icettomic teaching the author tnanagato eomfrtts into a small ^ace.., Tit 
true doctrines of Inlemationai Trade, Currency, and the ratio hetantn 
jyoductiim and ToptUaiien, areal ie/brtut and iiiKsirated in s tna^ei^ 
Moaner." — Athen^dm. 

Freeman (K, A.), M.A., D.C.L>. — comparative 

POLITICS. Lechires al the Rcrjal Instrtntion, to which is 

added "The Unity of History," being the Rede Lecture delirered 

at Cambridge in 1871. Bvo. 14J. 

" We find in Mr. Freeman's new volume the same sound, carefiil, 

comprehensive qualities which have long ago raised him to so high a place 

amount historical writers. For historical discipline, then, as well mi 

histsneal informatien, Mr, Fieematis look it full cf value.'" — Pall 

Mall Gazette. 

Godkin (James).— THE LAND WAR IN IRELAND. A 
Histoiy for the Times. By Jakes Gobkik, AxOboi ot " Ireland 
tuxd her Chordkes," late In^ Coirespoadent of the Tirna. Svo. 
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GoBchen.^^fi^ORTS and speeches on local taxa- 
tion. SytriofeCE J. GoscHBR, M.P. RoyalSro. 51. 
" Tit vabtmecaufaitua va4lmaitofii^matKmaftAe1n^itvaillt." 
— ATi[EH.ei;u. 

Guide to the Onprotected, in Etoj Day Mattere Re- 
lating to Property and Income. By t. Banxtk^s Da^ghtbr. 
Fourth Edition, Eeirised. Eitra fcap. *to. Jj, ■&/. 
"Many an unpretafed fimali will iltss tke head which planrai ami 

the hand which crmfBed /Ms admimble Utile manual. . . . This ioci 

was very much imiited, and it could not Have iem bota- dam.' — 

Morning Star. 

HilL-HZHiLBREN OF THE STATE. THE TRAINING OF 
JUVENILE PAUPERS. By Florence Hilu Eitta fcap. 
8vo. dofh. sj, 

Historicus. — LETTERS ON SOME QUESTIONS OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. R^rinted from Jhe Times, witk 
considerable AdditLons. 8vo. 7^. &/. Also, ADDITIONAL 
LETTERS. 8vo. as. 6d. 

JevonS— Works by W. StanlsY Jevonb, M.A., ProfefflOT of 

Logic and Political Economy in Owens Colk^, Msncheste-. (For 
other Works ty the same Author, sa Educatiobal and Philo- 
sophical Catalogues.") 
THE COAL QUESTION ; An Inquiry CcaKemine the Froeress 
of the Nation, and the Probahle EiiLansCioa of our Coal Mines. 
Second Edition, revised. 8vo. loi. &/. 
" T/u question of oar su^fly of coal" says the Pall Mall Cazette, 
"ieeomts a gueslia* ekaoiaiy ^ -l^ er death, . . . The wbiile,cose it 
stated with adamrable clearness and cngeiKy. . . , Wt may regard hit 
statemetits as unanswered and ^tuUkally tstahiiihed." 

THE THEORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 8vo. pj. 

"I^tfestor yeoims has dome iievaluetle service hy cmrviepusly: claaauv 
fioStical ecenomy A> be sbicSy a brandi of Applied MtUAtmatics^ 
— Westmihster Review. 

Macdonell. — the land question, with special 

REFERENCE TO ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. Bg 
John Macdon£LL, Banister-at-Law. Svo. loi. &£ 
" His iooi ougil-te be an the table ef eoeiy land r^ormer, and will it 
found to contain many tutensHng Jacls. Mr. MacdoneU may be congratu- 
lated on havmg made a mtslvaltuibiecotiiriiuiion le the study of a qtiet^O* 
th<U cannot he examined from too n any jii7ut/^"-~£x AMINES. 
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Martin.— THE STATESMAN'S YEAR-BOOK: A SUtsdol 

And Hiitorical Annnal of the SUtes <rf the Civilized World. 

HamUwok for PoUticiaiu and MerchanU foi the year 187^ By 

Fkkdeuck Ma&tik. Twelfth Aimiul Pablicstion. Revised 

*fter Official Returns. Crown 8to. io^. 6d. 

Tie Slaiamait'i Ymr-Sooi it Ike fitly ■atrk in tht Ei^ish Ungita^ 

mKck Jtmtish^s a clear oHd conaie aicaujU 0/ the acltiai eortditum 0/ all 

tJu Statu of Europt, tit cailiud coutOnet of Amtrica, Alia, and 

Africa, and Ihe Brilith CelimUi and D^endtnaa in all parts -of the 

■world. Tkt new iaue of thi nvni hai ban rtoiud and armdtd, oh tile 

baiit ef offUial Tiports ratkied direct Jtbm the keadt of the kadaig Gaoern' 

uuHts of tht world, in reply la litters sent to them by the Editor. Through 

the valuable aisistanei tntu gaien, it hai beat possible to collect an amount 

qf information, Ifolitkal, itatistical, and eammereial, ef Ihi latest date, and 

of isnimprachable trustuiortkiness, luch as no ptibHcatien of tie same 

■ knd has ever been able to furnish. " As indttpensabU as Bradshaw." — 

Times. 

Phillimore. — private LAW AMONG THE ROMANS, 
from the Fand«cti. By John Geobge FHILLIMOKB, Q.C 8to. 



Rogers.— COBDEN AND POLITICAL OPINION. By J. E. 
Thokoui Rogkks. 8vo. i<». bd. 

" H'ill be found most uidul iy Politieiant of every sthool, as it forms a 
tort ^handbook lo CobdeJs teaeMng.''—ATHKHX\lu. 

Smith. — Work* by Profeswt Goldwin Suith : — 
A LETTER TO A WHIG MEMBER OF THE SOUTHERN 
INDEPENDENCE ASSOCIATION, Extra fcap. 8to. u. 

THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: PYM, CROMWELL, 

PITT. A Course ofLectnres on the Political History of England. 
Extra fcap. 8to, New and Cheaper Edition. 51. 

.Social Duties Considered with Reference to the 

ORGANIZATION OF EFFORT IN WORKS OF BE- 
NEVOLENCE AND PUBLIC UTILITY. By ti Man op 
Business. (William Rathboni.) Fcap. Sto. 4^. 6d. 

Stephen {C. E.)— the service of the poor; 

Being an Inquiry into the Reasons for and against the Establish- 
ment of Religious Sisterhoods for Charitable Pmposes. By 
Caroline Emilia Stephen. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
" Tie ablest advocate ef a b^er line of v/ari in this direction than vie 

have ever «««,"— Examinbr, 
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WORKS ON LANGUAGE. a; 

Thornton.— Works by W. T. THORNTON, CB.!— 
ON LABOUR ! Its Wrongfiil Claims and Rightful Dues i Its 
Actual Present State and Possible Future. Second Edition, re- 
vised. 8vo. 14/. 
A PLEA FOR PEASANT PROPRIETORS : With the Outlines 
of a Plan for their Establishioeat in Ireland. New Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo. "jt. 6t/. 



WORKS CONNECTED WITH THE SCIENCE 
OR THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 

Abbott.— A SHAKESPERIAN GRAMMAR : An Attempt to 
illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modern 
English. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, M.A., Head Master of the 
City of London School. For the Use of Schools. New and 
Enkrged Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 6t. 
"Valutdlt not only as an aid In the critical study of Shakispeare, 

tut at lending to fa^liarite tke reader imik EU%abdhan Englisk in 

general." — Athbnaum. 



Breymann.— A French grammar based on philo- 

LOGICAL PRINCIPLES. By Hermann Bbeymahn, Ph.D., 

Lecturer on French Language and Literature at Owens Collie, 

Manchester. Extra fcap. Svo. 41. 6d. 

" We dismiss the vmrk with every faling of salisfaetien. It cannot 

fail la be laktH into use by all schools which endeavour to make the study 

of French a means lowardi the higher culture." — EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 

Hadley. — ESSAYS PHILOLOGICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Selected from the Papers of James Hadley, LLD., Professor of 

Greek in Vale College, &c. Svo. iGj. 
" Rarely have -we raid a liook TiiAici gives hi so high a conception of the 
writer's whole nature ; the verdicts are clear and well-balanced, and 
there is not a line oj unfair, or even unkindly criticism." — Athen.«uM. 

Hales.— LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes, Philo- 
logicaj and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching of 
English. Chiefly for use in Schools. Edited by J. W. Hales, 
M.A., late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cbto- 
bridge ; Lecturer in English Literature and Classical Composi ' 
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26 MACMILLAN'S CATALOGUE OF 

Hare.— FRAGMENTS OF TWO ESSAYS IN ENGLISH 
PHII.OLOGY. By the Ute Juuub Chakies Ham, HA., 

Archdeacon of Leves. Sv». ^ hd. 

Helfenstein (James).— a COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 
OP THE TEUTONIC LANGUAGES : Bong at the ume 
tiine ■. HiaUncal GiaDuoB- of .the En^isb Laagoage, and cool- 
prising Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, BJulr Engfish, Modem English, 
Icelandic (Old Norse), Danish, Swedish, Old High German, 
Middle High Gennm, Modem German, Old Saioo, Old Frisian, 
juid Dutch. Bj jAiiss Hbijuistun. PhJX Sro. 181. 

Morris. — Woilfs by die Rer. Riauxs Mosxis, I.L.D., Member 

of the CouncH of the Phnol. Soc., Lecturer on Fn gli-ih I 
anil Literatoie in Kill's College School Alitor of " " 
of Early Englah," etc., etc 
HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, 
comprising Chapters on the History ABd Z^erelopncBt of the 
Language, and on Woid-fanmatioB, Fourth Edition. Fcap. Sto, 



I. &i 
Oliphant.— THE SOURCES OF STANDARD ENGLISH. 

By T. L. Kington Oliphant, of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Extra icaa. Svo. (k. 
"Mr. OlifiaaHl't iani is, ta ear ntiaJ, ant of Ikd aiiat and mast 
ScJu^o'iy itmtrihulioni ta aur rlaudard Miigliih lar iam seat for many 
^MTi." —School Board Curoniclb. " Tht book ttma mtarer lo a 
itistoty B/Ihe MttgUsh Janguagi Iham anything tae hatit ittn ana oak a 
iisCaty cauid bt writtat, ■witkaat ttnfiuio* and ciairadicthta.^ — 
Satukdav Rsvjgw. 

Peile (John, M.A.)— an introduction to greek 

AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By John Pmlb, M.A., 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ's CoUe^, Cambridge, 
fonoerly Teacher of Saoduit in the Uaiveid^ ti Caxobridge. 
New and revised Editioo. Crows 8vo. lox. 6d. 
"TMe book may U acc^tid lu a v^y vaiuaiU canlributian ta tit 
science a/ language." — Saturday Review. 



THEJOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. HewSoriei. EditedbyW. 
G. Clarz, M^., Jokn £. B. Mayox, M.A., and W. Alois 
Wkigkt, M.A. Not. L, IL, IIL, aad IV. Sro. u. &^ each. 

(Half-yearly.) 
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Roby{H.J.)— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 

PROM PLAUTUS TO SUETONIUS. By Henry John 

Rosy, M.A., lale Fellow of St. John's Coliege, Cambridge. 

In Two Parts. Part I. containing :^Book I. Sounds. Book II. 

InfiexioCS. Book III. Word Formation. Appendices. Second 

Edition. Crown 8yo. 8j. fxi. Part II.— Syntai, Prepositions, 

&c. Crown 8vo. lQi^6d. 

' ' Thi book is marked by the clear and practkal insight of a master in 

hh art. It is a booh vihiih tiifuld do honour to any couitiry." — ■ 

Atken^DM. "Brings bifori the sludeni in a methodical form the best 

results of medertifhUoIogy blaring on the Latin language." — SCOTSMAN. 

Taylor. — Woris by the Rer. ISAAC TAYLOR, M-A. :— 

ETRUSCAN RESEARCHES. Witi 'Woodcms. Svo. 14J. 

The Times says: — " The learning and industry £spUiyed in this 
volume deserve the most cordial recognition. The ultimate verdict of 
science we shall not attempt to anticifaie ; but vie can safely say this, Stat 
it is a learned book -uikich the unlearned can emoy, and that in the •de- 
scriptions of the tomb-builders, as well as in tie mai iiellous coincidences 
amd uMtxpccted analogies Umighi logetbtr by the tmther, readers of every 
grade may fake delight as weB as pMlesopkers mid scholars.* 

WORDS AND PLACES ; or, Etymological lllHstralions of 
Histoiy, Etlnudogy, and Gec^raphy. Bf ttieRsv, Isaac Taylor. 
Third EditiDO, revised and compressed. With Maps. Globe 
Svo. 61. 

In this edition the work has been recast viith the inlentioH ef fitting it 
for the use of students and general readers, rather than, as before, to 
appeal to the judgment of pkilolegtrs. 

Trench. — Works by R. Chenbvix Trench, D.D., Archbishop of 

Dublin. (For other Works by the same Author, see Theological 

Catalogue.) 

Archbishop Trench hasdone much to spread an interest in the history 

of our English tongue, and the Athen^sum says, "his sober judgment 

and sound sense are barriers against the misleading influence ofarStrary 

hypotheses." 

SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. New EdiUon, 

enlarged. 8to. cloth, izi. 
"He is," the Atken^sum says, "a guide in this department of 
knffoiledge to vihom hit readers may entrust themselves mith conndenee." 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Lectures Addressed (originally) 
to the Pupils at the Diocesan Training School, Winchester. 
Fifteenth Edition, eidarEed. Fcap. 8vO. 47. fid. 
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j8 MACMILLAN'S CATALOGUE. 

Trench (R. ^.y—anHnued. 
A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS USED 
FORMERLY IN SEflSES DIFFERENT FROM THEIR 
PRESENT. Fourth Edition, Enluged. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 

ON SOME DEFICIENCIES IN OUR ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARIES ! Being the sabstuice of Two Papers read befoie the 
Pbitolo^cal Society. Second Edition, revUed uid ettlarged. 

Whitney.— A compendious German grammar. Bj 

W. D. Whitnev, Proresior of Sanduit and Instnictoc in Modem 

I.aiigiia£es ia Vale College. Crown 8vo. 61I. 
" Aftir ear^l txaniination we art incUntd to franouna it Ike iett 
framnutr of modem language uie have tver teen." — Scotsman. 

Wood — Works by H. T. W. Wood, B.A, Clare College, 
Cimbtidge: — 
THE RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH LITERATURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. Croini Svo. w. 6d. 
CHANGES IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE BETWEEN 
THE PUBLICATION OF WICLIF'S BIBLE AND THAT 
OF THE AUTHORIZED VERSION ; A.D. 1400 to a,i>, ifeo. 
Crown iio. ai, 6d. 

Yonge.— HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN NAMES. By Chak- 
LOTTR M. Yonge, Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe," Two 
Vols. Cromi Svo. 1/. 11. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.'S 
GLOBE LIBRARY. 

Beautifully printed on iened paper, and 6outid in extr-A doth, ivith gilt 
edges, price a^. dd.each; and in plain', doth, price -i^. 6d. each. Also kept 
in various jnorocco and calf bindings, at moderate prices. 

"Viit, Saturday Retneiv says; — "The Globe Editions are admirable for Iheir 
Echolarly editing, their typographical excellence, their compendious form, luid 
their cheapness. 

The Daily Tdegraph calls it "a series yet umivalied for its combination of 
excellence and cheapness." 

The following are now ready: — 

SHAKESPEARE'S COMPLETE WORKS. 

Edited by W, G. Clark, M.A., and W. Aldis Wright, M.A. With 
Glossary. 
•'Amarvel of b«uly,,che»pneaa, anij compactnesi .... For the busy man, above all, ft* the 
workiiie ^ludeni, this li the ben of All existing Shakespeares.'* — Atkexavm. 

MORTE D'ABTHUR. 

Sir Thomas Malory's Boot of King Arthur, and of his Noble Knights of the 

Kotmd Table. The Edition of Caxton, revised .for Modern Use. With ui 

Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by Sir EdWARJJ StracheY. 

*^ It b with perfect confidence that we rtcommeDd tbii edition of the old romance to everf 

cUm olttiiasr—PallMaUGastllt. 

BURNS'S COMPLETE WORKS. 

The Poems, Songs, and Letters. Edited, with Glossatia! Index and BiograpUcal 
Memoir, bj Alexamdek Suith. 
" Admirable in all reflpectt'-TSlW*'*'''''- 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. 



cellcut, und, id every way, de^rahle edition."— CArrf Citw^r, 

SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. 



MACMILLAN AND CO. LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.'S 

GLOBE lABRARY-^coniittue^). 
GOLDSMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS WOBKa 

Vfith BidgiapIikBl Introdaction b; Professor MA5S0N. 
^^Choip, efegvit, aod complete.'— iVan«n^nini^. 

SPENSER'S COMPLETE WOBES. 

Edited, with Glossaiy, b> R. Mokbis, and Ucmoi^ bj J. W. Hu.es. 

" Wsithy— and bighn pni^ il ncnls ntit— of the beautiful 'Globe Senes.'"~I>ai'(]> ITtwi. 

POPE'S POETICAI. WORKS. 

Edited, with Notes and iDtroducEary Memoir, by Fo^essca Wakd^ 
"The book Ub3iidsoD*aBdbuid7.''-^j^inK«]iva. 

DRTDBN'S POETICAL WORKS. 

Effled, with a Revisfd Twt and Notes, by W. D. Chustie, M.A.. Tiimtf 

.. CcJl^e^ Cambridge, 
.' "It ia hanllf pofisbJc Gbotabcaa « BOfB luAi^cdiliai id Mm poet couU be'pradHced."' 

COWPm'S POETICAI. WOBKa 

Edited, tnth Notes and Bii^rapbicsl Introductiori, b; W. Behhau, H.A., 

Professor of Modem llistorj' in Queen's College, London. 
"An edition of pcmiajieiitv^ue. Allogetbcr a very excelleQl book-" — Saturday it evino. 

vraaiL's WORKS. 

Rendered into English Prose. With Intioductious, Notes, Analysis, and Index, 
\>j J. LoN&QALE, M.A., «kl S. Leb, H.A. 
" A more compleEe ediiion of Virgil in EagUsh it i&. scucely p"y>>^1'' ta coBceive tbaa Ibe 
scholirly iKBt befol« IB." — 6Mt. 

HORACE. 

Reudei«l into Ei^lidi Prose. With Reriea-iiiB Analysis, Introduction and 

Notes, by J. Lonsdale, M.A., andS. Lee, M.A. 

" Tbis charming veniou is Ibe closeit and mou faithfiil itfall Kz^eriniif nf Hmce into Ensliih.' 

MACMILLAN AND CO. LONDON. 
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MAOMILUN'S GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 

Unifonnlj printed in 18mo., with Vignette Titles by SiB NoBL 

PATON, T. "WOOUTEB, W. HoLMAM HlTNT, J. E, MlLLAIS, ARTEFK 

HuaHRB, &c EngraTfld on Steel by Jkrss. Bound iu eitra cloth, 
is. Ed. each volume. Also kept in morocco mid calf binding. 

THE GOLDEN TEEASITRY OF THE BEST SOHGS 
AND LYRICAL POEMS IF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Feancib TubuMi Palgeave. 

THE CHILDREN'S GARLAND FROM THE BEST 

POETS. Sdected and arrangaJ by Cotebtkt Fatmoke. 

THE BOOK OF PRAISE From the Best English Hymn 
Writers. Selected and arranged by Lord Sbi«Obnb, A new 
and enlarged Edition. 

THE FAIRY BOOK; the Best Popular Fairy Stories. 
Selected and rendered anew by the Ant^or of "John Hali&x, 
Qontioman." 

THE BALLAD BOOK. A Selection of the Choicest 
British BaUada. Edited by Williim Allinohau. 

THE JEST BOOK The Choicest Aneodotos and Sayings. 
Selected and arranged by Mabk Lemon. 

BACON'S ESSAYS AND. COLOURS OF GOOD AND 
EVIL. "With iftites and Gloaaarial Indas. By VT. AtDis 
■ffiiiQHT, M.A. 



THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY FOR THE 

YOUNG. Selected and arranged.by C. f. Alkukdkb. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS of All Timfe and All 

Countries. Gathered and narrated aaev. By tlie Anthoi of "The 
Hoir of Redclyffe." 

THE POETICAL WOEKS OF ROBElfE BURNS. Edited, 



MACMILLAN AND CO., LONt)ON. 
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.GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES {Continued). 

THE Ai),VENTURi;S OF EOBIKSOX CRUSOE. Edited 
" .frbni the Original Edition by J. W. Ci.iRK, M.A., Fellow of 
' ■ Tfli'iity Collega, Cambridge. 

THE EEPUBLIG OF PLATO. Translated into English, 

. witli NoWfl by"j. LI. Daties, MA. and D.J. Taughak, M.A, 

-THE SOHG BOO5. Woids and Tunes from the Best 
Poets and MnsiciniiG. Selected and arraiig«d by John Hvllak, 
Professor of Vocal Mouc in King's College, London. 

LA LYEE FBANgAISK Selected and arranged, with 

Sotea, by Qustave Massok, Fiench Master in Hairoir School. 

TOM EKOWH^'S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Old Bot. 

A BOOK OF WOETHIES. Gathered firom the Old 

Histories and written anew by the Author of "The Heit of 
■ Hedclyffe." 

A BOOK OF (5(5Lt>EN THOUGHTS. By Hehki 

Atxwell, Knight of the Order of the Oak Crown. _ 

£7 Tiro Bbothebb. Kew 



THE CAVALIEE AND HIS LADY. SelectionB 60m 

the Works of the First Duke and Dnchesa of NewcasUs. ' With 
an Introdactory Essay by Edwabd Jenkins, Author of " Ginx's 
Baby," Ac. 18mo. i>. M. 

THEOLOGIA GEEMANICA. — Translated ftom the 
German, by Susanna Winkworth. With a Preface by the Kkt. 
Chables Kinoblkt, and a Letter to the Translator by the 
Chevalier Bunhbn, D.D. 

SCOTTISH SONG: A SELECTIOB" OF THE CHOICEST 
LYRICS OV HCOTLAIfD- Compiled and arranged with brief 
notes by Maxi Casl^LK AiUEH. 

MI1T0:;'3 POETICAL WoRKS. With Introductions, 

7fo^c,'', and Memoir by Frofeeeor Masbon. With Two Portraits 
eugravod by Jeens. Two Tola. 

MACMILLAS AND CO., LONDON. 
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